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|B. T. Babbitt 
Best Soap 


America’s Acceptable Standard 






B. I. Babbitt's 


17706 


Rompe Powder 


Moleccnad the dirt ar and leaves the clothes 
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COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


PURE WHITE. 


SVORY SOAP has proved itself great enough to 
} survive a score of substitutes. All good things 
are imitated. The many imitations only prove 
the worth of Ivory and the demand for it. We 
are only telling you what you can find out for yourself 
by buying a single cake of Ivory Soap. The price 

two or three cents higher than cheap yellow soap; 
but it costs more to make it. You can afford to pay 
ten times as much rather than use anything cheaper. 
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How the World is Fed. 


In selecting a food product, it is safe to follow the majority. People who are careless 
about other things are particular as to what they eat. In the United States the best articles 
of household use and consumption have the largest sale. The brand of a thing dealers 
sell most of is a safe brand for you to use. The standard brands are household words. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the standard flour. One of the Pillsbury mills is the largest in the 
world and the five Pillsbury mills have a capacity of more than five 
million pounds of flour every twenty-four hours. It is said of the Pillsbury 
Milis that they feed the world. You make no mistake in using Pillsbury’s 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the best, 


it is imitated, and consumers are warned against substitutes. ‘‘ The 
Best Bread,” a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., —- 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats a Pillsbury’ s Vitos. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Second of a Series of Eight Paintings Depicting 
‘ . 
“The Last Hundred Years in New England” 
By W. L. TAYLOR 
The six paintings which are to appear in successive numbers The meeting-house of the first part of the century was in marked contrast with the church of to-day. 
of the JOURNAL will picture : A cheerless interior, a high box pulpit, and square, penlike pews in which the audience sat facing in every 
: a direction, were characteristic features. The pew benches were narrow and uncushioned. In winter the 
AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL IN SESSION LINCOLN’S CALL TO THE FRONT women and children carried foot-stoves. No church was heated, but the long service was in nowise 
THE OLD STAGE AND THE TURNPIKE THE PASSING OF THE FARM shortened in cold weather. 
THE BARN-RAISING AS A SOCIAL EVENT A Busy BOSTON STREET AT HIGH NOON ‘Voted that the meeting-house be heated’’ appears in church records as late as 1850. There are 
— series.‘ The T line Sh ker,”’ still standing a few of the old-time churches. One, the Rocky Hill Meeting-House, in Salisbury, 
The first painting of the series, ‘* The Traveling Shoemaker, Massachusetts, remains to-day with no provisions for heating. Services are held in it in warm 
was published in the December JOURNAL. weather only. W. L. TAYLOR. 
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N THE mansion of a modern millionaire the most 
interesting feature is the invisibility of the house- 
keeping machinery. Everything runs with pre- 
cision, and one never sees ‘‘ the wheels go 
round,.’’ By nine o’clock in the morning every 
department is immaculately clean and in perfect 
order, except the bed-chambers, where those 
who dwell in the lap of luxury may still be slum- 
bering ; or, perchance, they may be breakfasting 
in lonely grandeur. Millionairedom lies abed 
late—the feminine part especially, to whom ‘*‘ beauty 
sleep’’ is an imperative necessity. Ina great house, what- 
ever the size of the family proper, two or ten, it matters 
not, a certain number of servants is always requisite to 
insure the proper conduct of the affairs of the household. 
If the people live elegantly and entertain frequently the 
department of service must be composed of skilled hands, 
who are inmates of the house. The chef and butler only 
may sleep out. They usually have families and homes of 
their own. On the first floor the butler—with three or 
four men in livery —finds continuous occupation for all. 
It is not uncommon to assign to him the responsibility of 
the first floor, including dining-room, library, billiard-room, 
salon, reception-room and halls. Furnished with a staff of 
men, a parlor-maid and a pantry-maid, he is held responsi- 
ble for the cleanliness and order of that part of the house — 
the pantry, of course, included. He defers to the managing 
housekeeper, but, if he be competent, she gladly leaves 
him in full sway, only giving him a quiet hint now and 
then. The butler has care at te silver also. 


on 


The Butler is an Important Personage 


PON the butler devolves the closing of the house at 
night, unless there be a private watchman within doors 
patrolling from nine o'clock until daylight. It will be seen 
that he must be a man of some executive ability, and able 
to command the respect of his subordinates. Otherwise 
he cannot hold his post. Sobriety is an absolute require- 
ment ina butler. He must write a good hand, and be capa- 
ble of keeping simple accounts. Through him passes 
money for many odd daily calls that must be met promptly — 
expressages, extra postage, extra cab-hire, and pe 
items that cannot go on monthly bills. He writes the daily 
menu cards for the dinner-table, which are indispensable 
whether the family dine alone or are entertaining guests. 
The care of the flowers usually belongs to him. He has 
his own refrigerator for keeping them fresh as they arrive 
in large quantities two or three times a week from the 


country greenhouse. He has another refrigerator for the © 


table-butter and cream that also are sent from the country. 
Sometimes the refrigerator will be arranged in com- 
aber for the storing of fruits in the same ice-box. 

hose table delicacies not passing through the chef's 
cuisine belong to the butler’s charge, candies included, 
The table and all of its appointments come under his super- 
vision. Excepting those times when large dinners are 

iven the butler arranges all the floral decorations. The 

orist is engaged for dinners above fourteen covers. He 
brings the centrepiece arranged in sections fitting together ; 
he also furnishes the boutonniéres for the masculine guests, 
and leaves English violets and rose geranium floating in 
the finger-bowls. 

A dining-room ready for a banquet is a spectacle to 
dazzle eyes unwonted to such display. Picture to yourself 
a round table—seating twenty-four diners comfortably — 
all glorious in white and ool, lit by thirty wax candles 
held aloft in"golden candelabra, the light softened by deli- 
cate silken shades harmonizing with the color of the flower 
decorations, the centre a mass of choice exotics and waving 
ferns, and disposed about the table bouquets and luscious 
fruits along, it may be truthfully said, with every known 
device to tempt the appetite and charm the eye. 


ax 
A Woman Superintendent is the Head 


[Pon these occasions the number of household men is 

reénforced by extra hands who are ‘‘hired in” for 
these occurrences, and willingly don the family livery and 
assist, for five dollars each. There is always kept on hand 
a Supply of suits of livery for the use of these transient servi- 
tors. he guests, when not in the habit of doing likewise 
themselves, sometimes go away expatiating upon the 
retinue of house men employed, wondering where they are 
housed, and what they find to do ordinarily. In American 
houses there are never more employees than the exigencies 
of the establishment demand. 

The butler’s business during a dinner is to announce 
the guests as they arrive, announce the dinner to madam 
and direct the entire dining-room service. Each man is 
assigned certain duties. A quiet discipline necessarily 
characterizes his whole management of men and things. 
During the meal, whatever one it may be, the pantry- 
maid, with necessary assistance, is occupied ‘‘ washing 
up.’’ When the table is deserted all the dishes, except 
those of the last course, and the glasses are cleansed and 
put in their places, ready for the next entertainment that is 
never distant. One man’s special duty as the meal pro- 
ceeds is to “run if in” as each course arrives from the 
chef. Thus system and order are maintained. 

A palatial home — where the rites of hospitality are con- 
stantly observed —is a mammoth establishment requiring 
a periect ent of work, with ample facilities for 
its accomplishment. To this end an experienced, well- 
bred and well-educated woman superintendent becomes a 
necessity. Her position is no sinecure. Where she is not 
in evidence an appalling state of things is found behind the 
scenes. My lady’s point-lace doilies, satin damask table 
linen and costliest belongings may be discovered in asso- 
ciation, or applied to uses or abuses incredible to any 
but the owner of the eyes that make the discovery. 
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The Chef is the Autocrat of the Kitchen 


HE kitchen of a large private establishment is presided 
over by a chef, with two or three women as aids. 
The chef is rear-admiral in his department. One of 
the women acts as second cook. She gets the servants’ 
breakfast and any early family meal. She must be com- 
etent. Upon her rests the responsibility of preparing the 
ieane-cunds bread and cake. With all his accomplish- 
ments the chef finds his Waterloo when these are 
demanded, It is a constant struggle in these houses to 
secure nice, old-fashioned, simple food, unless there be a 
woman employed who is versed in its production. 

The chef gets one hundred dollars a month, usually, and 
manifold commissions. He occupies a unique position. 
The heads of the house are often deferential to him. His 
office has many emoluments, The second cook receives 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars wages, but only remains 
long enough to be graduated under the chef. Then she is 
up and away, able to command, in less pretentious places, 
filty or sixty dollars monthly. In the culinary department 
one kitchen-maid stands all day at the sink cleaning the 
utensils used by the chef and the cook. 

Regaling the inner man is a continuous function with the 
new rich. Regarding supplies, the white-tiled cold room 
— where the chef guards the beef, mutton and game stored 
there—looks as if it might belong to a good hotel rather 
than the refrigerating-room of a private family. An ice 
pone on the place furnishes all the ice used throughout the 
1ouse. In making the ice filtered water is used. People 
of wealth wage war upon microbes, but as their tiny enemy 
is ubiquitous, and the battle is confined to their own 
homes, his miteship comes off victor every time. 

A relatively provident chef always buys in large quanti- 
ties. He must know just how long each piece hangs. 
The cool room is a sanctum visited only by the chef — who 
holds the keys—the cleaner, and a few privileged ones. 
The chef reigns in his own province. His closets of 
flavoring essences, coloring mixtures, moulds, and what 
not, would completely puzzle the uninitiated. His needs 
are limitless, his orders always honored. 


a 
Filling the Millionaire’s Market-Basket 


HE other stores in these houses are seldom large. A 
messenger calls daily for orders that are immediately 
filled. The telephone and messenger boys are ever ready 
for any emergency. This method insures freshness in those 
things where it is most desirable. The chef and the butler 
each have their lists ready ; duplicates are given to the 
housekeeper, who keeps these to compare witn the books 
delivered to her once a week. She makes payments 
monthly. ‘There are some non-perishable things that she 
keeps in large quantities on hand. The daily orders are 
delivered directly to those who will use the articles. Each 
chief of any department becomes responsible for what is 
charged to his or her province. This simplifies the distri- 
bution. An experienced woman immediately detects any 
excessive ordering and makes inquiry about it. In the 
home of the millionaire the aggregate consumption of food 
of all sorts is enormous, It disappears like dew before the 
morning sun. Unquestionably there is great and unavoid- 
able waste where the style of living is commensurate with 
enormous wealth, 

It would clog the wheels of the household machinery to 
endeavor to carry it on in the ‘* good old-fashioned way.”’ 
In these days the housekeeper’s business is a general 
supervision. She attends to all the house accounts, pays 
all the bills and hands in a monthly statement. A large 
roll-top desk is just as necessary in her office as is one in 
the business place of any active man in the commercial 
world. Her three-deck check-book is soon shorn of all 
but the stubs. 

The chef caters and writes menus of all the meals in a 
blank book supplied him for that purpose. Each morning 
this book is delivered to the housekeeper by the man who 
serves her breakfast. She takes it with her to the mistress 
of the house when they have their morning interview. 
Madam is the one to be suited in every minutia of the 
repasts. Therefore she must scan the menus— pencil in 
hand—and make any desired changes herself. People, 
however rich, must decide for themselves what they will 
eat and what they will do. Hard lines, but inexorable. 


en 
Management of the Servants’ Hall 


HE menus for the servants’ meals are written also by 
the chef. Their dining-hall requires a special servant 
to set tables and wait, to keep the place orderly and neat. 
She lends a hand occasionally elsewhere. The servants’ 
table has clear glass, bright, plated silver and good table 
linen, with a reasonable change of napkins. They usually 
have their own silver rings. As the personal maids and the 
valets are frequently obliged to be in attendance upon 
their employers at their own meal-times they will be often 
late. Movable feasts with little regularity fall to their lot. 
The dining-hall girl finds that patience must have its per- 
fect work in her also. The late-comers can never know 
beforehand regarding their own movements. The butler 
presides and carves, and it behooves all to be on good 
terms with his highness. 

Caste obtains below as well as above stairs. The exam- 
ple of those who are in authority, because of their large bank 
accounts, is studiously followed by the lowly, impecunious 
ones. Rules of precedence are quite as rigorously main- 
tained as they are in any royal household with full as many 
heartburnings. 

The laundry department is an interesting quarter. Here 
again only skilled hands can find employment. Three or 
four women are busy from early in the morning until even- 
ing. Sometimes nine o’clock finds them hard at work. 









Fortunately they have Sunday to themselves or they 
would soon give out, the tension is so continuous. 

The laundering in one of these establishments is without 
intermission and is enormous. A napkin or towel once used 
disappears and is not visible again until, having visited the 
leony, it returns in pristine freshness to the linen-room. 
Books are necessary to keep the house linen in status 
quo. The parlor-maid and head laundress each have 
one. What is sent or received each respectively enters. 
They must agree. Nothing can be missing without its 
immediately being known. Beautiful is the display when 
the baskets are sent upstairs. Tablecloths, napkins and 
doilies of various sizes are perfectly sorted, daintily 
arranged and piled. Every tringed doily’s border is 
beautifully combed and brushed. The same with the long 
knotted fringes of towels. Embroideries stand out in clear 
relief. Lace borders and fluted ruffles of the pillow-cases 
yrotest mutely against the touch of irreverent human 
Ce This laundered house linen in its baskets might 
be compared to full-blown fresh white roses, so exquisite is 
everything. My lady’s lingerie arrives by itself, a dream 
of beauty even before the French maid inserts fresh ribbons 
and bows. Head laundresses get from twenty-five to 
thirty dollars a month. Their aids receive wages grad- 
uated, less five dollars each; but the lowest paid to any 
laundry hand is rarely less than eighteen dollars a month. 
And they earn every dollar of their wages. 


a 
A Small Fortune Expended for Linen 


HE basement floors of these houses are tiled in white to 
insure cleanliness. In this respect perfection can only 
be assured where everything in floors, wall and woodwork 
will reveal dirt. Sunlight or electrical illumination also 
forbid any unsightly corners. A‘sthetic ones know that 
absolute cleanliness is a greater necessity than lavish luxury. 
In her home my lady may trail about in white satin and 
daintiest underwear with scarcely a sign of dust on her rai- 
ment. Early, every stairway, hall and balustrade is care- 
fully gone over by an expert hand with clean brushes, 
feather dusters and soft cloths. There must be no speck 
to be found in remotest corners. It is the business of each 
domestic, in his or her own department, to sponge out 
daily every window-sill, thus forestalling the collection of 
dust in those places, to blow in later. Broom-bags and 
hardwood polishers are in constant requisition. 

The purity of a palatial home forms its chief charm, out- 
ranking pictures, statuary, gold or silver ornaments. Each 
housemaid reigns supreme on her own floor. No one 
else can, with impunity, meddle with her or her tools. 
Her implements are kept in a closet separately her own, 
no careless one presuming to borrow from her domain 
without the fact being patent to any one familiar with the 
house. Each floor has its implements marked by name 
and by a color belonging to it exclusively. Military disci- 
pline prevails and preserves order. 

In the linen-room, each set tied up with beautiful ribbons, 
are piles of embroidered, lace-bordered pillow-cases, 
matching sheets also decorated with French needlework 
half a yard deep ; countless dozens of towels embroidered 
eighteen inches deep ; guest sheets costing two hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece; immense damask cloths that 
sceninedepacial loom building for their weaving. Twenty- 
four diners can surround a table covered with one of 
these cloths. There are others smaller, with point Venise 
borders, insertion and monograms, too costly for one to 
presume to guess the price. The bath towels are worthy 
of mention, so luxurious are they in texture and size, and 
sometimes exquisite in color. They seem too beautiful for 
the bathrooms until you visit the latter: Mexican onyx 
trimmings, with silver or gold mountings ; bathtubs sculp- 
tured out of solid blocks of spotless marble. Axminster 
rugs which are laid on the floors harmonize perfectly 
with the contents of the linen-room. 


a 
Servants of the Rich Live in Luxury 


YE hath not seen, nor hath it entered into the heart of 

man to conceive, anything too delicate or too costly 

for the daily use of our American millionaires. Any of 

their bedrooms that you survey will represent a private 
fortune in its furnishings. 

The serving class to-day have—with each new palace 
built— more consideration shown for their comfort. Men 
and women have now for each sex their own bathrooms, 
with an abundance of good towels. Their beds have 
elastic springs and mattresses. The bed-chambers, 
though simple, are supplied with everything that is neces- 
sary for the toilette. They are brightly lighted, beautifully 
clean and orderly. 

The managing housekeeper has her own suite of apart- 
ments —sitting-room, bed-chamber, bathroom and office 
—all furnished as befits a well-born, well-bred woman of 
refinement. Electric bells and a private telephone over 
the house facilitate her work. As expense is always 
secondary to the accomplishment of the best results her 
motto might be ‘* Excelsior.’’ Notascrew does she allow 
to become loose. Skilled artisans of all sorts are at her 
beck and call. Everywhere, before and behind the scenes, 
perfect conditions are maintained. Passé articles of furni- 
ture go promptly to rejoice a less luxurious home. The 
survival of the fittest governs. The poetry of housekeep- 
ing is in view, perfection the goal, with ideals rising toward 
that consummation. 

Then will be seen purity and comfort for all, and justice 
to the lowliest maid as well assured as to the highest in 
authority, with a spirit of honorable service controlling the 
thought of every member of the household, from madam in 
her boudoir to the ‘* useful man,’’ who is at present one of 
the most overworked and least appreciated of any of those 
who serve in the establishment. 
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e “Little Women” 


First ACT—‘' With many thanks for your favor, I will take my seat"’ 


cr 


A Two-Act Play Adapted from Louisa May Alcott’s Story of “Littke Women” 


By ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 


WITH PICTURES BY REGINALD B. BIRCH, ILLUSTRATOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY,” ETC. 


A SPECIAL WoRD: All rights in this play are reserved by the heirs of Louisa May Alcott. But permission 
is hereby granted to the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for an amateur production of this play 
limited to one performance only. The request is simply made that there shall be printed on each program 


the following acknowledgment: ‘ This play is produced by special permission of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Miss Alcott’s heirs, and her publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown and Company."’ It should be 
expressly understood that any and all kinds of professional performances cf this play are forbidden. 





The First Act 
[MARCHES’ si/ting-room. Few pictures on walls ; 
closet door about in centre of rear wall; book- 
shelf, with bust on top, at left of closet door ; fire- 


Bah nig Abpea . MeEG. Dark blue gown, full skirt to floor, MeEG, JO, AMy. Same as in Act I. 
place in left-hand corner. Door in left wall for plain waist; broad coller and cufis. < 
é ntira NCES and exits , BETH. Gray invalid’s wrapper, blue rib- 
Jo. Same style as Meg, but little shorter bons. 


straight-backed chairs 
atright and left of door. 














old piano, taking up 
corner space. Against 
right wall, small sew- 
ing-table; at right, 
nearer front, big, old- 


chair. About in centre 
of room (enough toward 









a : BeTtH. Gray gown, plain, shorter than 
At right of closet door, Jo's, ruffles at neck and wrists; blue 


ribbons on hair and around throat. 
AMY. 
Beth's; ruffles at neck and wrists, rib- 
bon to match gown. 
HANNAH. Calico gown; big working 
Jashioned rocking- apron, 
Laurie. Ordinary suit for boy of fifteen. 


PEOPLE OF THE PLAY, AND COSTUMES 
Act I Act ll 


skirt, brown or black; red ribbon bow. 


Mrs. MARCH. Traveling costume. 
HANNAH. Same as in Act I. 


Laurie. Same as in Act I. 
Bright blue gown, shorter than 


gentleman of seventy; silk hat. 


given from the stage, not 
Srom the audience. 


Mr. LAuRENCE. Dressed like an old 


Directions as to right and left are 


[Jo and Amy clap loudly ; Betu buries face in 
handkerchief. 

Msc (reads): ‘‘The History of a Squash, by 
T.Tupman. Once upon a time a farmer planted 
a little seed in his garden, and after a while it 
sprouted and became a vine, and bore many 
squashes. One day in 
October when they were 
ripe he picked one and 
took it to market. A 
grocer bought it and put 
it in his _ Thatsame 
morning a little girl, ina 
brown hat and blue 
dress, with a round face 
and snub nose, went and 
bought it for her mother. 
She lugged it home, cut 
it up, and boiled it in the 
big pot ; mashed some of 








left so closet door is not 
hidden), round table, 
Jour straight-backed chairs 
around il, books onit. Warming- 
pan near fireplace. Curtain rises 
on MEG, Jo, BeTH and Amy seated 
about table. Each has white cloth 
badge tied around head, with big 
““P. C.” on tt, over the forehead 
Mic’s /e/lers are red, Jo’s green, 
Betu’s blue, Amy’s gold. Amy 
is sealed farthest at right, MEG 
next her, jo next, Betu /far- 
thest at left. All seated so that 
Jaces may be seen from audience. 


oot 


MEG (puts on spectacles with- 
out any glasses, raps on table, 
stares at jo, who 1s tilting back 
in chair, till she brings chair 
legs to floor): Ahem! As all 
the members of the famous 
Pickwick Club are now here 
1 will proceed to read the first 
article in this issue of ‘*‘ The 
Pickwick Portfolio.’’ It is by 


























one of our most gifted members, Mr. Augustus Snodgrass. 

[BetH and Amy applaud vigorously. jo coughs violently. 
MsG (veads): ‘‘ Anniversary Ode, by A. Snodgrass : 

Again we meet to celebrate Next our peaceful Tupman comes, 
With badge and solemn rite So rosy, plump and sweet, 

Our fifty-second anniversary, Who chokes with laughter at the 
In Pickwick Hall, to-night. puns, 


, : ; And tumbles off his seat. 
Our Pickwick, always at his post, 


With reverence we greet, 
As, spectacles on nose, he reads 
Our well-filled weekly sheet. 


Prim little Winkle, too, is here, 
With every hair in place, 
A model of propriety, 


s a Though he hates to wash his face. 
Old six-foot Suodgrass looms on 


high The year is gone, we still unite 
With elephantine grace, To joke and laugh and read, 
And beams upon the company And tread the path of literature 
With brown and jovial face. That doth to glory lead. 


Long may our paper prosper well, 
Our club unbroken be, 

And coming years their blessings pour 
On the useful, gay ‘P. C.’” 


[MrG looks inguiringly over lop of spectacles. Brtu and 

Amy applaud. jo has another fil of coughing. 

MEG (looks over paper, raps on table): \ will read one 
more selection before handing the paper to Mr. Snodgrass. 
The article I have chosen is a most valued one by our 
esteemed contributor, Mr. Tracy Tupman. 
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it with salt and butter 
for dinner, and to the 
rest she added a pint of milk, two 
eggs, four spoonfuls of sugar, nut- 
meg and some crackers ; put it in 
a deep dish, and baked it till it was 
brown; and next day it was eaten 
by a family named March.”’ 
[Mec lays down paper, joins jo 
and Amy in applause. BETH 
takes handkerchief from face. 


ox 


Msc: I will now pass the paper 
to Mr. Snodgrass, with the request 
that he will read the touching arti- 
cle inclosed in black lines. 

Jo (melancholy voice): This 
article is entitled The Public 
Bereavement, and is unsigned. 
(Reads:) ‘‘\t is our painful 
duty to record the sudden and 
mysterious disappearance of our 
cherished friend, Mrs. Snowball 
Pat Paw. When last seen she 
was sitting at the gate, watch- 
ing the butcher’s cart, and it is 
feared that some villain, tempted 
by her charms, basely stole her. 








SECOND Ac1t—‘Oh, Marmee, it’s so good to have you back! But where's father? ”’ 


HANNAH 








Weeks have passed, but no trace of her has been dis- 

covered, and we relinquish all hope, tie a black ribbon to 

her basket, set aside her dish, and weep for her as one 

lost to us forever.’’ 

[Jo covers face with newspaper ; others cover faces with 
handkerchiefs. All sob. 

Jo (looks over paper, raps on lable. Others stop sobs): 
I see among the advertisements a notice that the Dustpan 
Society will meet on Wednesday next and parade in the 
upper story of the Club House. All members to appear 
in uniform, and shoulder their brooms at nine precisely. 
{Jo days down paper ; all give loud groans. 

Mec (lakes paper and looks severe): 1 will now close 
by reading the Hints for the week tocome. (Reads :)** If 
Samuel Pickwick—ahem !—didn’t use so much soap 
on his hands he wouldn’t always be late at breakfast. 
Augustus Snodgrass is requested not to whistle in the 
street. (Jo purses up lips, then coughs.) Tracy Tupman, 

lease not forget Amy’s napkin. (Brru ods.) Nathaniel 
Vinkle must not fret because his dress has not nine tucks.”’ 
[ Ad clap vigorously. 

0 (rises, strikes attitude with right hand resting on 
table): Mr. President and gentlemen, I wish to propose 
the admission of a new member — one who highly deserves 
the honor, would be deeply grateful for it, and would add 
immensely to the spirit of the club. I propose Mr. 
Theodore Laurence as an honorary member of the Pick- 
wick Club. (Changes tone.) Come now, do have him! 
[Ad laugh, then look from one to another. Jo sits down. 

Mec: We'll put it to vote. All in favor of this motion 
please manifest it by saying *‘ Ay.’’ 

0 (very loud): ; 

ETH (timidly) : i. 

Mec : Contrary-minded say ‘‘ No.” 

Mgc and Amy (loud): No. 

Amy (rises): We don’t wish any boys; they only joke 
and bounce about. 

MEG (doublfully) : Vm afraid he'll laugh at our paper. 

Jo (rises and speaks earnestly): Sir, 1 give you my 
word as a gentleman, Laurie won’t do anything of the 
sort. He likes to write, and he’ll give a tone to our con- 
tributions. We can do so little for him, and he does so 
much for us, I think the least we can do is to offer him a 
place here, and make him welcome if he comes. 

BETH (rises and speaks quickly): | say he may come, 
and his grandpa, too, if he likes. 


on 


Jo (rises, shakes hands with Betu and returns to her 
own place): Now then, vote again! Everybody remem- 
ber it’s our Laurie, and say ‘‘ Ay!”’ 

ALL: Ay! Ay! Ay! 

jo : Good! Bless you! Now, as there is nothing like 
taking time by the /eé/océ, as our friend Winkle observes, 
allow me to present the new member. 

[Goes to closet, throws open door, steps aside to show 
LaurRIk, silting on a rag-bag, laughing. 

MEG: You rogue! 

Amy: You traitor! 

BETH : Jo, how could you? 

0:1 couldn't help it, friends and fellow-members ! 
[ Takes chair from left wall, drags it to table, seats LAURIE 

in it, and ties on his badge—purple ‘‘ P. C."’ on it—pro- 

duced from her pocket ; resumes seat and folds hands. 

MEG (fries to frown): The coolness of you two rascals 
is amazing. 

LAURIE (rises, bows, first to Mec, then to each of 
others): Mr. President and ladies—I beg pardon, gentle- 
men—allow me to introduce myself as Sam Weller, the 
very humble servant of the club. 

0 (claps violently) : Good! Good! 

AURIE: My faithful friend and noble patron (waves 
hand toward jor, who has so flatteringly presented me, 
is not to be blamed for the base stratagem employed. I 
planned it, and she only gave in after lots of teasing. 

Jo: Come now, don’t lay it all on yourself; you know I 
proposed the closet. 

LAURIE (nods solemnly at MEG): Never you mind what 
she says. I’m the wretch that did it, sir. But, on my 
honor, I will never do so again, and henceforth will devole 
myself to the interest of this immortal club. 

Jo (runs to warming-pan, clashes lid like cymbal): 
Hear! Hear! 

[MeG bows graciously. 

BeTtH and Amy: Go on! go on! 

Lauri£E: I merely wish to say that as a slight token of 
gratitude, and to promote friendly relations between 
adjoining nations, I have set up a post-office in the hedge 
in the lower corner of the garden. It’s the old martin- 
house ; but I’ve stopped up the door, and made the roof 
open, so it will hold all sorts of things. Letters, manu- 
scripts, books and bundles can be passed in there, and as 
each nation has a key it will be uncommonly nice, I 
fancy. Allow me to present the club key, and, with 
many thanks for your favor, take my seat. 

[All applaud ; Jo clashes lid of warming-pan. LAURIE 
rises and bows with hand on heart many times. Finally 
MEG ay on table. 

Msc: As I believe there is no further business to come 
before the club the meeting will now adjourn until one 
week from this afternoon. ‘The new member, Mr. Weller, 
will please appear at three o’clock on Monday next. 

LAURIE (dows to MEG): You may count on me, ma’am 
—I would say, Mr. President. 

[All laugh. Amy gets up, takes off badge. 


or 


Amy: Good-by, everybody. I must go to my drawing. 
Laurie, I saw you yesterday on your new horse, and I 
must say you’re a perfect Cyclops. 

Jo (tears off wee looks indignantly at AMy): How 
dare you say so, when he’s got both his eyes ! 

Amy (tosses head, moves toward door at left): 1 didn’t 
say anything about his eyes, Jo March, and I don’t see 
why  r2. need fire up when I admire his riding. (Goes 
out door at left.) 

[Adi laugh. Mec, Betu and Laurie fake off badges and 
put them in pockets. 

Jo: That child means a cenfaur, Laurie, and she called 

ou a Cyclops. 
peal laugh again. 

LauRIE: How many of you girls will go for a drive 
with the Cyclops? 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


~ (gayly): Vl go, Teddy, and be delighted. 
3ETH (wistfully): | thought, perhaps, you’d go to see 
the Hummels this afternoon, Jo. You know mother 
asked us not to forget them while she was away. 

Jo: I can’t, Beth ; it’s too raw for me with my cold. 

Betu: I thought it was almost well. 

Jo (pinching Beru’s cheek): It’s well enough for me 
to go to drive with Laurie, but not well enough to go to 
the Hummels’, Beth, dear. I'll visit them to-morrow. 

LAuRIE: Won't you go for a drive, Beth? It would do 
you good ; you look tired and pale. 

Betu (smiles faintly): Thank you, Laurie. I think I'd 
better not. Meg, can you go to see the Hummels? 
[Laurie stands with jo in the doorway at left, looking 

back at BETH. 

MEG (seats herself in rocking-chair at right, takes work 


Srom little table, begins to sew): No, I'm too tired and too 


busy. Why don’t you go yourself? 

Betu (rubs hands back and forth on table, looking 
down): | have been every day. 

Jo (blows kiss to Betu): You're a little saint! Come 
on, Teddy ! 
[Jo and Laurie go out door at left. 


ox 


Betu (fo Mec): The baby is sick and I don’t know 
what to do for it. Mrs. Hummel goes away to work, and 
Lottchen takes care of it, but it gets sicker and sicker. 

Mec: Well, dear, I’ll go to-morrow. You ask Hannah 
for some of that nice broth and take it around there; the 
air will do you good, 

Betu (rubs hand across eyes, and starts slowly for door 
at left): My head aches and I’m tired, so I thought maybe 
some of you would go. 

[Stands a minute at door, then opens it, goes out. 

MEG (rocking): Beth is such a conscientious child! 
I’m sure mother didn’t expect us to look after those shift- 
less Hummels every shade day. Dear Marmee! I sup- 
pose she’s having a beautiful time visiting all the patients 
in that hospital, and doing nice things for them, now that 
father is getting better and she isn’t worried. I ought to 
write my weekly letter this afternoon. 

[ Rises, folds up work. Door at left opens to admit 
HANNAH. 

HANNAH (Sleeves rolled to elbows; rubs hands on 
apron; takes letter from skirt pocket, and hands it to 
MeG): There, Miss Margaret, dear, I’ve been a-huntin’ 
the house over for you. Here’s my letter to go in with the 
rest. I didn’t know but you'd be sendin’ to-night. 

MseG (lakes letler): Not till to-morrow morning, 
Hannah. Has Beth gone to the Hummels’? 

HANNAH: That she has, with a big bowl of broth, like 
the little dear she is! Will you just read out my letter, 
till I see if it sounds all right? 

[MeG opens letter, leans against table, facing audience. 
HANNAH, arms akimbo, looks over MEG’s shoulder. 
MEG (reads): ‘*‘ Dear Mrs. March ——’’ 

HANNAH (fils out hand for letter): You \et me read it, 
Miss Margaret. I’m more used to my own writin’. 
[HANNAH reads rapidly, holding letter in both hands. 

MEG watches her. 

HANNAH (reads): ‘* Dear Mis’ March : I jest drop a line 
to say we git on fust-rate. Miss Meg is goin’ to make a 
proper good housexeeper ; she gets the hang of things 
surprisin’ quick.” 

MEG (smiles): Thank you, Hannah. 

HANNAH: That’s no more’n you deserve. (Reads +) 
‘* Jo beats all for goin’ ahead, but she don’t stop to calc’ late 
fust, and you never know where she'll bring up. She 
done out a tub of clothes last Monday, but she starched 
’em afore they was wrenched, and blued Amy’s pink cal- 
liker, till you’d a-died laughin’! Beth is the best of little 
creeters, and a sight of help to me. Amy does well about 
frettin’, wearin’ her best clothes and eatin’ sweet stuff. 
Mr. Laurie turns the house upside down frequent, but he 
heartens up the girls, so I let ’em have full swing. My 
bread is riz, so no more this time. I send my duty to 
Mr. March, and hope he’s seen the last of his Pewmonia. 
Yours respectful, Hannah Mullet.” 

[HANNAH /o/ds letter and hands it to MEG. 


ox 

Mec: That’s very nice, I’m sure, Hannah. 

HANNAH: All right; then I’ll go back to my work. 

[ /furries out door at left. 

Mec: And Ill go and write my letter, now Hannah has 
set me such a good example. How Marmee will laugh 
over that account of us. 

[ Gathers up work, and goes out door at left. 

MEG (voice outside): \s that you coming in, Beth? 

BETH (voice outside): Yes, it’s I. 

[Betu enters at left, closes door, walks slowly to table, 
sinks into chair, lets head fall on table. Has on hat, 
coat and mittens. 

BETH (raises head, takes off hat and mittens, lays them 
on table): Oh, 1 do feel so tired, and my head is so queer ! 
How I wish Marmee were here! (//ead dropsagain. She 
begins to cry softly; then stands up and takes off coat; 
looks irresolutely about her, and walks to closet; opens 
closet door.) \think, perhaps, I ought to have some medi- 
cine, but I don’t know what to take. There’s Marmee’s 
camphor-bottle. (Zakes camphor-bottle from top of med- 
icine-chest, sits heavily down on rag-bag. Smells bottle 
and wipes eyes.) Maybe I shall feel all right in a little 
while. (Leans head against wall; shuts eyes. Enter Jo 
at left; hurries to closet, starts back when she sees BETH.) 

Jo (stoops over BETH): Christopher Columbus! What’s 
the matter ? 

BETH (opens eyes, puis out hand to warn off Jo) : You've 
had scarlet fever, haven’t you? 

Jo (holds out arms to Betu and lifts her from rag-bag) : 
Years ago, when Meg did. Why? 

BETH (puts arm around Jo’s neck. Buries head on Jo's 
shoulder): Then I'll tell you. Oh, Jo, the baby’s dead ! 

Jo (pats Betu’s head): What baby, my precious child? 

BETH (sobs): Mrs. Hummel’s ; it died in my lap before 
she got home 

Jo (leads BETH (0 rocking-chair, sits down, takes BETH 
in lap): You poor dear, how dreadful for you! I ought 
to have gone myself ! 

[Rocks and soothes BETH. 

BETH (crying): It wasn’t dreadful, Jo, only so sad! 
Mrs. Hummel had gone for the doctor, and I just sat and 





held the baby softly till they came back. The doctor said 
the baby was dead, and looked at Heinrich and Minna, 
who have had sore throats. Then he said, ‘‘ Scarlet 
fever, ma’am—ought to have called me before.’’ Then 
all of a sudden he turned around, and told me to go home 
right away, and he was afraid I might have the fever. 

Jo (hugs Betu): No, you won’t! If you should be 
sick I could never forgive myself! What sha// we do? 

Betu : Don’t be frightened, Jo, dear. I guess I sha’n’t 
have it badly. But my head aches and my throat is sore. 

Jo: If Marmee were only at home— Washington is so 
faraway. I’llcall Hannah. She knows all about sickness. 
[Jo gets up, puts BETH in rocking-chair, starts for door. 


or 


BetH: Don’t let Amy come; she never had it, and I 
should hate to give it to her. 

[ Closes eyes, leans back in chair. 

Jo: Selfish thing that I am! (Goes out at left, and is 
heard calling.) Wannah! Hannah, please come quick to 
the sitting-room ! 

Amy (voice outside): What’s the matter, Jo? 

Jo : I'll tell you in a few minutes. Stay upstairs, please, 
till I call you. 

[Enter HANNAH, followed by Jo and Mec. HANNAH 
goes to BETH. 

Jo (breathlessly) : Beth’s been to the Hummels’ every 
day for a week, and this afternoon the baby died in her 
lap, and the two other children are sick, and it’s scarlet 
fever. And the doctor sent her home, and was afraid she’d 
have it! Oh, Hannah! 

HANNAH (puts arm around Betu, helps her out of 
chair): Now, my lamb, I'll tell you what we’ll do; we’ll 
just have Doctor Bangs take a look at you, and see that 
we start all right. I'll get you to bed in your dear ma’s 
room, and we'll send Amy off to your Aunt March’s for a 
spell, and one of the others can stay at home and amuse 
you for a day or two. 

[ Puts arm around Bretn, leads her toward door at left. 

MEG (follows): 1 shall stay, of course ; I’m oldest. 

Jo (eagerly): I shall, because it’s my fault she’s sick. 
I told mother I’d do the errands, and I haven’t. 

HANNAH (Stops at door): Which will you have, Beth? 

BetH (smiles faintly to Jo): Jo, please. 

Jo: I'll do my very best to amuse you. 

[ HANNAH and Betu go out at left, followed by Jo. 

Mec: Now I shall have to tell Amy. (Goes to door 
and calls.) Amy! Please come down to the sitting-room. 
(Z:nter Amy at left. 

MEG (coaxingly): Now, Amy, dear, there’s scarlet 
fever at the Hummels’ and Beth has been exposed to it. 
We’re afraid she will have it, and we want you to go to 
Aunt March’s for a few days till 

Amy (rushes to rocking-chair, throws herself in it): J 
won't go! I will wzo¢/ I’d ten times rather have the 
scarlet fever than go to Aunt March’s, and stay with her 
and that horrid parrot! You know I would, Meg March ! 
[ Begins lo cry. 

MEG (aside): | shall have to get Hannah to try and 
reason with her. (Goes oul at left.) 


ar 


[Amy fakes oul handkerchief and cries. Enter LAURIE at 
left. He looks at Amy, puts hands in pockets and walks 
about room, whistling softly and frowning. After a 
minute or two he stops behind Amy’s chair, folds arms on 
back of chair, looks down at Amy. 

LauriE: Now, Amy, do be a sensible litthe woman. 
Don’t cry, but hear what a jolly plan I have. (Amy s/ops 
crying, but keeps handkerchief at eyes.) You go to Aunt 
March’s, and I’ll come and take you out every day driving 
or walking, and we'll have capital times. 

Amy (/rom behind handkerchief): 1 don’t wish to be 
sent off as if I were in the way ! 

LaurRIE (walks around in front of her. Hands in 
pockets again): Bless your heart, child, it’s to keep 
you well! You don’t want to have the fever, do you? 
I can tell you, miss, it’s no joke. 

Amy (taking handkerchief from eyes): No, 1 don’t want 
scarlet fever. But it’s so dull at Aunt March’s, and she’s 
SO Cross. 

LaAuRIE: It won’t be dull with me popping in every day 
to take you out gallivanting, and tell you how Beth is. 

Amy (hesitating) : Will you—will you come every day ? 

LAURIE (folds arms): On my honor as a gentleman ! 

Amy: And bring me back the very minute Beth is well ? 

LaurRIE: The very identical minute, madam. 

Amy (gets up slowly): Well—I guess—I’ll go. 

LAURIE (offers arm to Amy with low bow): Then may 
I have the pleasure, madam, of escorting you to your 
sister, Miss March, to say farewell and pack your bag, 
while I go to order the carriage ? 

Amy (makes sweeping courtesy): You may, sir. 

[ Zakes LAuRIE’s arm, he whistles march, and they march 
toward door at left. Curtain falls. 


Ome 
The Second Act — Four Weeks Later 


[MARCHEs’ silting-room. Same furniture asin Act I, only 
two chairs at table. MEG sewing in rocking-chair. Jo 
writing, and Amy drawing at centre-table, which is a 
little nearer right wall. 

Jo (throwing down pen, and making blot on sheet of 
paper, seizes blotter and soaks up ink): There! that’s just 
like me! and now I shall have to write that page all over 
again. Deary me, what a blunderer I am! 

Mec: Haven’t you anything funny to tell, Jo? It’s 
been such a ood des. 

Jo (leans back in chair, clasps hands behind head): 
Nothing seems dismal to me, now I know Beth is getting 
well, though I must say I wish Marmee was at home, as 
she would have been if father hadn’t had that relapse. I 
had a queer time with Aunt March to-day ; I was reading 
that everlasting Belsham to her, and droning away as I 
always do till she drops off; then I take some nice book 
and read like everything till she wakes up. To-day I 
made myself sleepy, and I actually yawned so she asked 
me what I meant by opening my mouth wide enough to 
take in the whole book at once. 

MEG (reprovingly): Oh, Jo! 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


Next Month: “The Cranford Play,” by Marguerite Merington 


In this play, which is a dramatization of ‘“‘ Cranford,” Miss Merington has preserved the delightful atmosphere of the quiet village, and pictured with great skill the maiden ladies who courtesy through Mrs. Gaskell’s 
charming story, their pretty social customs, quaint costumes, and their funny little eccentricities. ‘‘The Cranford Play” is in two acts, requiring forty-five minutes for presentation. 
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Belle Who Made 


The Most Brilliant Match of Any Girl in America 


BEING THE FOURTH PART OF 


HARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton: in the 
land from which his grandfather fled in 
terror his granddaughter now reigns a 
queen.’’ Such was the joyous toast 
which Bishop England proposed at 
a banquet in South Carolina on the 

i Fourth of July, 1827, when the vener- 

* able Carroll, whose Irish ancestors had 

settled in Maryland in the days of the 

English Revolution, had become the 

only surviving signer of the Declaration 

of Independence. 

It was then that Americans were 
reading with wondering eyes the stories 
which came from Ireland of the regal 
magnificence with which one of their 
countrywomen was dazzling the British 
people ; how she had become the wife 
of the brother of the foremost of British 
soldiers, and how the court of the newly wedded pair at 
Dublin Castle rivaled the brilliancy of royalty itself. She 
was called ‘‘ The American Queen of the Irish Court,’ 
and in no capital of Europe would her flatterers allow that 
there was a woman who surpassed her in the elegarice of 
her bearing and in the accomplishments of a sovereign. 
Indeed, she was only one of a group of sisters whom 
Europeans hailed as ‘‘ The American Graces.” Their 
mother, a daughter of Charles Carroll, had married 
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ORAWN BY LUCIEN DAVIS 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


Richard Caton, a poor English gentleman of handsome 
face and presence, who became a merchant after his arrival 
in this country. She herself bore the reputation of being 
one of the most attractive women of her day, and the 
graceful figure, the comely neck, the profusion of hair, the 
bright eyes and the winsome smile which are shown in her 
portrait amply bear witness to her womanly charms. 
Indeed, to her might not unfittingly be applied Macaulay’s 
famous description of ‘‘ Saint Cecilia, a beautiful mother of 
a beautiful race.’’ Her brother, too, had married a well- 
known beauty, Harriet Chew, a sister of two of the belles 
of the Mischianza, and of the Caton girls it was said, as 
Joseph Shippen wrote of their aunts : 
‘With either Chew such beauties dwell, 
Such charms with each are shared, 
No critic’s judging eye can tell 
Which merits most regard. 
’Tis far beyond the painter’s skill 
To set their charms to view, 
As far beyond the poet’s quill 
To give the praise that’s due.” 

Most famous of the four girls was Marianne, or Mary, 
who at the age of eighteen was married in Baltimore to 
Robert Patterson, brother of Betsy Patterson, the first wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte. When the couple went to England, 
together with Elizabeth and Louisa Caton, they created a 
profound impression on London society at a time when it 
was dominated by the Prince Regent, and when the Duke 
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“A STORY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN” 


of Wellington was in the height and flush of his military 
glory. In the English court Mrs. Patterson attracted the 
admiring eye of the Prince himself, who marveled at her 
as an American beauty. She easily adapted herself to 
English manners and customs, as her sisters also did, and 
in no long time she became a conspicuous figure among 
the choicest women of England. The victor of Waterloo, 
who time and again complimented her as an ornament of 
her sex, proudly lavished upon her all the honor which 
hospitality could suggest. 

Hardly less eminent than the Duke before the Battle 
of Waterloo had been his brother, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, with whom Mrs. Patterson, after the death of her 
husband in Baltimore, in 1822, and her return to England, 
was soon destined to attract the gaze of Europe. Wellesley 
at this time was sixty-three years old and a widower. He 
had sat in Parliament, had been Governor-General of 
India, had put down Indian rebellions, and had exhibited 
in high degree the qualities of a successful ruler, as well 
as of a military chieftain. 

In the spring of 1825 it was announced in Ireland, where 
Wellesley was Lord Lieutenant, that he was engaged 
to her, and it was noted in the United States as a curious 
coincidence that while one American girl had married the 
brother of Napoleon, another, and she hér sister-in-law, 
should marry the brother of Napoleon’s conqueror. 

‘* She has made,’’ said Madame Bonaparte, in a half- 
envious, half-querulous letter at this time, ‘‘ the greatest 
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match any woman ever made, and I suppose now that 
people will see Mrs. Caton was right in starving her- 
self to keep her daughters in Europe. The Marquis of 
Wellesley is sixty-five. He married an Italian singer, by 
whom he had a tamily of children. She is dead. He has 
no fortune ; on the contrary, he is over head and ears in 
debt. His salary is thirty thousand pounds per annum as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He will be there eighteen 
months longer, and if the King does not give him another 
place he is entitled as a poor nobleman to at least ten 
thousand pounds a year. he Catons, I suppose, will be 
quite enchanted at the match, for it gives them a rank in 
Europe, and with Mr. Carroll’s money to maintain it prop- 
erly they may indeed be considered the most fortunate 
people in the United States of America.”’ 


en 
The Bride Bore Herself Like a Queen 


T THIS time we have a curious glimpse in Dublin of the 
once opulent Harman Blennerhassett, the unfortunate 
victim of the Aaron Burr conspiracy nearly twenty years 
before. After tasting the bitterness of poverty he had 
gone back to Ireland to establish, if possible, a claim to an 
estate. In the marriage of Mrs. Patterson to the Marquis 
he thought that he saw an opportunity of gaining a place in 
the civil service of Ireland. In urging his suit he pointed 
out that he had some ties of kinsmanship with the Wellesley 
family, and then expressed his ardent wishes for ‘‘ the per- 
fect happiness of the union resulting from your nuptials 
with a lady whose acquaintance Mrs. Blennerhassett made 
some years since at Baltimore.’’ It was reported in the 
gossip of the day that while the Marquis himself had little 
money of his own, and that he was probably in debt, his 
American wife would bring him not less than £150,000. 
But the people of the Irish capital insisted that it was after 
all a genuine love match and welcomed it with uncommon 
rejoicing. 
here were two ceremonies of marriage performed at 
Dublin Castle in uniting the pair, First came the Lord 
Primate of Ireland with the rites of the Church of England. 
But the bride was a Catholic, and accordingly a second 
service was performed by the Archbishop of Dublin on 
the same day. It was this double nuptial that gave not 
a little concern to the politicians of the time. The 
Orange faction were in great alarm lest the Viceroy might 
find himself placed in leading-strings by the American 
beauty, and the influence which she might wield over him 
was a subject which occupied the attention of such leaders 
of the Irish people as Sheil and Daniel O’Connell. The 
bride was only thirty-one years old; she was in the full 
bloom of her beauty, and it was generally agreed that no 
peeress to the manner born could have given more proof 
of the ease and grace of a woman fit to rule. 


or 


Famous Ball for the American Beauty 


HE fame of the ‘‘ American Vice-Queen’’ is perpetuated 
in Sheil’s story of the famous Tabbinet, or Tabaret, Ball 
that was given at the Rotunda in Dublin not long after 
the marriage. The féte had been suggested as a popular 
expedient for helping to relieve the poor and starving 
of the nation, The name given to it described a watered 
fabric of silk warp and wool filling, and peremptory 
orders were issued that no one should appear at the 
castle in a dress that was not of Irish manufacture. Long 
in advance all the milliners and dressmakers of Dublin 
were overrun by Irish belles ; crowds of families flocked 
into the — from the surrounding country, and on the 
morning of the great day the streets were blocked with 
carriages hurrying from all quarters and filled with women 
anxious to look upon the fair American. Their country- 
men insisted that their tabbinet attire set off still more than 
their@rdinary costumes on such occasions the loveliness of 
Paspect as they stood in the rotunda waiting for the 
is and his wife. ‘‘ A Yankee Vice-Queen ’’—it was 
=‘ such a thing had never before been witnessed in 
the history of the Irish people.”’ 
en Wellesley entered to the music of the Royal 
Anthem, with his Marchioness leaning upon his arm, they 
were greeted with acclamations. The Lord Lieutenant 
was small in stature, but he was conscious that he was 
representing his sovereign at London, and the flattering 
courtiers thought that he was as majestic as if he stood six 
feet high, with his ‘* searching and finely irradiated eyes,”’ 
and his ‘* furrowed cheeks,’’ and wearing a uniform pro- 
fusely decorated with orders. In spite of his years he 
retained enough of the handsome and engaging manhood 
of his early days to impress the spectators as they gazed 
upon his coat with its insignia, his white pantaloons, and 
his short boots with tassels of gold. 


ert 
Lent Lustre to the Dublin Court 


But all eyes were turned in a moment upon the bride, for 
there seems to have been a peculiar curiosity to note 
how an American woman on such an occasion would deport 
herself. It was remarked at once that she executed her 
courtesies with unusual grace, and that she had nothing of 
la bourgeoise parvenu. She was dressed in simple white 
tabbinet crossed with a garland of flowers. Her figure was 
elegantly proportioned, her features finely regular in their 
delicate but distinguished Grecian outline, and her manner 
the perfection of composure and dignity. The Irish eye- 
witness in describing her said that ‘‘ her arms and 
shoulders, though less suited to Hebe than to Pomona, 
were finely moulded, and her waist delicately small and 
tapering. Her profile was marked and classical. Her 
complexion had not that purity and milkiness of color 
which belong to Irish beauty, but it was perhaps not the 
less agreeable from having been touched by a warmer sun. 
Her brows were softly and straightly penciled, and an 
expression of permanent mildness sat upon the lips.”’ 

Vith measured and stately tread the vice-royal pair 
advanced to a throne surmounted by a canopy of scarlet 
and gold at the extreme end of the reception-hall. When 
they had seated themselves their suite formed a hollow 
square around them to keep off the spectators from too 
close an ecco, and the ceremonies of reception were 
begun. Such was the homage paid to the lovely American 
that she was compared to the celebrated Miss Ambrose of 
the last century, who had occupied the throne of beauty at 
the court of Lord Chesterfield. Even the court of George 
IV at London, without a Queen, was regarded as being 
less brilliant than the court at Dublin Castle when it was 
under the rule of the Wellesleys. The triumph of Mary 
Caton was indeed complete. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Husbands of the Other Two “ Graces” 


OR was Louisa Caton, the youngest of ‘‘ The Three 
Graces,’’ hardly less successful in winning the admi- 
ration of the British nobility. Nearly eight years before she 
had married a distinguished soldier, Colonel Sir Felton 
Bathurst Hervey, who had been an aide-de-camp under 
Wellington at Waterloo, and who had lost his right arm at 
the Battle of Vitoria. Between 1820 and 1830 it became 
the fashion to compare the trio of sisters to the former his- 
toric British beauties, the Duchess of Rutland, the Duchess 
of Gordon and the Duchess of Devonshire. Of the oldest 
of the Americans, Sheil, in his exuberance, said that if he 
were called upon to point out among the portraitures of 
fictitious life an illustration of the Marchioness of Wellesley, 
‘* 1 do not think that with reference to her air, her man- 
ners, the polish and placidity of her expression, I could 
select any more appropriate than the English heroine of 
‘ Don Juan,’ the Lady Adeline Amundeville.’’ It was with 
much of the same — of admiration in the court of 
George IV that the charms of Lady Hervey were viewed 
by English noblemen, among whom she was to make a 
still more notable match. Louisa’s husband died two 
years after their marriage ; but when she was thirty-seven 
years old she was again married. The bridegroom was 
seven years her junior, was one of the handsomest men in 
England, and on the death of his father, in 1838, succeeded 
to the title of the Duke of Leeds. 

Elizabeth, the second of the sisters, was married, in 
1836, to Baron Stafford, whose family was one of the most 
ancient in England. There was also a fourth sister at 
home who married John McTavish, a Scotchman, who was 
Canadian consul at Baltimore. 

It was no wonder that Madame Bonaparte, when she 
heard how Louisa had carried off the heir of the Duke of 
Leeds, was moved to exclaim of the Catons : ‘‘ I think they 
are the most fortunate people I ever heard or read of.”’ 


on 


The Catons in the Old Society of Baltimore 


Botl the father and the mother of these brilliant women 

lived long enough to behold all their foreign triumphs, 
and the gallant Philip Hone, once Mayor of New York, has 
recorded in his diary a little scene which he witnessed in 
1840 on a visit to Fada and which also illustrates in 
its best estate the old-time social life of that city. ‘* Inthe 
evening,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ | went to a musical party at General 
Harper’s, where I found a great number of very agreeable 
people. I certainly think there are more handsome young 
married women and girls in Baltimore than in any circle of 
society of the same size | have ever known ; but you never 
see them except at a party of this kind; for they are not 
seen much in the streets, nor have they a Broadway to 
walk in. I had the pleasure to meet Mrs, Caton and her 
sister, Mrs. Harper, from whom I received a most friendly 
recognition. I called upon her yesterday and received a 
very particular message that she was lying down, but that 
I must certainly call again. She is old, not ugly ; infirm, 
but exceedingly gracious in her manners; and nearly 
blind, but lively and quick of apprehension. She was 
unquestionably (as I told her) the belle of the evening. 
Every gentleman on entering made her a bow, which she 
returned with much grace, after inquiring his name (for 
she finds it difficult to recognize her most intimate friends 
except by voice), and every lady took her hand in parting. 
How much of this arises from the circumstance of her 
being the mother of a Duchess, a Marchioness and a 
Countess it might be difficult to ascertain, but I am sure 
that if she were as haughty and disagreeable as she is affa- 
ble and ladylike this homage would not be paid with that 
willing frankness which I witnessed this evening. ‘ You 
ought to be happy, madame,’ said |, ‘ to find yourself so 
beloved.’ ‘ Indeed I am, sir,’ she replied ; ‘ you can have 
no idea how happy it makes me.’ We had fine music ; 
several of the ladies sang. If we had such parties in New 
York I would attend .nore frequently.”’ 

When the courtly James Buchanan went to London as 
American Minister in 1853—to be summoned back three 
years later to the Presidency—he frequently met the 
Marchioness of Wellesley and her sister, Lady Stafford. 
‘These three American girls,’’ he said, speaking also of 
the Duchess of Leeds, who was in Scotland, ‘‘ have had a 
strange fate. Many of their sex have envied them, but I 
think without cause. They are all childless, and would, I 
verily believe, have been more happy had they been united 
to independent gentlemen in their own country.’’ He dined 
with two of them in the historic palace at Hampton Court, 
and he wrote home to his accomplished niece, Miss Harriet 
Lane, who herself was soon to grace the White House as 
it had never before been by a young woman, about some 
of the impressions he had formed. The Lady Wellesley, 
it seems, was bowed down by dropsical disease, but she 
retained traces of her former beauty ; the Lady Stafford, 
whom he recalled as ‘‘ the belle of belles in her day in 
America,”’ had become gross, and all of her good looks 
were gone except a cheerful and animated countenance. 
But she was ‘‘ a fine worman and very much of a Catholic 
devotee,’’ and both the widows, declared the venerable 
statesman, loved to talk about America and appeared still 
to be possessed of ‘* genuine American hearts.”’ 


Dat) 


The Romance of Pretty Betty Jumel 


BOUT the time when the Caton girls were first attracting 
attention in Paris there was another American beaut 

who was regarded as a striking example of the independ- 
ent spirit of her countrywomen, and who, too, dreamed 
of European distinction. Indeed, there was no French 
woman of fashion in the gay capital who for a time lived 
more lavishly than the handsome and imperious Betty 
Jumel. The origin and the youthful career of this singular 
woman have been the subjects of not a little speculation in 
the early romance of American history. It is believed that 
she was born at sea somewhere between France and the 
West Indies; that her mother, whose name was Capet, 
died at her birth; that the daughter was adopted by a 
Mrs. Thompson, of Newport, Rhode Island ; that at seven- 
teen years of age she contracted a runaway marriage with 
Colonel Peter Croix, an officer in the British army, and 
that she thereupon removed with him to New York. It is 
known that her beauty was the object of much admiration, 
that she attracted public attention, and that her adventure- 
some disposition and her enchanting caprices were often 
themes of popular traditions that long lingered in the life of 
old New Yorkers. 

It was as the wife of the opulent French merchant, 
Stephen Jumel, that Madame Betty became a famous 





figure in the public eye. The Jumel mansion on 
Washington Heights is still one of the most notable 
historic houses on Manhattan Island that have survived 
the century. It was originally the wedding gift of the 
beautiful Mary Phillips, on whom George Washington 
pressed his youthful suit, but who chose to marry a lover 
who afterward became a Tory Colonel. 


an 
How She Would Entertain Royalty 


HE New Year’s Eve feasts which Betty gave in this house 
when she became its mistress ; the carnival of flowers, 
at which the guests would sometimes pelt one another with 
nosegays ; the plate, the scores of pictures and. the 
mysteries of secret passageways, all gave birth to many 
a legend about its revelries. Recent visitors saw there 
a stand which was said to have belonged to Voltaire, a 
large black leather trunk which was supposed to have 
been used by Napoleon on his march to Moscow, and an 
elaborate embroidery of flowers, surrounded by a golden 
chain on a white ground, which had been made by the 
Empress Josephine. On the furniture was emblazoned 
the symbolic ‘* N"’ of the Empire in commemoration of its 
great ruler. 

There it was on one occasion that Joseph Bonaparte was 
received with all the honor that it was possible for Madame 
Jumel to pay royalty. One of the traditional tales of the 
house is that when Joseph came thither to dine, he and the 
hostess passed out of the dining-room arm in arm to enter 
the banquet-room. The entrance from the hall was 
through a narrow door. When they came to it the distin- 
guished guest with a princely bow motioned to her to lead 
the way. But the Madame was unwilling to take prece- 
dence of her royal friend; she signified her wish that he 
should precede her, and there they stood (like Mrs. 
Malaprop and the gallant Beverley in the play, in their 
contest of scrupulous politeness lest one might be seated 
before the other), making their obeisances and bowing 
time and again as to which should surrender the right of 
precedence. It was never recorded who did surrender it. 
But Madame quickly made up her mind that such a situa- 
tion should not happen a second time. The next day 
another door was cut into the apartment, through whic 
thereafter she might enter simultaneously with any prince 
or potentate who might be her guest of honor. 


ot 


The Dashing Beauty Runs Through a Fortune 


FeLEGANT in person, commanding in her deportment, and 

ambitious to play the part of a cultured woman of 
the world, Betty Jumel was enabled, through the fortune of 
her husband, to live in a splendor which brought upon her 
the criticism of less unconventional persons, but to which 
she was supremely and contemptuously indifferent. 
When her husband took her to Paris, about the time of the 
downfall of Napoleon, they set up a magnificent establish- 
ment in which she enjoyed the social patronage of 
Lafayette, and in which she became as noted a figure as 
she had been in New York. A portrait of her which was 
painted in the French capital represented her in a rich 
gown of sapphire velvet. Her deep blue eyes, her chest- 
nut hair, the tull red lips, the expression of an independent 
and audacious nature in the features, and the pose of the 
buxom figure seated in a carved chair, were all character- 
istic of a worldly dame of the robust style of beauty. 

Her life of gay prodigality made such inroads upon 
Jumel’s fortune that he felt unable to start upon the task of 
trying to accumulate another. The spirited wife returned 
to America with the bold determination to restore it at all 
hazards. In a few years she had managed the broken 
estate so well, and with such businesslike energy, that 
when he came back to New York he found that they were 
again free to live in something like their former luxury. 
She lived happily with the old merchant until his death, 
which occurred when he was seventy years of age. Then 
soon followed an event which for a while filled New York, 
and indeed the country, with astonishment, even accus- 
tomed as the city had been to her caprices. 


or 


Her Marriage to the Venerable Aaron Burr 


FROM the time when Madame Jumel had been a young 

girl, and when Aaron Burr was only a Captain in the 
American army, she had been more than once under the 
spell of his strange fascination. He had introduced her to 
the celebrated Margaret Moncrieff, had desperately flirted 
with her, and had implanted within her an admiration which 
was still alive when he was an aged social exile. She had 
written of him in earlier days that he appeared to her to be 
‘* the perfection of manhood,’’ that his ecove and form had 
been fashioned in the mould of the graces, and that he was 
as familiar with the drawing-room as with the camp. 
‘* In a word,”’ she said, ‘‘ he was a combined model of 
Mars and Apollo. His eye was of the deepest black and 
sparkled with an incomprehensible brilliancy when he 
smiled ; but if enraged its power was absolutely terrific. 
Into whatever female society he chanced by the fortunes 
of war or the vicissitudes of private life to be cast he con- 
quered all hearts without an effort; and until he became 

eeply involved in the affairs of State, and the vexations 
incident to the political arena, I do not believe a female 
capable of the gentle emotions of love ever looked upon 
him without loving him. Wherever he went he was petted 
and caressed by her sex, and hundreds vied with each 
other in a continuous struggle to offer him some testimo- 
nial of their adulation.”’ 

Some time subsequent to the death of Jumel, the widow, 
who was then about fifty-eight years old and still an 
attractive woman, called upon Aaron Burr in his law office 
in quest of an opinion concerning her business affairs. 
After a long career of ostracism and ups and downs Burr 
was earning a precarious livelihood at the age of seventy- 
eight. Even then he had not altogether lost his power of 
interesting men and women in his conversation and man- 
ners. The Madame was again delighted with him; she 
caused one of her relatives, a young man, to enter his 
office as a law student, and after she came back from her 
summer visit at Saratoga, where she was long a famous 
figure, she invited the vivacious old lawyer to dinner. 
Poor and homeless, Burr quickly took advantage of the 
renewed impression he had made upon the opulent 
widow. With all the gallantry of his youth he tenderly led 
her to the dining-room, and gracefully remarked : *‘ I give 
you my hand, Madame ; my heart has long been yours.” 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 34) 
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The Forehandedness of Lucinda Smith 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Being the Fifth Sketch in “Samantha’s” Latest Experiences: “ Josiah and | Go a-Visitin’” 


HE fifth visit on our carriage trip wuz made to 
she that wuz Lucinda Tarble, Lucinda Smith 
that now is. She is my second cousin and I 
like her, but never liked the way she brung 
up her children —she had a boy of seven and 
a girl of six. 

Yow I believe in lookin’ after children, yes 
indeed I do, and gittin’ ’em headed right, 
and watchin’ over ’em. But it stands to 
reason that they must learn to stand alone or 
they will fall down ; you can’t always be right 
there proppin’ ’em up. 

But Lucinda felt different; she wouldn’t 
let her children make a move or lift a finger 
without her standin’ over ’em and tellin’ ’em 
jest how fur to move, and how fur the finger 
must be wiggled. 

It wuz most night when we got to Lucinda’s. 
They live in a handsome house, for they are 

forehanded folks. And Lucinda acted real pleased to see 

us. She come out on the piazza, as we driv up the hand- 
some gravel road to the door, with her knittin’ in her 
hand—a long, narrer, queer-lookin’ thing—and told us 
how glad she wuz that we had come, and that we had got 
there jest in time to see Bizer, for he and the little boy, 

Julian, was a-goin’ to start for Michigan in the mornin’. 
We had a good supper, and the house wuz in per- 

fect order, only so many safeguards stood round, built up 

from the floor and swingin’ down from the ceilin’, fencin’ 
the children off from the fire, and the lamp, and the suller- 
way, etc., it made things look queer. 

Aker supper, whilst the girl wuz doin’ up the work, 
Lucinda went to knittin’ agin on that queer-lookin’ thing 
as if she wuz in a hurry, and she told me that Bizer had 
bizness in Michigan and had to go, and that the rich 
old bachelor in Detroit that Julian wuz named for had writ 
to have him come and see him. 

Sez Lucinda: ‘‘ If it wuzn’t for my boy’s expectations I 
wouldn’t let him stir a step without me, and,” sez she, 
‘* 1 wuz so afraid that Julian would git run over by the 
cars I am goin’ to have ’em go by water.”’ 

‘* But,”’ I sez, ‘* hain’t you ’fraid he’ll fall overboard ?”’ 

** Oh, no,”’ sez she, ‘* for I have made Bizer promise 
that he will put a strap round Julian and fasten it to his 
belt. I am knittin’ the strap now,’’ sez she, and she held 
up that queer-lookin’ concern ; it wuz a yard and a half 
long and three inches wide, knit out of stout linen cord. 
I see that Julian couldn’t git away; it would hold him. 


or 


‘* But,”’ I sez, ‘* wouldn’t it be better to learn Julian to 
be cautious and careful, and go free?”’ 

**Oh, no!” sez she, ‘‘ he’s never gone free a minute in 
his life; when I take him to town I always lead him 
through the streets, and in meetin’ I always have him set 
between Bizer and me so’s nothin’ could happen to him.’’ 

‘* There couldn’t much happen to him in meetin’,”’ sez I. 

‘* No,”’ sez Lucinda, ‘‘I don’t spoze so, but I’ve always 
wanted to be on the safe side.’’ 

** I spoze so,”’ sez I, ‘* but has Julian always been willin’ 
to do as you wanted ?”’ 

** Oh, no!”’ sez Lucinda, ‘‘ he is a very active child 
naturally, and so venturesome ; I don’t know what would 
become of him if I didn’t watch him every single minute. 
He throwed himself and kicked only a few weeks ago 
right in meetin,’ because I would lead him up the aisle.” 

** Well, what hurt would have come to him if you had 
let him walk alone in the meetin’-house?”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t really know, but I felt safer to have holt 
of him ; of course children have fell and broke their noses, 
and they have got into the wrong seat — anyway, I felt safer. 
Now, nights I never feel safe til I tack him into bed.’’ 

‘** Tack him !’’ sez I wonderin’ ly. 

** Yes,’’ sez she, ‘‘ tack the bedclothes down to the bed- 
stead. I used to pin ’em down, but he’s got so strong 
now he jest kicks and rampages round so I have to tack 
him, I’m so ’fraid that he’ll git the clothes off and git cold.” 

** Why,” sez I, ‘‘ if the room is comfortably warm it 
don’t seem as if there is much danger. I spoze you do it 
after he has said his prayers?”’ 

‘* Oh,”’ sez she, ‘‘ I’ve give up tryin’ to make him say 
"em, because he uses such voyalent language at me 
while I’m tackin’ him. I felt that I couldn’t have him go 
from sag to profanity.”’ 

‘* Why,” sez I, ‘‘ Thomas J. never missed his prayers 
once when he wuz a child, and he keeps it up now, his 
wife sez. I have thought that wuz one reason that made 
him such a good man, but I never thought of tackin’ him 
into bed. e went quite free from a child. Why, before 
he wuz Julian’s age we let him go fishin’ alone. And we’d 
let him go horseback alone for quite a little ways ; of course 
he would promise us that he’d only go so fur, and he 
always did as we told him, and in that way he learnt to be 
careful. He fell off the horse once or twice at fust, but 
a wuz nigh by, and we thought it would be better to 
et him learn to take care of himself whilst we wuz round. 
He learnt caution and self-reliance, and before he was as 
old as Julian he could be trusted to go anywhere.”’ 


8 


‘* Mercy! I wouldn’t have Julian on a horse’s back for 
all the world. Supposin’ the horse should prance?’’ 

‘* Why, learn him to hold on; that’s what we did.”’ 

‘* Julian would be as likely to start for the village as any- 
where ; he would run away the minute he wuz let free.”’ 

‘* Well, we learnt Thomas J. to not disobey us, and 
givin’ him so many privileges he didn’t have to deceive us 
to git away; he felt that he w"z on his honor and did as 
we told him.’’ 

‘* Well, Julian won’t,’’ sez Lucinda. ‘‘ I remember once 
he got away from me when I wuz leadin’ him into meetin’, 
and he run more’n half a mile. Bizer had hard work to 
ketch him, and after that we both led him. He’s been 
real hard to manage; he’s always wanted his own way.”’ 


‘* Well,’’ sez I, ‘‘ don’t you think that up to a certain’ 


extent he ort to have it? We all have bodiés and souls of 
our own, and different minds and wishes. We can’t all 
think alike or act alike, and up to a certain extent we ort 
to have our freedom.”’ 

‘*Oh, my! I should faint away if I thought Julian had 
his freedom. Why, I shouldn’t sleep a wink while they 
wuz on their journey if I didn’t know he wuz strapped to 
Bizer. But Bizer has promised on the New Testament to 
not let him loose a minute till the boat reaches Detroit.’’ 


ot 


Bizer, a meak-lookin’ man with a high bald head, spoke 
up here and sez: ‘‘ Yes, I promise, Lucinda.’’ 

‘* But,”’ sez I, ‘‘ Julian has to git along by himself some 
time. He can’t go through life strapped to his father.” 

** Oh, well,’ sez Lucinda, ‘* when he gits of age he will 
have to go freer.’’ 

‘* But,’’ sez I, ‘* if anything should happen to you and 
Bizer Julian will have lots of money, and it will be hard 
on him if he hain’t learnt to have any self-reliance.”’ 

But I hadn’t much time to remonstrate for it wuz most 
night when we got there, and Bizer and Julian started early 
in the mornin’ for the boat, Julian lookin’ cross as a bear 
settin’ between Bizer and the hired man, so’s to not fall 
out of the buggy, and the strap in his Pa’s pocket ready to 
apply it to him the minute they reached the boat. 

Well, Lucinda’s eyes looked red at breakfast, and she 
worried some for fear that his Pa wouldn’t fasten the strap 
tight enough and he would slip through. But the thought 
of Bizer’s New Testament oath comforted her some, and 
she brightened up and begun to control little Luella 
Lucinda. Why, it she said, ‘‘ Luella Lucinda, don’t!”’ 
once durin’ them two days and nights she said it five 
hundred and eighty times, and I hain’t settin’ it too high. 
Why, good land! I have sometimes thought I had seen a 
mouse watched clost by a cat, but no mouse was ever 
watched as that mother watched that child. If Luella bit 
a’ apple on one,side it wuz: ‘* Luella, don’t; don’t bite in 
so ar: you'll break off your teeth.’”’ If she drinked a 
glass of water it wuz: ‘‘ Luella, don’t swaller such big 
mou’fuls of water, or you will fill your little throat too 
full.’’ And if she drinked slower it wuz: ‘‘ Swaller faster, 
Luella, or the water will run all over your little chin.”’ 

And so it went on until I got so wore out with it one 
evenin’ that | up and told Cousin Lucinda what I thought 
of it, about the onreason of her actions, and finally I 
brought up a deep simely I had hearn my mother use. 
Sez 1: ‘‘ As it has been said, and well said, ‘ Watched pot 
never biles,’ which I spoze means that if you watch a kettle 
too clost, and keep a-movin’ it back and forth and pokin’ 
the coals under it, it won’t bile. There is sucha thing as a 
wise caution, a’ overlook that don’t annoy or disturb, sort 
o’ distant and yet near at hand, some as the poem runs, 
‘ Thou art so near and yet so fur,’ soothin’ and comfortin’ 
like. But this constant taggin’ after a child and naggin’ is 
enough to spile any child whatsumever ; it spiles its dis- 
position by keepin’ it riled up all the time ; it teaches it to 
be dependent on somebody else ; it keeps the child from 
havin’ any self-control or judgment of its own.” 
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‘* But,”’ sez Lucinda, ‘‘ I don’t want my children to have 
any judgment of their own ; I can’t let ’em move off inde- 
pendent of me, I can’t.’’ 

And then I sez with a sort of a deep look: ‘‘ You'll 
have to, Lucinda, in the end; you’ll have to loosen the 
reins and leggo, and the kindest thing you can do now is to 
help ’em to help themselves ; let’em have their own way a 
little mite; let ’em learn to walk alone.”’ 

** But,’’ sez Lucinda, ‘‘ I want ’em to go my way always. 
I don’t want to let ’em go alone.”’ 

But I shook my head sadly and sez agin: ‘‘ You'll have 
to, Lucinda, you’ll have to; every human soul can’t be 
helped only jest so fur. Lonely they come into the world, 
lonely they will go out of it, and all along through life the 
lonesome soul, though surrounded by watchfulest relatives 
and friends, yet in a certain sense it Bos got to live alone, 
dwells by itself in the deep places where no eye can foller 
it, no ear hear what it sez; no one but the One who made 
that soul, made the deep places in which it hides itself. 

‘* Now, that individual, independent life has its rights ; 
it must have ’em, it is a separate bein’. Mothers don’t 
want to think so, but it is. A mother wants to take the 


hull child, clothes and all, and put it right in the middle of 
her own heart, and keep it there safe from all evil ; but she 
can’t, her heart hain’t big enough ; or she may want to git 
right inside her child’s heart and fill it full, so full that 
nothin’ else can git in, weighin’ as she duz over two hun- 
dred ; but she can’t, she is too big. 

‘* The best love, the truest and the tenderest, has to 
kinder hang round on the outside ; it can’t git inside of the 
beloved heart and soul, it can’t. It is a lonesome feelin’ to 
contemplate, but it is true. And so what remains for any- 
body to do is only to admit the fact, own up that the little 
soul hain’t a part of our own life, but has a separate life of 
its own, with its own duties, pleasures, cares and rights. 
It has a right to its own little thoughts and ways, its own 
little likes and dislikes, and the best we can do is to teach 
it to stand alone and stand straight. Nomatter how much 
we love to have it lean on us; and oh, how passin’ sweet 
it is to have the little fingers cling to ours, and the little 
form lean on our loving hearts ; but we must put self back 
of us, we must stand in front of ourselves, as it were, and 
do right, learn the little creeter to walk upright without 
our help. We must once in a while leggo of the little, 
dimpled hands, leavin’ ’em free to grab holt of duty. A 
tough lesson for mothers to learn, one of the toughest and 
hardest, but it is right.’’ 

Sez Lucinda dreamily : ‘‘ He promised not to leggo ; 
promised on the New Testament.”’ 

And then I see that her thoughts had wandered to little 
Julian, little voyager on the deep, strapped to his Pa, but I 
continued : ‘‘ Good land! talk about educatin’ a child ; 
why, if a mother is a true woman, a true mother, the child 
educates her more than she educates the child, enough 
sight. She learns a divine patience through bearin’ with 
the childish faults. She learns a divine courage from her 
love that will face all dangers, and for its sake smile at 
Satan’s rage and face a frownin’ world. She mounts up on 
the hite of self-abnegation and martyrdom when she learns 
it to git along without her, like a’ old bird pushin’ her 
young one out of the nest so it may learn to fly. Oh, how 
that old bird would love to keep it in the warm, sweet nest ; 
how her love wants to brood over it always; how she 
yearns to keep it clost to her own jealous, beatin’ heart. 
How doubly lonesome the old nest is when the little one is 
gone; how happily sad and joyously mournful is the 
thought that it is learnin’ to fly alone, learnin’ to be happy 
away from her, away from the old nest—that the home 
nest can never again, as of old, be the bound of its joy 
and content. No, the wide horizon has dawned on it, the 
clear fields of ether, and it must soar away and sing its own 
songs, build its nest, live its life in its own world.”’ 
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Agin sez Lucinda: ‘‘ If the strap don’t break Julian is 
safe.’’ 

And then I see that it wuz no use to eppisode any more 
at that time, and I wound up my knittin’ and eppisodin’ 
and went to bed. But ever and anon, as I lou oppor- 
tunity I advised Cousin Lucinda for her good, but don’t 
know as it did much good; you can’t give good advice 
three times a day in a little sweetened water like pikery. 
No, you have to hang round and administer it the best you 
can, and where you can, and when you can; and then you 
hain’t sure that it is swallered. 

I felt considerable sad as we driv away, Luella and her 
Ma standin’ on the piazza, for I hearn Cousin Lucinda say : 
** Don’t set down on your little new gown, Luella, or you 
will muss it all up’’ ; and a minute after, jest as we went 
round a corner of the house, I hearn her say: ‘* Don’t 
stand up so much, little Luella Lucinda, or you will break 
off your little ankles.’’ 

I felt deprested and sithed hard, and I should have 
sithed harder had I known of the dark shadder that wuz 
a-hangin’ over Lucinda so soon to fall. But the news 
come to us in afew days. Bizer had kep’ his oath strict, 
had strapped Julian to him, and all the voyage he had had 
only the length of the strap to careen round in, and bein’ a’ 
active child he had rebelled and made his Pa’s trip a sad 
and queer one. 

But jest as they reached the pier Bizer, honest man, had 
to let Julian loose a minute to tend to his baggage, and 
that one minute of liberty Julian used, nobody knows 
how, orever will. "Tennyrate from that day to this he has 
never been hearn from; he disappeared from the face of the 
earth as if he had never been—he and the strap. It wuz 
spozed that never havin’ been allowed to go nigh the edge 
of the vessel, and not knowin’ how fur he could lean over 
safely, he leaned over too fur and went under the boat, and 
wuz carried off by some undercurrent that always flows 
for the onprepared and oncautious. 

‘* Poor little creeter!’’ | sez as I read it, and the tears 
jest flowed down my face. And then in a minute after I 
sez, ‘‘ Poor little Luella Lucinda!”’ thinkses I, what will 
your freedom move be if you ever do break loose? And I 
felt dubersome about her, dretful dubersome. 
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@. In the next (the February) Journal “ Samantha” tells what happened 
on her last visit— a visit more humorous than any of her others. 
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The Successors of Mary the First 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Author of “ A Singular Life,”’ ‘‘ The Madonna of the Tubs,’’ “ Burglars in Paradise,’’ ‘* The Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 


Chapter Vii—The Ascent of Lottchen 


EACH STREET, totally unguarded at night, when 
anything might happen, was munificently pro- 
tected by the city in the daytime, when noth- 
ing ever did happen. 

‘* If we can only hold out till six o’clock,’’ 
chattered Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ the officer will be on 
his beat. Heaven help us, Hazel! They are 
fitting the key to the back door this minute.”’ 

‘* They’re too drunk to turn the lock,’’ in- 
sisted Hazel. ‘‘ It’s got that kink to it, you 
have to poke it across lots. Don’t be scared, 
Mommer. /’// take care of you.”’ 

But Mrs. Hollis, too terrified to raise a 
smile at Hazel’s magnificent manner, replied 
only by crawling to all the bedroom doors—there were 
three — which she locked and bolted with shaking fingers. 
Hazel watched these preparations for a siege with wild, 
excited, snapping young eyes. The girl of the period felt 
that the opportunity of her life had come. It was now 
clearly her duty to take command of her mother. She 
began to get into some clothes—the first things she 
could lay her hands on. These proved to be some of her 
father’s underwear, covered by Mrs. Hollis’s Christmas 
dinner dress and surmounted by 4 red blanket. 

‘* Mommer,”’ she said abruptiy ‘‘ bolt me out and bolt 
yourself in tight. I’m going to sneak out the front door 
while they’re ramming away at the other. I'll be back 
before you could eat a caramel. Here’s one on the 
mantelpiece ; chew away on it till you hear me coming.” 





figure clad in a trailing brown silk dress (which was open 
at the throat over a man’s undervest), smothered in a red 
bed-blanket and surmounted with a golf-cap. Hazel’s 
long hair fell beneath the cap. Brown fire and red fire 
blazed in her eyes and cheeks. Jove! What a pretty 
lunatic! The officer felt for his handcuffs. 

‘* Bring ’em along,’’ said Hazel. ‘‘ You'll need five 
pairs. We've got high jinks up at our house. Hurry up, 
for I’ve got to get back and take care of my mother !”’ 
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Mrs. Hollis lay onthe floor. This dreadful affair seemed 
easier to bear on something hard than on anything soft. 
Tossed between terror and self-reproach she listened for 
her daughter until her head reeled. She was as drunk 
with fear as the marauders below with ‘‘ tonic.’? Would 
George ever forgive her? Could she ever forgive herself? 
How could she have allowed Hazel to go? How could 
she have prevented her? The mother of the period in that 
twenty-minute space of anguish perceived that the power 
which would have kept Hazel where she was told to stay 
should have begun about thirteen years ago— and did not. 

The orgy at the back door suddenly ceased. Had the 
party perceived the child and followed her? Mrs. Hollis 
remembered Hazel’s advice about the caramel, and, with 
the instinct of an obedient mother, considered whether she 
should follow it, to calm her nerves. 

‘* Hello, Mommer !”’ 

A clear, young voice pealed on the cold, dark morning 
air. ‘‘ Here I am! I'll be there before you can squash a 
peppermint. / said I'd take care of you. We've got 


tore the telegram up and related them in a letter to her 
mother, who replied by special delivery : 


‘Misfortune is like milk. Spill it, and you make a mess of 
it. Carry it steadily, drink it slowly, and you will find it con- 
tains fifty per cent. of nourishment. I have not read your 
letter to George. If you are neither of you hurt I don’t think, 
if 1 were you, I would hurry him home. He is a pretty hard- 
worked man, and more tired than I ever saw him before. Is 
it best to spoil his vacation by saying anything about this 
shocking thing till he gets home? Of course, I will do as you 
say. ad 

The subtleties of unreason are too fine for the rougher 
imaginations of the reasonable to follow, and in a different 
state of mind and body Mrs. Hollis could not have been 
wounded by her mother’s letter. Tired, worried, worn 
and lonely, she read it through an erring lens. She felt 
unaccountably wronged by it. Her first purpose to 
answer it as she felt gave place to a determination not to 
answer it at all. Any overworked and unhappy woman 
will understand (no other being could) how een con- 
ceived the idea that she had lost the sympathies of both 
her husband and her mother. She clasped the delusion 
to an aching heart, and began to ascend the mountain of 
housework which the arrest of Ellen had piled sky-high. 

Patiently she diversified the round of baking, sweeping 
and dish-washing by occasional forays intotown. Innone 
of these did she capture a cook. Three women, indeed, 
agreed to come out and see how they liked it. Two of 
these did not suggest an appearance; and Mrs. Hollis, 
who for so many years had with much delicacy of feeling 
averted her face from the mortification of her neighbors 
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‘* You must not go one step,’’ faltered the mother. 
** You will be murdered on the way. Where are you 
going, anyhow ?”’ 

‘* Oh, only to the police station,’’ answered Hazel lazily. 

‘* T forbid it! I refuse permission! You shall not go!”’ 
cried the mother. 

But the daughter to whom ‘‘ shall’’ and ‘‘ must’’ were 
obsolescent (not to say obsolete) words quietly drew the 
bolts and went out of the room. 

‘* Then I am going, too !’’ announced Mrs. Hollis. 

‘* You’re in your nightgown,’’ whispered Hazel, ** and 
you’d faint on the way—slap in the snow. Bolt yourself 
in, [ tell you, Mommer, and I'll take care of you !”’ 

She snatched her father’s golf-cap from the hat-tree as 
she crawled downstairs, and let herself out of the front 
door without making the slightest sound. 
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The Lieutenant was snoring a little with his head on his 
desk when a click at the great front door aroused his expe- 
rienced consciousness. He sprang, and stood confounded. 
The station clock pointed to five minutes after three. 
Standing composedly before him appeared an extraordinary 
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‘“ The Successors of Mary the First” was begun in the October, 1900, 
issue of the Journal. 
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WHAT A PRETTY LUNATIC! THE OFFICER FELT FOR HIS HANDCUFFS” 


handcuffs on the whole five of ’em. They were drunk on 
the kitchen floor. Ellen was across the stove —I wish the 
fire hadn’t been out. Put your clothes on, Mommer, for 
there’s a policeman coming upstairs with me. I brought 
three of ’em, so there’s one to spare for you. 

‘* This is too jolly for anything!’’ added Hazel. ‘‘I 
never had such a good time in all my life.’’ 

She admitted the Peach Street officer to her mother’s 
presence with her dancing-class bow. The trail of her 
mother’s brown silk, splashed and muddy, hung across 
her arm. The lace ruffle of her dainty nlshadveas showed 
above her father’s undervest. The red blanket gave her 
the cut of a handsome squaw, and the golf-cap sat jauntily 
on the side of her falling hair. 

‘* Madam,”’ said the officer, ‘‘ I congratulate you on 
having the pluckiest girl in this city.’’ He then hurried 
away to carry his prize to the patrol wagon. The Sweet 
Home Station, which had not received so many involun- 
tary visitors for a year and a _ half, modestly bore the 
honors which the Peach Street officer laid at its feet. 

3efore the next night Old Nick was engaged to sleep in 
the Hollis house and protect the family until the master 
should return. 

When the shock of this dramatic event had somewhat 
subsided Mrs. Hollis wrote a telegram to her husband 
explaining the circumstances. On further thought she 


when publicly deserted by city servants whom they had 
come to the station to meet, found herself in the position 
which it had never occurred to her as possible that s/e 
could fill; and noticed, with burning cheeks, that one or 
two Omniscient Suburbans were too much engrossed to 
observe her own too evident plight. The third candidate 
came out in a blizzard at the time specified, took one look 
at the robust plow breaking out the streets of Sweet 
Home, said she didn’t think she should like it, and swung 
herself aboard the return train which coughed its way into 
the station as the other sneezed out. 
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When the schoolmaster came back from New York he 
found his wife on her knees scrubbing the front vestibule. 
He had come unexpectedly, thinking to surprise and 
please her. Soothed by the tact and charm of his mother- 
in-law, eased by her luxurious home, rested by his unex- 
ampled vacation, the fretted man had regained his dreamy, 
peaceful identity. He longed for his own books, his 
child’s nonsense, the arms of his wife. He hurried up the 
walk with shining face. The accumulated constraint of 
weeks still prevented the little greeting whistle which was 
dearer to his wife than he would ever know. 

Perley dropped her scrubbing-brush and leaped to her 
feet. The skirt of her cotton dress was pinned up and 
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back about her waist. Her hair was disordered. Her 
sleeves were rolled to her elbows, and her dripping hands 
sought the drying capacity of her apron. He remembered 
that he had noticed from time to time washerwomen doin 
the same thing. She lifted to him a countenance welakiod 
with worry. 

He caught her to his heart with a low, passionate 
exclamation, and she would have scrubbed the whole 
house and a dozen like it for that moment's precious span. 

** You never told me!’ he murmured with rising ten- 

. ** You never wrote to me at all !’’ 

** I didn’t mean to,’’ said Perley. He pushed back her 
face and scanned it gravely. Something in her tone had 
swerved the current of his feeling. 

** I should have spoiled it all— your vacation, | mean,” 
she explained. ‘*‘ Besides, Mother advised me not to.’’ 

** Your mother advised you not to write to me!”’ 

‘* Well—not exactly —not precisely that. I wrote her 
what happened, and she thought she’d better not show 
you the letter. Then Hazel and I had to go to court to 


testify —and I knew you wouldn't like that—and I was a 
~ deal upset by the fright, and the whole thing —and 
so —— , you've knocked over the floor-pail, and 


we’re both of us up to our knees in muddy water. Get 
right out of it and yn your feet!" 

he schoolmaster and the pail py parted com- 
pany. In silence the principal took his wife in his arms, 
all dripping as she was, and, as if she had been an invalid 
or even a bride, carried her upstairs to their own room. 
Still without a word he pulled off her slippers and stock- 
ings and tenderly bathed and dried her feet, tore off her 
wet dress, and put his overcoat around her, then bundled 
her in a red eiderdown puff, took the conglomerate result 
into his lap, and sat down with it before the register. 
With reverence he took her parboiled hands into his, and 
lifted them slowly to his lips. 

** Now,”’ he emanded with a passionate authority, 
**tell me the whole story. Do you suppose I’d have 
stayed away one day if I had known ?’”’ 

** But you could go away,’’ said Perley weakly. As 
soon as the words had escaped she would have given a 
wife’s wildest kiss to recapture them. Born of dumb 
bitterness, sprung from sheer nervousness they had taken 
wing into the awful freedom that fate reserves for the 
trifles which bless or curse our lives. The clasp of the 
iian’s arms almost instantly loosened a little about the 
eiderdown puff. 

‘* If you think you could be comfortable in the easy- 
chair,’’ he said politely, ‘‘ I'll change my wet stockings.”’ 
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The rooms were full, and the manager was so happy 
that she was more than good-natured. The criginality 
which had led her to select for her office the ingenious title 
by which it was now well known had developed in all 
branches of her business, and ‘‘ The Domestic Problem 
Solved’’ was a cheerful success. 

One day in early gw a brown-haired lady in a 
brown cloth suit, with brown eyes to match, presented 
herself at the establishment which bore this extraordinary 
name. Nobody paid any particular attention to her, and 
she looked leisurely about her. She found herself in a 
large, light room covered with a tapestry carpet, punctu- 
ated sparsely with plush furniture, and decorated with a 
single photograph, large in size and pronounced in char- 
acter. This was a copy of Millet’s Noon, a picture less 
well known than many by this artist, and portraying the 
figure of a peasant woman, worked to exhaustion, fallen 
on the grass with her face buried in her nerveless arms. 

The lady in the brown suit stood for a time unnoticed in 
the crowded room. She observed the eyes of several of 
the women, who were presumably candidates for domestic 
situations, wandering to the Millet peasant on the wall. 

‘* That’s how they do it,’’ said a two-hundred-pound 
Canadian, pointing to the picture. ‘‘I was that way 
mostly at my last situation—worked to skin and bone. 
I mean to take it easy this time.’’ 

The lady with the brown eyes came on to the manager’s 
desk. She was politely received—the manners of the 
manager were unexceptionable — and requested to explain 
her wishes as briefly as possible. 

** Our women do not like to be kept waiting,”’ said the 
manager. ‘‘ Their time is valuable——”’ 

** And the ladies?”’ queried she of the brown eyes. 
** What about our time?’ 

‘ A lady belongs to the leisure classes,’’ was the swift 
reply. ‘‘ Your wishes, please ?’’ 
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The customer defined them. The brows of the manager 
contracted a little. 

‘** The general-housework girl, madam, is out of date,’’ 
she answered. ‘‘ She will soon be an extinct variety. 
But I will see what I can do for you. Your name?” 

‘* Mrs. George Hollis.”’ 

** Residence ?”’ 

‘* Sweet Home.”’ 

‘* I’m sorry,’’ observed the manager. 

‘* Peach Street.’’ 

‘* Too far out. Age?’’ 

‘** Excuse me,’’ stammered the lady. 

‘“* Good health?’’ proceeded the manager. 
temper? Good disposition ? 
much company ? the outing shirts go out? How 
large a wash? How many evenings out? Do you give a 
week’s vacation? How many afternoons?” 

** T do not understand ——”’ began Mrs. Hollis. But the 
manager of ‘‘The Domestic Problem Solved’’ went on : 

** How long have you been without a girl? Why did 
the last one leave you? How many have you had this 
winter? What are your qualifications to fill the position of 
employer? What are your references, please ?”’ 

** My what?”’ 

‘** Your references, It is our unvarying custom not to 
place ladies on our lists without references.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis turned and was about to leave the place 
without trusting herself to reply when the pungent memory 
of her emergency smote her like uncorked ammonia, and 
she contrived to control herself so far as to answer calmly : 
** My husband is a professional man— a teacher.”’ 

‘*Ah! That is promising. A college professor, per- 
haps? The title goes a great way with our clients. Nota 
professor? That’sapity. I ould have given you quite a 
wide choice,’’ complained the manager. 

** Mr. Hollis is principal of the High School of our city,”’ 
observed the lady, not without some rising altitude of man- 
ner, which the woman of business was swift to perceive. 

‘* For people of position,’’ she hastened to say suavely, 
**some of our difficulties are removed, provided,’’ she 


** Street ?”’ 


‘* Sweet 
How many children? How 
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added, ‘‘ that the style of living corresponds. What is 
your style of living? Do you have Wilton carpets? A 
good deal of bric-a-brac? Portiéres? Chandeliers?”’ _ 

‘* Our carpets are straw or ingrain,’’ replied Mrs. Hollis. 
** We have no bric-A-brac to speak of, and no portiéres nor 
chandeliers, whether you — of them or not.”’ 

The manager shook her , but hurried on to say : 

‘* Perhaps your domestic references may compensate. 
What are your domestic references ?”’ 

** lam very dull ; I fail to follow you.”’ 

‘*T mean what references have you from previous 
employees? We find these very valuable. They out- 
weigh everything else.’’ 

‘* It seems to me,”’ said the customer with dignity, ‘* that 
we have neither of us the time for this kind of farce.’’ 

‘* But I am quite in earnest,’’ urged the manager of 
‘* The Domestic Problem Solved.’’ ‘* You are not up to 
the new methods. You are behind the times. This office 
keeps abreast of them. Have you nothing atall? Is there 
no cook or second girl to whom you could refer me?”’ 

‘* There is the wife of a plumber who used to live in 
the city of Boston,’’ admitted Mrs. Hollis, who was now 
inclined to make the best of the joke. ‘‘ He has started a 
branch business in New York,’’ continued the Bostonian. 
‘** | think she would give me a reference if I asked her.”’ 

ae Name ? ” 

** Mrs. John Donahue.’’ 

** Ah! The well-known firm of Donahue and Connelly ? 
Excellent! Nothing couid be better. I will consult her at 
once. How long was she with you?” 

‘* Thirteen years.’’ 

‘* No further reference is necessary, madam,’’ returned 
the manager unexpectedly. ‘‘ We should call this A No. 1. 
Ladies,’’ she said loudly, addressing the women who sat 
in the plush chairs, ‘* here is a person whose last cook 
stayed with her thirteen years. How many of you would 
like the place ?’’ 

Fourteen women arose. The big Canadian was at their 
head. The customer, flushed with her momentary suc- 
cess, indicated by a motion of her eyelids that she declined 
the services of the Canadian. 

‘* Your Millet has made a revolutionist of her,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Give me that German girl with the soft eyes.”’ 

** Miss Lottchen,’’ called the manager deferentially. 

The German girl came modestly forward. 

** Will you come and work for me?’’ asked Mrs. Hollis. 
‘* T will treat you kindly, and pay you well. I’ve nothing 
more to say. You can come or not, as you please.” 

‘* | see you when you first come in, ma’am,’’ answered 
Lottchen prettily. ‘‘ In all my travelin’ an’ workin’ I 
never see a lady so nice like you. You look so kind as my 
own mudder. I will work for you.”’ 
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Chapter Vili— Lottchen’s Abdication 


pw aid certainly knows how to create home-makers, 

and, whatever else may be said, teaches her women 
to respect that station of life into which it has pleased 
God (and man) to call them. , 

Lottchen proved too good to be true. She ascended 
the dais sweetly, took the empty throne strongly, and held 
it royally. She had some of the fine, old-fashioned quali- 
ties of Mary the First, added to the best of her own 
nationality, and she restored to the souls of our friends 
their perishing faith in the practicability of home service. 
For their adventures had superinduced in them the philos- 
ophy to which our common experience is rapidly pushing 
us all. They had begun to perceive that the very existence 
of our homes is threatened by the anarchy which has 
reached the imagination and is controlling the conduct of 
the domestic workwoman. Up to the present time the 
revolution occupies the woman. It has not yet befuddled 
the clearer business head of the domestic workman. 

Lottchen respected herself, -her vocation and her 
employers, and she bestowed, and therefore received, pro- 
portional happiness. 

Peace descended upon the troubled house into which 
unexpected good luck had directed her. The tangle dis- 
appeared from the brow of the schoolmaster, and hope 
revived in the heart of his wearied and worried wife. 

The slight divergence between the two, which had 
developed they could not have said how, had begun to 
converge slowly in the best and surest of all ways— by not 
thinking about it. For some weeks, in fact, Mrs. Hollis 
thought as little as ible on any subject. She found 
herself more seriously spent than she had supposed, and 
the most important consequence of the constraint which 
had formed between herself and her husband was that she 
did not tell him how exhausted she was. Every day found 
her for hours motionless upon her bed ; eyes closed, arms 
hanging, devitalized nerves crying for their lost life—all 
overworked women know how. She soon became, how- 
ever, cheerfully conscious of regaining herself, and had 
gone so far as to promise Mrs. Voisin to try next Friday 
to hear the paper on the Australian ballot at the 
Omniscient Suburbans. (For her prolonged absence from 
this exacting organization had begun to excite that amount 
of remark which verges on scandal.) She had reached 
this point of physical and mental revival when Hazel blew 
into the study one day with fate upon her face. 

‘* Popper! You go tell Mommer—for somebody’s got 
to. Lottchen’s mother’s gone up a spout.’’ 

‘** Dead ?’”’ inquired the schoolmaster feebly. 
paper dropped from his hands. 
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‘* No such luck!”’ returned Hazel with the cheerful 
heartlessness of herage. ‘‘ She’s had to go and fall down 
some old stone steps and get smashed up. She’s broken 
her neck, or her head, or her thigh, or something. 
Lottchen’s going. She’s going to sail straight for Berlin, 
slap off—next Saturday. She’ll land there in a week.”’ 

‘* If you consulted your geography occasionally,”’ 
sighed the principal, ‘‘ you might learn, after some appli- 
cation, that no line of steamers sails direct for Berlin.’ 

The loss of Lottchen seemed to him, for the moment, a 
small matter compared with the brilliant ignorance of his 
daughter. But the time came when it occurred to him 
that he was not so sure. Might it be easier, on the whole, 
to have any kind of a daughter than no kind of a cook? 

The blow fell from the shining heavens. Lottchen was 
a mother-girl, and the passion of the mother-girl surpasses 
the passions of love, of jealousy, of restlessness—sur- 
mounts all the great human emotions which separate mis- 
tress and maid. Lottchen wept— but went. 

She wrote a few weeks later that her ‘‘ mudder was 
gecripplet for her live. She did gry, ‘ Meine tochter! 
Meine tochter!’ and did like to die for joy when I 


His news- 








geknocket on der door. In all my travelin’ an’ workin’ I 
never see eine lady so kind like you. But I can go no 
more besailin’ an’ betravelin’ from my mudder.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis bore this fresh bereavement with unexpected 
composure. When the news was mercifully broken to her 
there fell a few grave and silent moments. Then she puz- 
zled her family . a vigorous peal of laughter. 

‘* George,’”’ she said, ‘* this has ceased to be dreadful. 
It has become ridiculous.”’ 

In this cheerful condition of mind she resumed the 
quickstep of life again, prepared to dance through the 
employment offices with a brave and steady foot. 

She came home from her first day’s renewal of this too 
familiar occupation with the old clenched and knotted 
nerve, but her cheeks were almost too bright, and her eyes 
had a fictitiously merry swing. 

‘* George,’”’ she began, ‘‘ I’ve struck a new amusement. 
They call it ‘ The Sociological Bureau.’ It is a corpo- 
ration. Itis founded by progressive people who propose to 
meet the demands of the age. It is quite advanced a 

‘* Did you get a girl?’’ interrupted the schoolmaster. 
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‘* I’m coming to that. 1 want to tell you about this 
funny place. They convinced me in a few minutes that 
only an effete aristocrat would tamper with the intelligence 
offices, and that all the regular philanthropic and business 
agencies for the supply of domestic service —all the old, 
steady things that most people trust to— were the relics of 
a black and barbarous age. To this organization alone 
generations to come should hereafter turn for dinners 
and breakfasts. Luncheons | don’t think were mentioned. 
I made out that the cook of the future would be expected 
to supply but two meals a day, with the privilege of redu- 
cing these to one if she asked it. Her wages are to be 
regulated by a vast association to be known as ‘The 
Culinary Ladies’ Union.’ Her hours out ‘4 

‘* But about a girl ?’’ 

‘* Pll get to that ina minute. Her hours of absence from 
her post are to be dictated by herself. The theory is that 
she should be relieved from duty every afternoon at —two, 
I think. Perhaps it was half-past one. If you want any 
incidental service after that—such as a meal, tor instance, 
or some one to stay with a baby or a sick person—you 
hire it from outside. You hire everything from outside, I 
understand, that she declines todo. You will see at once, 
in the country and in isolated places, the immense conve- 
nience of such an arrangement !”’ 

‘* But did you hire a servant ?’’ 

‘* You poor, benighted fellow! There is no such sub- 
stantive as servant left in the English language. A serv- 
ant is as extinct as a dodo. For sufficient consideration 
a few ladies will stoop to assist you. If not very advanced 
they will consent to be known as helpers, secretaries, com- 

anions and the like. The choice term is companion. 
ou are expected to supply them with bicycles.”’ 

** Supply them with what?”’ 

‘** Bicycles, George, bicycles! Can you spare yours? 
Or could you induce Hazel? Oh—!I forgot—and pianos. 
They are to have a piano, George. Anda parlor. The 
elementary condition is a front bedroom. [| suppose we 
could give up ours and turn into the hall chamber.”’ 

‘* | am reminded,’’ observed the schoolmaster grimly, 
‘* of Mark Twain’s invitation to his burglars to spend a 
month in the spare-room. But as to a girl?” 

‘* Wait till I tell you some more about the modern 
improvements in domestic service. The most delightful is 
the new rule about references. Haven’t you read about it ? 
They said it had been in the New York papers—but I 
haven’t read the paper for so long. You see, you give 
them a reference when they have been in your house a 
month. This is fundamental. They are archangels till 
they get their reference. Then they act like the other thing 
if they want to—and go—for they’ve got you. If you 
decline to sign the new reference you are Aotahedl bey 
some pique or injustice.’ So you sign the reference.”’ 

‘*] think I see myself!’ muttered the schoolmaster 
between his teeth. ‘‘ But I insist—what kind of a girl 
does ‘ The Sociological Bureau’ produce ?’’ 
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‘* Well,’”’ admitted his wife timidly, ‘‘ you’ll soon find 
out. I’ve engaged one. She’s coming to-morrow.”’ 

‘ ‘* She is, is she? Does she sit at table, and do | wait on 
er?’’ 

‘* Well—she consented to wait on table. 
never done it before. She’s seen better days.”’ 

‘* Really! What can she do?”’ 

‘* You see she can’t wash,’’ proceeded Mrs. Hollis. 
‘* We’ve got to hire Mary Nick towash. And it hurts her 
back to iron. I said I’d help her about that. But she is 
an accomplished housekeeper — don’t forget, now, and call 
her ‘ the girl,’ for she won’t stay if you do. Her references 
say she is an accomplished housekeeper, and too neat fora 
better world. She thinks she can recall her knowledge of 
cooking after a while. You see she used to drive her own 

onies. There was a span—both blooded horses—and 
er coachman used to-—”’ 

‘* Perley,” interrupted Mr. Hollis solemnly, ‘‘ would 
you feel at all hurt if I asked an alienist to call—quite 
incidentally —and cast an eye on you?”’ 

Perley rippled into ringing laughter. ‘‘ Oh, and I forgot 
to say she expects to use the parlor and requires to be 
introduced to our guests. And we’re to pay her fares to 
town whenever she goes in. And you’re to make her 
kitchen fire for her every morning. And she——”’ 

The schoolmaster put: his hands to his head with a groan 
which went to his wife’s heart. She forbore, and spared 
him. Both were tired out with the mental shocks induced 
by ‘‘ The Sociological Bureau,’’ and they went anxiously 
and aimlessly to bed at an early hour. 

About midnight Perley, being still unable to sleep, and 
having held her breath a good while to avoid waking her 
husband, discovered that he was making similar heroic 
efforts to prevent arousing her. She put out her hand as 
gently as a biossom stirring in the wind upon its stem. 
He turned and spoke. He was startled to find that she 
was laughing violently, with her face smothered beneath 
the bedclothes. Was Perley going to become hysterical — 
on top of everything else ? 

‘* George,’’ she gasped, ‘‘ I didn’t tell you—we are to 
call her Miss. Her name is Miss Highwater. It’s out of 
date to call them by their Christian names.”’ 

** Never mind, dear,’’ urged the husband in an empty 
voice, ‘‘ we’ve got each other.”’ 

** Oh, and George —I didn’t dare to tell you. 
to own a steam yacht.”’ 
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She used 
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iV—The Bear that Lived After it was Shot 


N THE fall the woods near the Blue River settle- 
ment abounded in hickory-nuts, walnuts and 
hazel-nuts, and a supply of all these had to be 
gathered, for they furnished no small part of the 
winter food. Preparation was always made for 

this work by the boys of Mr. Brent’s family a long way 
ahead. Balser and Jim first built a wagon to carry home 
the nuts. They felled a tree twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter. They then sawed off four round sections of 
the tree, each about one inch thick, to serve as wheels. 











‘‘THE CUBS WENT EVERY WAY BUT THE RIGHT WAY” 


From the outer edge of these wheels they removed 
the bark and then bound them with tires made from 
the iron hoops of a barrel. They cut round holes in 
the centre in which to insert the axles of the wagon. 
They split clapboards for the bottoms, sides and ends. 

The boys worked pretty hard for ten or twelve days, and 
made as perfect a two-horse wagon, in miniature, as any 
one ever saw. There were the tongue, the axle-tree, the 
side-board, the head-board and the tail-gate and floor, all 
fitted tightly together. Then the wheels, with their barrel- 
hoop tires, were marvels of their kind. The wagon-bed 
would hold as much as could be 
contained in two large flour 
sacks, and when filled with nuts 
would prove quite a load to 
draw ; consequently the boys 
must have a team of some sort. 
The team which they eventually 
rigged up was probably the 
most curious combination that 
ever drew a load. 
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HE boys selected strong 
* pieces of deerhide and made 
four sets of harness. For what 
purpose do yousuppose? You 
could never guess. Two for 
the dogs, Tige and Prince, and 
two for the bear cubs, Tom and 
Jerry, who they proposed 
should do something to earn 
their bread and milk, for they 
were growing to be great, 
awkward, big-footed, long- 
legged fellows and were very 
strong. 

So the four sets of harness 
were finished and one day the 
odd team was hitched up for a 
trial. The littke wagon was 
loaded with rocks and the boys 
tried to start the team. The 
dogs seemed willing enough to 
obey, but the cubs, which were 
hitched in front, went every way 
but the right way, and showed 
a strong disposition to rebel 
against the indignity of work. 

_ The bears were then taken 
trom the lead, the dogs were 
put in their places and the bears 
were put next to the wagon. 
fhe team was started again 
when the cubs lay down flat 
upon the ground and refused 
to move. After trying in vain 
to induce the cubs to do their 
duty Balser spoke to Jim, who 
Was standing at the dogs’ heads, 
and Jim started forward leading 
the dogs, and he and the dogs 
dragged after them the cubs 
and the wagon. At almost 
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every step the heavily loaded wagon would roll upon the 
hindfeet of the cubs, and Balser threw thorns upon the 
ground, which pricked the bears as they were dragged 
along, until the black sluggards came to the conclusion that 
it was easier to work than to be dragged over thorns; so 
they arose to their feet and followed the dogs, without, 
however, drawing an ounce of the load. 

The boys kept patiently at this sort of training for three 
weeks, and at the end of that time, between bribes in the 
way of milk and honey, and beatings with a thick stick, the 
cubs proved to be real little oxen at drawing a load. 

By the time the cubs were ready for work the hickory- 
nuts, walnuts and hazel-nuts were ready to be gathered, 
and the boys only waited for a frost to loosen the nuts from 
their shells and a wind to shake them from their branches. 

One morning Jim crept out from under the warm bear- 
skin which served for blanket, comforter and sheet, and 
listened for a moment to the wind, which was blowing a 
gale. Then he aroused Balser. 

‘* Balser! . Balser!’’ said Jim. ‘‘ Wake up! There’s 
frost enough to freeze a monkey, and the wind is strong 
enough to blow down the trees, to say nothing of the nuts.”’ 

Soon the boys had climbed out from under the warm 
bearskin and were downstairs preparing to kindle the 
fires. The sun was hardly above the horizon when break- 
fast was finished and the dogs and cubs were fed. Then 
they were harnessed to the wagon, and boys, bears, dogs 
ond wagon all started on their way to the hills, a mile away. 
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WieN they reached the hills the boys found the ground 

covered with nuts and they filled their wagon in a 
short time. Then they started home. The trip home was 
marred by an upset, due to the perversity of the cubs ; but 
the boys righted the wagon, loaded it with nuts again, and, 
after considerable trouble, deposited them safely at home, 
and went back for another load. The dog-bear team 
worked admirably, and two great loads of hickory-nuts 
were safely brought to the house before dinner. 

After the boys, bears and dogs had eaten a hurried 
meal they again went forth in quest of nuts, but they took 
a different course this time, going to a hazel thicket a 
mile from home. Soon the wagon was full of sweet, 
brown hazel-nuts. Then the boys hitched up the team, 
and the caravan moved homeward. 

After leaving the hazel patch the boys entered a dark 
strip of woods and undergrowth. There was but one path 
over which the wagon could be drawn and it led through a 
low piece of ground that was wet and marshy. Upon the 
soft path Balser soon noticed the long, broad tracks of a 
bear, and the dogs at once began to bark and plunge in 
their harness. The tracks appeared to Balser to be an 
hour old, so he quieted the dogs, but did not release them 
from the wagon as he should have done. The boys went 
forward, regardless of the warning bear tracks, and the 
dogs and bears, drawing the wagon, followed closely at 
their heels. The bear tracks soon became fresher and 
Balser began to grow somewhat fearful. Jim had become 
frightened and had taken a position at the rear of the 
wagon to give a helping hand by pushing at the load. He 
said he could push better than he could pull. 

When they had reached the darkest part of the forest the 
dogs began to show such signs of uneasiness that Balser 
grasped his gun and held it in readiness. The ground had 
been frozen earlier in the day, but it had thawed and the 
path was slippery. Balser, who was walking a short dis- 
tance ahead of the train, suddenly stopped and held up his 
hand warningly to Jim. Right ahead of him in the path 





‘“ LINEY THRUST THE BURNING TORCH INTO THE BEAR'S 
FACE AND HELD IT THERE DESPITE ITS RAGE AND GROWLS” 





stood a huge bear, with its head turned backward, look- 
ing inquiringly in the direction of the boys. Jim at once 
stopped the team. The dogs were dancing with impa- 
tience to be released from the harness, and even the dull- 
witted bears seemed to realize that something was wrong. 
‘‘ It’s running away,’’ said Balser. ‘‘ It’s net safe to 
shoot at it from behind. I might wound it, and then we 
should be the ones to run. What shall we do?’’ 
‘* Let it run,’’ answered Jim quickly. ‘‘ If you're going 
to shoot I’ll run now so as to get a good start.”’ 
‘* You stand right where you are and take care of 
the team. If you move a foot I'll lick you,’’ answered 





‘THE BEAR ROSE TO CLIMB AFTER THE BOY” 


Balser as he stepped cautiously ahead in the direction of 
the retreating bear. 

Jim was frozen by fear to the spot upon which he stood 
as Balser walked out of sight. In a moment he again 
heard Balser speak, and then he heard a low, deep growl. 

The dogs barked and plunged, and the cubs gave forth 
savage, baby-bear growls. Jim began tocry. Balser, who 
had disappeared around a curve in the path, cried out : 

‘* Let the dogs loose. Hurry, Jim! It’s after me!’’ 

Jim seemed dazed and could not unharness the dogs. 
Then the dog-sense of old Prince showed itself. Instead 
of waiting for help from Jim, 
who he saw had lost his wits, 
the good dog began to gnaw at 
the leather harness which held 
him and Tige to the wagon, 
and in a short time the ) som 
were freed from the wagon 
though still tied to each other. 

Tigt caught inspiration from 
Prince, and the dogs backed 
away from each other and 
pulled with all their strength 
until the harness slipped over 
the head of Prince and left the 
dogs free. Then Prince 
plunged rapidly into the thicket 
to the rescue of his master, fol- 
lowed closely by Tige dragging 
the broken harness. 
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ELP! Help!’’ cried 
Balser. ‘* Why don’t 
rou send the dogs?” And 
his voice seemed to be going 
farther and farther away. 

‘* Where are you ?”’ cried Jim 
in despair. His terror was so 
great that he could not move. 
Jim was a little fellow, you 
must remember. 

‘‘Help! Help!” cried 
Balser again. ‘‘ I’ve wounded 
it, and it’s about to kill me. 
Help! Help!’’ and the cries 
came fainter and fainter. 

Jim stood his ground and 
screamed manfully. 

Soon after Balser had left 
Jim and the wagon the bear 
turned toward its pursuer and 
presented to Balser its broad- 
side. This gave the boy a 
good chance for a shot. For 
the moment Balser forgot his 
father’s admonition to de- 
liberate and to act slowly, and 
his forgetfulness nearly cost 
him his life. The boy shot and 
wounded the bear in the head, 
but did not kill it. Then it 
turned, and Balser, fearing to 
run back upon the path lest he 
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should bring the bear upon Jim, struck into the thicket 
toward the river with the bear in hot pursuit. Balser 
gained rapidly upon the bear at first, but he knew that this 
could not last. Whatshould he do? He quickly made up 
his mind to climb the first tree he should come to, so he 
flung his gun over his back by a strap attached for that 
purpose and ran as fast as he could. 

Soon the boy reached a small beech tree, the branches 
of which were ten or twelve feet from the ground. Up 
this tree he climbed like a squirrel. 

The bear had followed so closely upon his track that 
just as Balser was drawing himself up among the branches 
of the tree the bear rose upon its hindlegs and caught the 
boy’s toes between its teeth. Balser screamed with pain 
and tried to draw his foot away, but the harder he pulled 
the harder pulled the bear, and the pain was so great that 
he thought he could not stand it. While he clung to the 
limb with one hand he reached toward the bear with the 
other and caught it by the nose. He twisted the bear’s 
nose until the brute let go of his foot. Then he quickly 
drew himself into the tree. When Balser had planted him- 
self firmly on a limb he began to load his gun. This was 
no easy matter, for his position in the tree was an awkward 
one and the branches were in his way when he began to 
use his ramrod. Balser had hardly poured the powder into 
his gun when the bear again rose on its hindlegs and put its 
front paws upon the body of the tree to climb after the boy 
who had wounded it and had so insultingly twisted its 
nose. Bears like to scratch the bark of trees, and seem to 
take pride in placing their marks high “pen the tree- 
trunks as a young man does in making a long jump or 
a good shot. Vanity, in this case, proved to be the bear’s 
undoing, as it has often been with men and boys. While 
it was reaching upward to make a high scratch, that it 
thought aunt be the envy of every bear that would see it, 
it should have been climbing, for while it was scratching 
the tree Balser was loading — not hurriedly, as he had shot, 
but slowly and deliberately, counting one, two, three with 
every movement, for when he had shot so hurriedly a few 
minutes before and had only wounded the bear he again 
learned the great lesson to make haste slowly. 
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LTHOUGH Balser was deliberate he had no time to waste. 
Soon the bear again began to climb the tree, aided by a 
few small branches upon the lower part of the trunk which 
had given help to Baiser. Up the bear went, slowly and 
surely. Its great, red tongue hung out at one side of its 
mouth, and its black, woolly coat was red and gory with 
blood from the wound that Balser had inflicted upon its 
head. Its sharp little eyes were fixed upon Balser, and 
seemed to blaze with fury and rage, and its long, bright 
teeth gleamed as its lips were drawn back in anger 
when it growled. Still the bear climbed, and still Balser 
was loading his gun. Would he have it loaded before the 
bear reached him? Now the powder was all in—a double 
charge of it. Now the first patch was in, and Balser was 
ing to ram it home. The branches of the tree were in 
his way and the ramrod would not go into the gun. At 
last the ramrod was in, and the first patch went home hard 
and fast upon the powder. On came the bear with painful 
deliberation, carefully choosing its way. 

Hurriedly Balser reached into his pouch for a_ bullet. 
He found one and put it to the muzzle of his gun. Worse 
luck. The bullet would not go in. It was too large. 
Balser felt with his finger a little ridge extending around 
the bullet, left there because he had not held the bullet 
moulds tightly together when he had cast the bullet. The 
boy impatiently threw the worthless bullet at the bear and 

ut his hand into the pouch for another. This time the 
ullet went in and the ramrod drove it home. Still there 
was the last patch to drive down, the one which held the 
bullet, and still the bear climbed toward its victim. Its 
owls seemed to shake the tree and its eyes looked like 
urning embers. The patches and the bullets Balser kept 
in the same pouch, so when the bullet had been driven 
home the boy’s hand again went into the pouch for the 
last patch. He could find nothing but bullets. Down 
went his hand to each corner of the pouch in search of a 
patch, but alas! the patch, like a false friend, was wanting 
when most needed. On came the bear. Not a moment 














HE was a college woman and he a college man, and the 
day they became engaged the thoughts of the young 
man turned lightly to their wedding journey. When 

and where? 

When, in due season, the matter of a wedding journey 
was laid before the girl, she, being of a thrifty mind, asked 
how much wedding journeys cost. A liberal estimate for 
a little modest journey, as befitted young people just start- 
ing out in life, would be one hundred and fifty dollars. 

y goonajourney? Why not build a house and go from 

the church to their own home? Verily, why not take the 
wedding journey money and build a home? 
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HE idea was attractive and impossible. One hundred 
and fifty dollars would hardly build the piazza or dig 
the cellar. But why have a cellar? Why not reduce the 
house to the real essentials? The young people discussed 
the matter among their friends. By all means have a home. 
Begin, begin, they all said. Beware of the dreadful 
boarding-house. Keep house, if in only one room. 
Suddenly the first wedding present arrived—a bundle 
of shingles. Shingles! So suggestive, so poetic, so practi- 
cal, ‘‘from storms a shelter and from heat a shade.’’ The 
bride declared the gift providential and inspiring. She 
would build a house that should be a home. With great 
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was to be lost. A patch must be found, so the boy 
snatched off his cap of squirrel skin and with his teeth bit 
out a piece of the = which answered his purpose. Then 
he dashed the mutilated cap in the bear’s ex only a foot 
or two below him. Quickly was the squirrel-skin patch 
driven home, but none too quickly, for the bear was at 
Balser’s feet reaching for him with its great, rough, horny 
yaw, as a cat reaches for a mouse. Balser quickly raised 
1imself to a limb above, and, turning the muzzle ot his gun 
right into the great, red mouth, pulled the trigger. Bang! 
and the bear tell to the prem apparently dead. It was 
not dead, though, as you will presently see. 
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ALSER breathed a sigh of relief as the bear fell back- 
ward, for he was sure that he had killed it. No bear, 
thought he, could survive a bullet driven by the heavy 
charge of powder behind that one which had sped so truly 
into the bear’s mouth. But again Balser failed to make 
haste slowly. He should have remained in his secure 
,0sition until he was sure that the bear was really dead, 
for a badly wounded bear, although at the point of death, 
is more dangerous than one without a scar. Without 
looking at the bear Balser called Jim to come to him, and 
began climbing down the tree with his carbine slung over 
his shoulder and his back to the bear. All this, which has 
taken so long to tell, happened in a short space of time. 
In fact, the time during which Balser was loading his gun, 
while the bear was climbing the tree, was the same time 
in which the dogs were freeing themselves from the 
wagon, and Balser’s second shot was heard by Jim just as 
the dogs went bounding off to Balser’s relief. When the 
boy jumped to the ground, lo! the bear was alive again 
and was on its feet more ferocious than ever. 

At the time the dogs bounded away from Jim there came 
down the path toward him a young girl. Who do you 
think it was? Liney Fox. She was carrying in her hand 
a lighted torch and was swinging it gently from side to 
side that she might keep it ablaze. As the fire at the 
Foxes’ home had carelessly been allowed to die out 
Liney had been sent to the Brent homestead ‘‘ to borrow 
fire’’—for there were no matches in the Blue River 
region. She had heard Balser’s cry and had heard both 
the shots which Balser had fired. She ran quickly to Jim 
and after some difficulty found out what was the matter. 
Then as the dogs bounded away she followed them, 
feeling sure that their instinct would lead them to Balser. 
The girl’s strength seemed to be increased a thousand- 
fold, and she ran after the dogs in the hope that she might 
help the boy who had saved her life the night she was lost 
in the forest. 

Just as Balser reached the ground the bear raised itself 
upon its hindfeet and struck at him, but missed him. 
Then Balser ran to the side of the tree opposite the bear, 
and bear and boy for a few moments played at a desperate 
game of hide-and-seek around its trunk. 


ox 


T SEEMED a long time to Balser. He soon learned that 
the bear could easily beat him at the game and he started 
to run toward the river, two hundred yards away. He 
cried for help as he ran. At that moment the dogs came 
up and Liney followed in frantic, eager haste. Balser had 
thrown away his gun and was leading the bear in the race 
perhaps six or eight feet. Close upon the heels of the bear 
were the dogs, and closer than you would think upon the 
heels of the dogs came Liney. Her torch was all ablaze 
by reason of its rapid movement through the air. 

At the point upon the river’s bank toward which Balser 
ran was a little stone cliff, almost perpendicular, the top of 
which was eight or ten feet from the water. Balser had 
made up his mind that if he could reach this cliff he would 
jump into the river. But just as he reached the edge of 
the cliff Liney_unfortunately called out, ‘‘ Balser !”’ 

Her voice stopped him for a moment and he looked 
back toward her. In that moment the bear overtook him 
and felled him to the ground with a stroke of its paw. 
Balser was benumbed and almost senseless. Instantly the 
bear was standing over him, and the boy was blinded by 
the stream of blood which flowed into his eyes and over 
his face from the wound in the bear’s great mouth. He 
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moral courage the young people decided promptly that 
they would forego their wedding journey, and with the 
money and the shingles start a home. 

Naturally, the first problem was the land. Happily, the 
bride lived in the country and land could be rented. A 
pasture on a hillside near the water offered an ideal spot for 
ahome. A lease for five years, with the right to remove 
the house at any time, was secured, and the foundations of 
the home were laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
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HE foundations were cedar posts sunk in the ground. 
On these posts was laid a floor twelve by twenty feet. 
Then a frame of scantling was erected and the rooftree laid. 
The donor of that suggestive bundle of shingles joyfully 
added a few more and the roof was finished. 

Two sides of the building were inclosed with matched 
boards. The two other sides, south and west, were half 
inclosed, leaving the southwest corner open. This square 
space under the roof and open at the sides made the piazza. 
The siding, with two doors, finished the walls at the back 
of the piazza. Then a short partition inside divided the 
whole house into three parts —the piazza, a little kitchen, 
and a combination chamber and sitting-room. 

The entire structure was built in a week, and cost, with- 
out the shingles, one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
including doors, windows and two drainpipe chimneys. 

When one begins anything, everybody helps. All the 
wedding presents were designed to fit the new home. A 
lovely little stove, furniture, glass, china, linen, silver, 
kitchen ware — everything fitted in admirably. Every one 





felt the bear shake him, as a cat shakes a mouse, and 
then for a moment the sun seemed to go out, and all was 
dark. He could see nothing. He heard the dogs bark 
as they clung to the bear’s ears and neck so close to his 
face, and he heard Liney scream, but it all seemed like a 
far-away dream. Then he felt something burn his face, 
and sparks and hot ashes fell upon his skin and blistered 
him. He could not see what was taking place. 

This is what happened: After Balser had fallen the dogs 
had held the bear’s attention for a moment or two and 
had given Liney time to reach the scene of battle. The 
bear had caught Balser’s leather coat between its jaws 
and was shaking him just as Liney arrived. It is said 
that the shake which a cat gives to a mouse produces 
unconsciousness, and the shake which the larger animals 
give to their prey before killing it has a benumbing effect, 
such as Balser felt. When Liney reached Balser and the 
bear she had no weapon but her torch, but with true fem- 
inine intuition she did, without stopping to think, the only 
thing she could do, and for that matter the best thing that 
any one could have done. She thrust the burning torch 
into the bear’s face and held it there despite its rage and 
growls. Then it was that Balser felt the heat and the 
sparks, and then it was that the bear, blinded by the fire, 
left Balser. The bear was frantic with pain and began to 
rub its eyes and face with its paws, just as a man would do 
under the same circumstances. It staggered about in rage 
and blindness, making the forest echo with its frighttul 
growls, until it was upon the edge of the little precipice of 
which I have spoken. Then Liney struck it again with her 
burning torch, and gave it a push, which, although her 
strength was slight, was enough to send the bear rolling 
over the cliff into the river. Then she ran back to Balser, 
who was still lying upon the ground covered with blood. 
She thought he was terribly wounded, so she tore off her 
muslin petticoat—it was her Sunday petticoat, and the 
only white one she possessed—and quickly wiped the 
blood from Balser’s face and hands. Her joy was great 
when she learned that it was the bear’s blood and not 
Balser’s. The boy soon rose, dazed and half blinded. 


ot 
**\ A /HERE’S the bear?’’ Balser asked. 
‘* We pushed it into the river,’’ said Jim, who had 
come at the last moment. 

‘* Yes, we pushed it in,’’ said Balser in derision. 
‘* Liney, did you?’”’ 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Liney. ‘* I don’t know how I did it, 
but after I had put my torch in the bear's face, when it 
was over you, I—I pushed it into the river.’’ And she 
cast down her sweet, modest eyes. 

‘* Liney, Liney!’’ began Balser, but his voice was 
choked by a great lump of sobs in his throat. ** Liney, 
Liney !”’ he began again, but his gratitude was so great 
he could not speak, and tears came in a mighty flood. 

** Cry-baby !”’ said Jim. 

‘* Jim, you're a little fool,’’ said Liney, turning upon the 
youngster with a blaze of anger in her eyes. 

‘** Jim’s right,’? sobbed Balser. ‘‘I—I am a c-c-cry- 
ba-by.”’ 

‘* No, no! Balser,’’ said Liney soothingly as she took 
his hand. ‘‘ | understand without your telling me.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ sighed Balser, ‘* 1—1—c-c-cry — because — 1 — 
thank you so much.”’ 

** Don’t say that, Balser,’’ answered Liney. ‘* Think of 
the night in the forest, and think of what you did for me.”’ 

‘*Oh! but I’m a boy.”’ 

Balser was badly bruised, but was not wounded, except 
in the foot where the bear had caught him as he climbed 
the tree. The cubs had broken away from the loaded 
wagon, and Jim, Liney, Balser, dogs and cubs all marched 
back to Mr. Brent’s in a slow and silent procession. 

But the bear lay dead in the river. 


85 
And Now Comes the Greatest Bear Story of All 


The wonderful story of “* The Fire-Bear’’—a ferocious animal which was 
said to be covered with fire at night. Night after night the boys tried to 
catch it, but they could not. At last they met it in a dark gulch and there 
the fight occurred — the worst fight Balser ever had with a bear, and it cost 
the life of one of the hunters. This bear story will appear in the next (the 
February) issue of the Journal. 
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took the deepest interest in this, the beginning of a home. 
Bride and bridegroom, with their own hands, added every 
little convenience that any housekeeper could ask, and on 
the morning of the wedding the delighted guests flocked 
to see the new house, and every one said it was a very 
good thing. The wedding over, the reception finished at 
the home of the bride, the young people walked across the 
fields in the gloaming to their own home. 


or 


VERYTHING has its limitations, and the limitations of this 
new home are as follows : It is strictly a summer resi- 
dence ; the bride must be her own housekeeper, and the 
bridegroom must be the handy man around the house. 
There was no servant, no laundry, no guest-chamber, no 
drawing-room —none of the luxuries of a house. The 
bridegroom went in town every day and returned at night. 
The bride was cook, waitress, ey foe housekeeper. On 
the other hand, the young people had a real home. They 
could and did entertain friends, and the friends flocked to 
see this unique and charming home and were delighted to 
take tea in the combination piazza and dining-room. In 
winter the young people can live in town, but they have a 
home of their own, and they have already proved the wis- 
dom of the old proverb that ‘‘ the happiest people live in 
the smallest houses.” 


¥ 








FOURTH CHAPTER 










HE clear waters of the lake of 
Galilee, stirred into gentle 
ripples by the cool and pertumed 
breezes that swept down from the 
surrounding garden-covered hills, 
shimmered tranquilly beneath the 
radiance of a tropic sky. It was 
a Sabbath morning in the early 
summer. The streets of Caper- 
naum were hushed and lifeless. 
The place was one of much importance among the many 
towns that bordered the lake, and on other days of the 
week was the scene of a thriving centre of business, with 
its fisheries and its markets. To-day, however, all work 
was laid aside, and the solemn spirit of the day reigned 
supreme. Fishing-boats rocked listlessly at their moor- 
ings, the shops and market-places were deserted, and a 
sense of rest and quietude brooded over the little town. 
But as the hour for the morning service approached an 
unusual stir was noticeable among the inhabitants. The 
streets became filled with men and women hastening with 
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Nazareth had returned to their homes. They were lowly 
fishermen, these friends of Jesus — Andrew and his brother 
Simon Peter, and two other brothers, James and John— 
men of but little learning, yet possessed of true hearts and 
generous, sympathetic impulses. 

While they reverently acknowledged the superiority of 
their friend and master, there had grown up between them 
an unaffected intimacy of brotherly love, so that when, after 
an absence of some little time, he unexpectedly came upon 
them the preceding day while engaged with their nets 
upon the shore of the lake, and asked them to once more 
accompany him and assist him in his work, they gladly 
accepted the invitation and went with him at once. 

His cruel rejection by the people of his native town -had 
cast a gloomy shadow upon the very threshold of his life’s 
undertaking. But not tor a moment had it affected his 
exalted purpose, nor deterred him from going steadfastly 
forward with his work. He realized that it was but a 
foretaste of the trials and sorrows that must come to 
him in fulfilling the mission that the Father had ordained 
for him. 

Yet the welcome that was accorded him by the citizens 
of other towns did much to compensate for the grief of his 





But ere he had spoken four or 
five sentences curiosity gave way 
to wonder and amazement. No 
prevsery formed conception of 

im had prepared his listeners for 
the remarkable force of his words 
and the overmastering influence 
of his personality. Never before 
in all their experiences had any 
one spoken to them as did this 
man Jesus. Never before had 
such eloquence, such soul-stirring 
words been heard within the synagogue of Capernaum. 
No scribe, no rabbi had ever taught with such command- 
ing authority, nor given utterance to such vivid and such 
inspiring thoughts. 

He drew his audience closer, closer. His power was 
fascinating, irresistible. Every heart was beating in 
uncontrollable response to the fervid music of his elo- 
quence. The people sat as if entranced. They scarcel 
breathed. The man before them seemed to absorb their 
very being. They gazed upon him spellbound, thrilled by 
his every word, his every glance. 
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eager steps toward the synagogue and conversing in 
earnest tones. An event of absorbing interest was upper- 
most in the minds of all. 

The famous young rabbi was in town! Yea, the new 
teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, of whom all the country was 
talking ! seyond doubt he would attend the synagogue 
that morning. It would give them an opportunity to see 
him. Perchance, too, they might hear him talk. It 
would indeed be strange were he not asked to address the 
congregation. 

Jesus had reached the town early in the morning, 
attended by four of his devoted friends, who had joined 
him the previous day. They had been with him before 
as his companions and disciples, but upon his visit to 


‘ALONE WITH THE FATHER, AND BENEATH THE COLD AND UNPITYING LIGHT OF THE 
STARS, HE SANK UPON THE GROUND IN THE ANGUISH OF UNUTTERABLE SORROW” 


experience at Nazareth. He was received with marked 
cordiality wherever he appeared, and now, as on this 
Sabbath morning he entered the synagogue of Capernaum 
in company with his four companions, he was conscious of 
a murmur of welcome from the unusually large congrega- 
tion that had assembled in anticipation ot seeing him. 

When the preliminary and formal exercises of the meet- 
ing were concluded he was invited to preach—a courtesy 
that was commonly extended to visiting rabbis. Many 
marvelous reports had reached the people of Capernaum 
regarding his eloquence and the novelty of his teachings, 
and as he came forward and took his seat upon the little 
platform near the centre of the room a buzz of eager 
curiosity ran through the assembly. 


Suddenly a wild and piercing shriek rent the air. A 
man, disheveled and with countenance horribly distorted, 
sprang up amid the congregation. With fierce gesticula- 
tions and frothing at the mouth he struggled frantically 
toward Jesus, at the same time crying out in the frenzied 
and incoherent speech of a maniac. 

In an instant the place was in an uproar. A wild terror 
seized upon the people. They became panic-stricken. 
Oblivious to the danger that threatened the young rabbi 
they rushed toward the doorway. 

Then above the noise and confusion rose the clear, calm 
voice of Jesus. He commanded silence. The retreating 
congregation stopped, abashed and overcome. Then 
fearlessly addressing himself to the madman, he bade 
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him hold his peace, and charged the evil spirit that pos- 
sessed him to come forth ; and before the astonished gaze 
of the people the man, who a moment before had been a 
raving maniac, sank helplessly at the feet of Jesus, restored 
to his right mind. 

Passing forth from the synagogue, Jesus retired with his 
companions to the home of Andrew and Peter. He was 
weary and in need of rest. He had walked many miles 
during the week, everywhere and at all times addressing 
those that flocked about him, and constantly called upon 
to lend his divine aid to the unfortunate. But instead of 
finding the comfort he now sought he came upon a scene 
sorrow and distress in which he was himself called upon 
be the comforter. 

The mother of Peter’s wife was suffering with a violent 
attack of fever. The inmates of the house knew not where 
to turn for help ; but the moment they perceived Jesus they 

tohim. Ever animated by a touching sympathy 
for those in affliction, he forthwith approached the bedside 
of the suffering woman, and taking her by the hand, raised 
her tenderly from the pillow, at the same time speaking to 
her in a voice of gentle cheer and encouragement ; and 
within.a very few moments, under the soothing influence 
of his. spiritual power, the fever wholly subsided and the 
woman was able to leave her bed. 


‘i a 
E news of this, coupled with the miraculous event at the 
morning service, spread with surprising rapidity, and 
formed the sole topic of conversation throughout the town. 


With the setting of the sun, which marked the end of the 
Sabbath and permitted the return to ordinary duties and 
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ee a large number of persons came hurrying to the 


at which Jesus was stopping. From every street 
and every lane, and from near-by towns and villages, they 
came, the great weer of them afflicted with infirmities 
or disease. They had lessned of what he had done and 
now besought his aid in their behalf. 

With loving pity he came forth and laid his hands with 
their revivifying touch upon each and every one in turn; 
restoring sight and ail memiaouher the troubled mind 
to reason, and bringing back the glow of health to wan and 
wasted bodies. It mattered not to him that he was 
fatigued and was seeking a few hours’ rest before the 
morrow’s toil. Before him were suffering fellow- 
creatures. His first duty was to them, and with a smile or 
a cheering word he greeted them all. 

It was nightfall ere the last visitor went his way, rejoicin 
and glorifying God. But scarcely had the first signs o 
dawn appeared when again the space in front of the little 
house was filled with the maimed, the sick and the blind, 
clamoring selfishly for Rabbi Jesus to heal them. 

But Jesus was not in the house. He had disappeared. 
Hastening anxiously to a neighboring hill, where the 
thought he might have retired in accordance with a habit 
pa had learned to know, his friends found him in a 
secluded spot engaged in prayer. He had risen while it 
was yet night, A 4 had come to this lonely and desert 

lace that he might commune alone with God, and gain 
rom Him, the Father, fresh strength and courage. 

But even here he was not free from disturbance. No 
sooner had his companions found him and told him of 
the sick who awaited him, than many others sought him 
out and begged him to return to town and heal their 
friends and relatives. 

But much as his heart yearned for the helpless creatures 
who were calling for him, and notwithstanding the oppor- 
pes / thus offered to increase his personal y wapoen he 
would not permit himself to be swerved from the true and 
higher purpose of his mission. 

_ ‘* No,” he replied, in his gentle yet firm voice, to those 
who besought him, ‘‘I have come not merely to heal 
bodily infirmities, but to preach the good tidings of the 
Kingdom of God, and to call men to repentance. 
Therefore, I must not stop here, but must go to the other 
towns as well, that all may hear the truth and learn of 
the salvation that awaits them. Come,’’ he continued, 
addressing his disciples, ‘‘ our work lies before us.’’ 
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P TO this time his labors had been more in the nature 
of preliminary work, governed by no set plans, and 
more or less intermittent. But henceforth his course of 
action was one of definite and systematic effort combined 
with unremitting toil. With Capernaum as a centre he 
began now a series of short journeyings throughout the 
province of Galilee. Attended by his disciples, he traveled 
on foot from one place to another, teaching in the syna- 
gogue of each town, or in the open air when the accommo- 
tions were not sufficient for the numbers that came to 
hear him. 

Events as stirring and as trying as those that had marked 
his present visit to Capernaum became now his daily 
experience. At every town, at every stopping-place, the 
inhabitants poured forth to greet him, eager to harken to 
his words or to invoke his aid. The sick were placed by 
the roadside, in the streets, and in the doorways, that he 
might touch them as he passed. The blind and the dumb, 
the insane and the epileptic, the diseased and the plague- 
stricken, the maimed and the deformed—all implored and 
all received his mercy. 

Misery and distress surrounded him on every hand. 
They intruded themselves even into his lodgings. On one 
occasion a man suffering with palsy was carried up the 
outer stairway and lowered through the roof of the house 
at which Jesus was stopping ; the crowd that surrounded 
the dwelling being so great that it was impossible to gain 
an entrance for the sufferer through the doorway. 

rever he turned men cried to him for help, 
thoughtful only of their own burdens, their own afflictions ; 
never realizing that he who with infinite compassion laid 
his hands upon them and bade them take up their beds 
and walk was ofttimes himself faint and weary with inces- 
sant labor, hungering for food, and knowing not where to 
rest his tired body. 

So numerous and so startling were the cures he effected 
that reports concerning them spread rapidly in all direc- 
tions. Not only did they stir the entire population of 
Galilee, but the fame of the young teacher extended 
throughout all Palestine and into the Gordoctan territories, 
and attracted to him large numbers of persons from every 
quarter. 

His name was on all lips; his sayings were quoted far 
and wide. His journeys became triumphal marches, for 
there were soon gathered about him a large number of 
deeply interested men and women, who regularly accom- 
panied him on his daily walks, while the populace every- 
where hailed him with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
welcome. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The wonder inspired by his abilities as a healer grew 
with each succeeding day, and rose at length to reverent 
awe, when it became manifest that his powers lay not only 
over physical infirmities, but also over death itself. 

It happened one day, as he was approaching the village 
of Nain attended by the usual throng, that he met a 
funeral procession passing slowly out through the gate. 
A poor widow was about to bury her only son, and the 
sorrowing villagers had come with her, in token of their 
sympathy for the broken-hearted woman. 

The scene was one of inexpressible sadness. Stepping 
apart from his followers, Jesus approached the weeping 
mother and addressed her in tones of tenderest sympathy. 
At this unexpected interruption the procession stopped, 
and in the hush that followed the startled onlookers heard 
the voice of Jesus commanding the widow’s son to arise, 
and the next moment they beheld the young man sitting 
up, and heard him speak as Jesus took him by the hand 
and assisted him to rise from the open-frame bier on which 
he had been lying. 

A gasp of astonishment rose from the beholders. 
Affrighted and bewildered they turned one to another for 
explanation. What manner man was this who could 
thus triumph over the grave? Had such a miracle been 
known since the days of Elisha? Truly, a great prophet 
had come among them, and a thousand tongues hastened 
to proclaim the marvel that had just been witnessed. 


or 


THE rapidly widening field of work resulting from the 

popularity of his mission soon convinced Jesus of the 
necessity of gathering about him a circle of immediate 
attendants, who could be constantly in his company and 
receive from him such instructions as would enable them 
in due time to divide with him his ever-increasing labors, 
by acting as his apostles or representatives. Accordingly, 
from the disciples who were following him he chose a 
company of twelve; most of them plain, unpretentious 
men, destitute of learning, and belonging to the poor and 
lowly classes. 

Among their number was one, Matthew by name, who 
was a publican, a collector of taxes. His occupation 
made him a social outcast ; for so great was the Jewish 
hatred of Roman taxation, that any Israelite who became 
a publican was excommunicated, and, in the estimation of 
the Pharisees, was no better than a robber or a murderer, 
unfit to hold the slightest intercourse with any self- 
respecting Jew. 

It was, therefore, a bold step for Jesus to deliberately 
choose a man of this class for one of his disciples. He 
fully realized that by so doing he forfeited any possible 
chance of securing the good will or recognition of the 
influential classes. But with his supreme indifference to 
the narrow prejudices of the world he selected Matthew 
because of his qualities as a man, as a fellow-being, regard- 
less of his station or his life conditions. 
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N CALM defiance of the strict ideas of the Pharisees, who, 
for fear of being defiled, religiously shrank from any 
contact with the common people, he mingled freely and at 
all times with the lower classes and those whom public 
opinion had branded as sinners: the downtrodden, the 
outcast, the forsaken; the poor unfortunates whom the 
religious leaders of the day, with their self-righteous notions 
of virtue and propriety, regarded as hopelessly lost and as 
unworthy of assistance. 

It was to persons such as these, both men and women, 
that Jesus devoted his special attention. He went among 
them as a counselor, as a friend, as a brother; cheering 
them with words of comfort and of hope, and recognizing 
them as equal before God with all mankind. It was they 
who most needed his help, and it mattered not to him 
that by his intercourse with them he aroused the indigna- 
tion of the other rabbis and the scribes. 

From the very first the Pharisees and religious teachers 
had looked upon him with suspicion. As his popularity 
increased their ill-feeling ripened into jealous enmity, and 
they availed themselves of every possible opportunity to 
harass him by publicly criticising his conduct in the ho 
of -: ete him and lessening his influence with the 

ople. 

To this end, also, they sought to belittle his miraculous 
»owers, and to poison the public mind by asserting that 

e was in league with Satan, especially in his remarkable 

cures of demoniacs, or persons suffering from the influence 
of evil spirits. Not content with this malicious accusation, 
they endeavored to have it believed that he was himself 
possessed of a demon—that his mind was affected ; an 
insinuation that found support, not only in the strangeness 
of his teachings and the startling nature of his claims, but 
more particularly in the extraordinary zeal that character- 
ized his labors. 

It was undoubtedly true that in this latter respect he 
differed.very greatly ae other teachers, with their monot- 
onous routine of spiritless precepts and trifling formalism. 
His whole life force was concentrated upon the accom- 
plishment of a single purpose—the redemption, the uplift- 
ing of mankind. 

At times the demands ‘upon him were so great that he 
could not find time even to eat; and on one occasion he 
was so engrossed in his benevolent work, and gave himself 
up to it with such tireless enthusiasm, utterly forgetful of 
himself and his needs, that the cruel slander instigated by 
the Pharisees found justification in the minds of some of 
his own friends, who, with misguided solicitude, sought to 
interfere, convinced that he was indeed beside himself. 


ox 


ITH trials such as these to contend with in the midst of 

his exhausting labors, and coupled many times with 

the sad realization that the multitudes who flocked about 

him were more often attracted by selfish desire for assist- 

ance than by the glorious truths he announced to them, it 

was but small wonder that he sometimes questioned the 
success of his mission. 

But without a murmur of complaint, and ever inspired 
by sublime faith and hope, he continued steadfastly with 
his teachings. It did not matter where his audience 
happened to be, he addressed himself to his fellow-men 
everywhere—on the mountainside, on the shore of the 
lake, on the highways, in the villages, in the synagogues, 
in the houses. Wherever men and women gathered about 
him, there he taught them and preached to them. 

His sermons appealed to the heart, to the emotions. 
Clothed in simple yet fervent language, they rang with the 
eloquence of truth. At times they were direct and force- 
ful statements; again, they were in the attractive form 
of parables ; but at all times their purpose was to proclaim 





and define the Kingdom of God, which he, as the repre- 
sentative of the Father, had come to establish. Nota 
kingdom of earthly splendor, such as popular belief had 
taught that the Messiah would inaugurate, but a spiritual 
dominion of love and pos yen & a kingdom within the 
reach of every repentant and believing soul. 


ox 


NEARLY a year had now elapsed since the beginning of 

Jesus’s Galilean ministry. He had been absent from 
Capernaum for some time, and it was with much enthusi- 
asm that the inhabitants one morning received the news 
that he had once more returned, in company with his 
twelve disciples, who had just completed their first mis- 
sionary work, having traveled through the more remote 
parts of Galilee, preaching and healing in accordance 
with the instructions of the master. 

The people of the surrounding country were soon pour- 
ing forth to welcome him, and the throng was increased 
by passing bands of pilgrims on their way to the Passover. 
But as both he and the disciples were fatigued and in 
need of food he directed that they cross the lake, in 
order to avoid the crowds that were rapidly gathering. 
Accordingly, they entered a boat and passed over to a 
secluded spot at the foot of a mountain, about six miles 
distant. 

Divining his destination, many of the people hurried 
toward the place on foot, and were tahned an the way by 
others from the intermediate villages, so that when Jesus 
stepped from the boat, thinking to find himself alone with 
his companions, he beheld a2 multitude already awaiting 
him, and companies of men, women and children hasten- 
ing forward from all directions. 

nstead of taking offense and resenting their intrusion 
his heart was filled with compassion. They had come to 
him for encouragement and help, and, forgetting in a 
moment his own wants, he went among them with 
kindly words of welcome ; and as they gathered about 
him on the grass-covered hillside he cheered their hearts 
with one of his ever-beautiful and soul-thrilling sermons. 


ox 


SCARCELY had he finished speaking when the cries of the 

sick and afflicted who had dragged themselves to the 
spot drew him here and there amid the assembled thou- 
sands ; and so completely absorbed did he become in his 
labor of love and mercy that he failed to note the passage 
of time until one of his disciples called attention to the 
lengthening shadows, and suggested that the people be 
dismissed, in order that they might return to the villages 
before night came on. 

But with that loving thoughtfulness and exquisite sympa- 
thy which at all times characterized his nature he could not 
brook the thought of sending them away tired and hungry, 
as they must indeed be. They had been there several 
hours ; many of them had come from a long distance, and 
they had come to greet him and to be comforted. 

Presently the restless crowds were stilled. The faint 
and the weary ceased their murmurings. The rabbi was 
about to feed them ; to give food to the hungry thousands. 

In obedience to his instructions they seemed themselves 
in small groups, half doubting, half expectant. Was it 
possible that he intended to feed them all and in this place? 
Yea, it was indeed true ; for, behold! even now they were 
being served with bread and fish. 

The grateful refreshment was eagerly seized upon. The 
scene of a short time before was transformed into that of 
an inspiring feast ; upward of five thousand men, together 
with many women and children, eating together in 
thankful communion amid the sunset glories of Nature's 
solitude. 

Then suddenly, from many directions at once, came 
the question, ‘‘ Whence comes this food ?’’ 

Each man looked to his neighbor. ‘‘Yea, whence 
comes this food? Was it not said that the rabbi’s dis- 
ciples could find but a few loaves of bread and two or 
three small fishes ?”’ 

The repast came to an end amid increasing surprise and 
astonishment, which rapidly gave way to intense excite- 
ment as the people realized that they were the witnesses 
of a stupendous miracle. Verily, it was a repetition of the 
feeding of Israel in the wilderness! Lo, the very sign by 
which the scribes had said that the Messiah would mani- 
fest himself ! 

Shouts now arose above the excited comments of the 
throng. A wild enthusiasm, an ecstasy of religious and 
patriotic emotion, seized upon the people. Jesus was their 
King, their Messiah! He would lead them to victory 
against the Romans! Jerusalem should be regained! 
Israel should triumph above her enemies ! 

In a tumult of tempestuous zeal, shouting, gesticulating, 
loosed from all restraint, the mighty host surged forward 
in obedience to a sudden, overmastering impulse. 

‘* Hail to Jesus, the King, the ruler of Israel! Come, 
let us put him at our head. We will follow him to the Holy 
City! Hail to the conqueror! Hail to the Messiah! 
Jesus, our King, our King !”’ 

But Jesus had disappeared. At the very first mani- 
festation of excitement he had hastily directed his disci- 

les to cross the lake, and had himself sought retirement 
in the solitude of the mountain, weak and exhausted, and 
bowed down with an overwhelming grief. 


ox 


HE end had come. He had witnessed the climax, the final 

result, of all his months of self-sacrificing labor among 

the people of Galilee. His mission was a failure! The 

people had not understood him. And now—now they 
would reject him ! 

Only too clearly he saw that his refusal to act as their 
political leader and his failure to fulfill their material con- 
ception of the Messiah would result in their turning from 
him. This was the outcome of his teachings and the 
reward for his labors. This was the return for his love 
and for all that he had endured for the sake of his fellow- 
beings. 

The day had faded into night, and about him was the 
desolation of the wilderness. Alone with the Father, and 
beneath the cold and unpitying light of the stars, he sank 
upon the ground in the anguish of unutterable sorrow. 


OB 
The Fifth Chapter of ‘‘ The Story of a Young Man”’ 


The first chapter of “The Story of a Young Man” was published in 
October. The fifth chapter will appear in the next (the February) issue of 
the Journal. In it Mr. Howard tells of Jesus’s excommunication and of 
his being forbidden to enter the synagogues; of his being stoned by the 
mob and forced to flee for his life; of his raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, and of the decision made at a council of the chief priests that his 
own death was necessary. 
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THE FRONT VIEW 


FROM THE REAR 


A Country House of Moderate Cost 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Architect of the Public Libraries at Fall River, Massachusetts, and Pawtucket, Rhode Island ; All Saints’ Church, Dorchester, Massachusetts, etc., in Association with Bertram G. Goodhue and Frank W. Ferguson 


This is the Fourth Design in the Journal’s New Series of Model Suburban Houses Which Can be Built at Moderate Cost 


N LAYING out the scheme of this little house the 
object has been to design a dwelling that should 
be, above all else, domestic, personal and livable. 

The main entrance is by way of a paved ter- 
race, the front part of which is open to the sky. 
The rooms are so disposed around this ter- 
race that it may, on occasion, serve as an 

extension of the principal rooms. It may be a kind of 
outdoor living-room, hall or dining-room, these three 
principal apartments being disposed around it and com- 
municating with it either by doors or French windows. 
Through a small vestibule one enters the hall, which 
is, in a way, the keynote of the house. It is the centre 
from which everything develops. In this instance it is 
not used exactly as a sitting-room, although it is suff- 
ciently large to be used as a reception-room. It will be 
noticed that the doors to the living-room and the dining- 
room are so arranged that a visitor entering the house 





















































PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


does not find himself staring into the privacy of the 
family. This hall is finished simply, with broad boards, 
timbers and panels of black cypress. The stairway is 
treated as a decorative feature, and has a broad landing 
lighted by a mullioned window of leaded glass. 

The living-room, as should always be the case, is the 
largest room in the house, and, while somewhat broken 
up, it is not so irregular as to be affected. As will be 
noticed, there are window-seats in abundance, and a 
little alcove, somewhat more retired, near the fireplace, 
from which a door or French window communicates 
with the covered porch at the rear. This porch is 
so placed as to be convenient of access both from the 
living-room and the study or library. The living-room 
may be finished either in butternut, sycamore, or even 
oak, if the latter is 
stained brown and 
rubbed down with a 


pantry is sufficiently large. The working-table and sink 
have been located where they will have the most light. A 
small closet has been provided for pots and pans, and, 
also, near the range, a series of shelves that form a dresser. 

Assuming that the rear of the house will come on 
slightly lower land than the front, the servants’ entrance 
has been made on the landing of the servants’ stairway, 
midway between the basement floor and the main floor. 
The servants’ toilet-room opens from this landing. The 
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THE BASEMENT 


bathroom is so placed as to be convenient of access from 
all three of the guests’ rooms. On the third floor are two 
good-sized servants’ rooms, well lighted, and with closets, 
a servants’ bath, a large storage space, and a linen-closet. 
The basement seems simple enough to explain itself. 

For the interior, cheap woods, such as black cypress, 
sycamore, butternut and slashed oak, which are excel 
lent in grain, may be used with admirable effect. Again, 
carving and extreme elaboration of detail are neither 

important nor desirable. The quietest and best effects 

are obtained by the use of simple materials in broad 
and simple forms. Mouldings, carving and veneering 
are easily dispensed with. There is no better model of 
what a refined dwelling should be than a Japanzse house, 
and here everything is of the utmost simplicity both in 
material and in treatment. 

In nearly every case the windows are in the form of 
casements, filled with leaded glass. Casement windows 
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are pestocty practicable if they are properly made, and 
small panes of glass are to be preferred to great sheets 
of plate. ‘The floors of the lower story should be of 
maple, stained, or oak, laid in plain strips. 


ox 


THe material of the exterior, for the first story, should be 
flat-bedded, narrow stone. The upper story is of half- 
timber work with the surface of the plaster flush with the 
surface of the timbers. The roofs, which have been 
brought low down on the ends of the house, to give the 
effect of a simple cottage, should be covered wit 
shingles, unless it were found possible, ‘‘ within the 
appropriation,’’ to use rough slate, very large at the 
eaves and diminishing in size toward the ridge. 
The carefully esti- 
mated cost of this house 






































THIRD FLOOR PLAN 





smooth, dull finish. 
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“THE library is small 
: and compact, and 
is perhaps more of a 
study than anything 
else. With its fireplace, 
bookshelves and alcove 
for desk or writing-table 
it could hardly fail to 
be an attractive little 
apartment. The win- 
dows at the rear are 
high so as to permit of 
bookshelves _ under- 
neath. This room 
might be finished in any 
one of the woods in- 
dicated as appropriate 
for the living-room. 














is as follows: 
Excavation, 


Stone Work and 
Brick Work . $2 Po 
Lumber. . . 00 
Mill Work 700.00 
Plastering . . 420.00 
Painting. . . 450.00 
Stair Building . 250.00 
Electric Wiring 120.00 
Hardware . . 200.00 
Carpenter Work 1100.00 
Heating. . . 350.00 
Plumbing . . g00.00 
Total. . $7500.00 
This estimate is based 


on the cost of labor and 
materials in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, and is 
made up from the cost 
of actual work recently 








The dining-room, 
which is, after all, one 
of the most important 
rooms of the house, and deserves a better position than is 
usually assigned to it, is placed at the front of the house 
with windows on three sides. At one end stands the 
sideboard, which is made a part of the architectural design 
of the room, and over it are high windows filled with 
leaded glass. 

The kitchens and servants’ part of the house are 
arranged with special reference to convenience and com- 
pactness. The butler’s pantry is roomy, and the kitchen 


LIVING-ROOM—LARGEST ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


ice-chest is placed outside the kitchen in the servants’ 
hall, where it may be easily reached from the outside door 
and from the kitchen. 

On the second floor the principal bedroom is located 
over the dining-room. This is a room of good size, with 
several roomy closets. It opens directly into a dressing- 
room, out of which is a private bathroom. There are three 
other bedrooms of various sizes ; each has an ample closet, 
and two of them have an open fireplace each. The main 


THE HALL—THE KEYNOTE OF THE HOUSE 


completed there. In 
order to obtain the 
house for this sum, how- 
ever, all the conditions 
of the location and nature of the lot and the state of the 
markets would have to be favorable. 
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Editor's Note—As a guarantee that the plan of this house is 
practicable and that the estimates for cost are conservative, the 
architect is ready to accept the commission of preparing the work- 
ing plans and specifications for this house to cost seventy-five hun- 
ym dollars, providing that the building site selected is within 
reasonable distance of a base of supplies where material and labor 
may be had at the standard market rates. 
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The Two Centuries and This Magazine 


AHIS magazine and the nineteenth century 
were not very old friends. When THe 
Lapies’ Home JourNat first saw the 
light the century was already eighty-three 
years old. This ‘eft only seventeen years 
of actual acquaintance, and as it requires 
that length of time to season a magazine, 
it stands to reason that the part which 
the JourRNAL played in the nineteenth 
century was limited. Of course, it must 
have played some part.” No magazine 
can issue and circulate ninety-five million 
copies (or, to be exact, 95,237,523), aS 
has this magazine from its first number 
up to this present issue, without creating 
some impression or exerting some influ- 
ence. Naturally, its conductors like to 
feel that this influence, be it greater or smaller than they 
believe, has been for good. Still, as the old negro preacher 
said in his farewell sermon, ‘‘ It’s for dem what has bin 
dun good to say how good they have bin dun.”’ 


on 


"TaeRe is no gainsaying the fact that a good deal of honest 

criticism can be fairly laid at the door of this magazine. 
It has, by no means, been without error of judgment. 
That is easy enough to see. True, it has never made the 
same mistake twice. But, unfortunately, there are so 
many different kinds of mistakes in the category of human 





- endeavor that one can go a long time in this world mak- 


ing mistakes and yet not repeat any one of them. 
The people who have so far made this magazine lay claim 
only to honest endeavor. If they feel that they have 
actually accomplished anything it is that the magazine has 
never pandered to the unclean. It started with a deter- 
mination to be clean and wholesome, and in that one 
respect, at least, it feels it has succeeded. It may not 
always have presented what is technically called ‘‘ litera- 
ture’’— albeit exactly what constitutes ‘‘ literature ’’ has 
never been clearly defined even by its most ardent and 
accepted votaries. But, at least, what the JourNAL has 
printed has been free from unclean phrase or innuendo. 
It has thus demonstrated that a popular periodical can 
adhere to a clean, wholesome literature and receive the 
support of a large part of the American public. It is a 
popular impression in some quarters that this is not possi- 
ble. Pessimists are wont to say that only the sensational 
and suggestive in literature can succeed: that only the 
unclean plays prosper on the stage: that only the hotels 
which have a bar as a prominent feature can have a profit- 
able patronage. But the American public constantly 
refutes these allegations and shows their fallacy. 


or 


| LAY no stress upon the value of the huge circulation of 

THE Lapiges’ Home JowRNAL, except in this single 
respect. In that sense it has a striking and valuable sig- 
nificance. It is true that large circulations have been 
secured by periodicals and papers that have not always 
represented the cleanest and healthiest sentiments possible 
in journalism. But after one has said all that can be said 
of such circulations, there is always the last and unanswer- 
able argument that the American public has given the very 
largest circulation of all—the largest not only in America, 
but also in the world—the largest of any periodical, of 
whatsoever kind and whatsoever issue, to the magazine 
which has sought to be clean. This is not throwing bou- 
quets at ourselves. For, as I have said before on this 
page, the success of a magazine belongs to its readers. If 
credit, therefore, belongs to any one, it is equally divided 
among the hundreds of thousands of JouRNAL readers 
who have simply indicated a preference for a clean and 
wholesome kind of reading. Of course, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that such a result is extremely gratifying to the 
conductors of this magazine. Itis. When the marvelous 
opportunity is given to one magazine to print 10,200,000 
copies in one year, and sell every copy of such a gigantic 
output, and then still find itself, in some months, as many 
aS 25,000 copies behind the actual demand because it 
could print no more, as was the case with the JouRNAL 
during 1900, it would be the simplest kind of folly to say 
that such an indorsement of effort did not bring its 
compensation in gratification. 


ar 


But a success of any kind invariably brings with it some- 

thing more than gratification. If success is anything 
it is exceedingly impressive. There come moments when 
one can stop and feel an exhilaration ina successful accom- 
plishment, but there are a far greater number of moments 
when the attention is directed and absorbed by the respon- 
sibilities which go along with success in any field of human 
endeavor. The easiest part of a success is making it: the 
hardest part is maintaining it. It is after a success has been 
made that the real work begins. And that is the point at 
which THe Lapses’ Home JourNat finds itself as it 
emerges from the old century and enters the new. It isa 
success : no doubt of that. But it is a success which must 
be kept. The only substantial gratitude that a magazine 
can show its public, which has brought success to it, is the 
proof that it can carry out a success and maintain it. In 
other words, it must justify the confidence reposed in it. 
For the public’s part in a magazine is that of pure faith and 
confidence. It pays a subscription in advance in pure faith 
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By EDWARD BOK 


that it will receive twelve issues of that magazine, and that 
the contents will be such as to justify both the investment 
and the confidence. Fora whole year that obligation rests 
upon the conductors of the magazine. During that year 
others have subscribed in the same manner, and given it 
their confidence, and thus the magazine is constantly under 
the highest obligation which one human being can place 
upon another : that of trust, of confidence. Now, if any one 
has the idea, as some have, that such an outward expression 
of confidence carries with it nothing more than to enjoy 
one’s self, and to go to the office occasionally to cut off some 
coupons from gilt-edged securities, the opportunity is in 
this office to test the question. I am not saying that those 
who conduct this magazine do not get pleasure out of their 
work. They do. Lots of it. If they didn’t they couldn’t 
do their work. But ever present is an obligation to dis- 
charge —a confidence to justify. 


ox 


THe most satisfying phase of editing this magazine is the 

bond of close personal relation which has been 
cemented between those who read and those who make 
Tue Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL. No corps of editors was 
ever in closer personal touch with its readers. This was 
the intent of the conductors of the magazine when it started, 
and the hope has been fully realized. It may interest those 
who do not know it that the editors of this magazine 
receive each year more than thirty thousand personal 
letters from their readers. And never is one of these 
letters intentionally slighted. Not one ever goes unread. 
The vast majority are acknowledged. This has always 
been esteemed a privilege: never a burden. An editor’s 
mail is, of necessity, a large one, but it is never so large 
that he has not time to enjoy a word of praise or hearken 
to a suggestion or to a warning uttered in the spirit of 
honest criticism. The readers of this magazine have 
pointed the way to its editors in innumerable instances, 
and much of the success attained is directly due to this 
personal touch. And it is a relation that it will always bea 
privilege to continue. The closer the lives of our readers 
are brought to our own, the more effective can be our 
efforts for them, and the surer wil! be the results for them 
and for us. Nor is this said perfunctorily. The latchstring 
of our mail-box always hangs out to our friends. Their 
words have ever been appreciated in the past: they will 
be heartily welcomed in the future. The more the letters, 
the happier we shall be. A word of thanks will come 
from us as often and as speedily as we can send it. 


ox 


Now it is always difficult, in fact impossible, to say what 
a magazine will do a year ahead. It makes arrange- 
ments in advance, of course, and such as it can make it 
announces. But read any magazine’s announcements at 
the beginning of the year, and follow its issues through 
that year, and one will at once see how much it publishes 
which it could not announce in advance. ‘This must be so. 
A magazine must keep itself fresh in interest, and its pages 
open to material which comes along. Conditions change 
radically during the progress of a year, especially in such a 
country as ours, and the magazine must change with them. 
For, as the newspaper is, or should be, the picture of a 
day, the magazine is, or should be, the reflector of thought. 
To say that So-and-So edits a magazine is always a mis- 
take. It is the public that edits a magazine. The editor 
simply edits the public’s thought as it comes to him for 
expression through his magazine. In the manner in which 
he presents that thought he may stamp his personality 
upon it, and so we know that there is an individuality 
behind the printed page. But the thought remains that 
of the public, whether edited by the editor in manuscript 
or expressed with his own pen. He remains simply a 
medium placed in control of a channel of expression. 
That channel represents certain principles, and those 
principles become what is called the policy of a maga- 
zine. This policy determines whether certain questions 
shall be discussed in the affirmative or the negative, or 
whether the questions are important enough to be dis- 
cussed at all. For instance, THE LApirs’ HoME JouRNAL 
believes in everything that will make a woman’s life sim- 
pler, more restful and more cheerful. That is its policy 
because it is the principle of its conductors — that principle 
being based upon observation, experience and conviction. 
On this policy the magazine either ignores altogether or 
opposes anything which its conductors are convinced, for 
well-grounded reasons, will complicate the lives of women 
or make them restless, and therefore less happy. Such a 
policy, one might say, is the backbone of a magazine. 
Upon it it rests, and this it reflects in its opinions. Of 
course, no such policy can possibly meet the approval of 
all. Hence come dissension from its opinions: disagree- 
ment with its attitude: dissatisfaction with the magazine 
itself. Sometimes this leads to irate letters : at other times 
to a withdrawal of support: in further instances, to public 
attacks. All this is, of course, inevitable. In a sense, it 
is expected. The magazine’s policy is based upon human 
opinion and conviction, and, being human, it may be 
faulty. Its opportunities of wider observation, of course, 
give it an advantage to get closer to the heart of things 
than is generally possible for the individual. Yet even 
then it may misinterpret the truest and wisest signs. 
It simply reflects what, after observation, investigation, 
experience and conviction, its conductors believe to be the 
truth, and the highest wisdom, according to their lights. 


GPEAEING of attacks, I would like to touch in brief upon 

a certain phase in the history of this magazine to 
which hitherto no allusion has ever been made. And it is 
ventured upon now simply to set right a certain point in 
the minds of many loyal friends of this magazine. The 
conductors of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL have not been 
unconscious of the fact that this periodical, its methods, its 
editors and its contents have been made the subject of 
innumerable jokes in the newspapers and periodicals of 
this country. Probably no other modern magazine has 
been in this respect more generously favored. And I use 
the words ‘‘ generously favored ’’ because again and again 
when these jokes have appeared the friends of the maga- 
zine have taken up arms and rallied to its defense, mis- 
taking good-natured raillery for malicious attacks. I am 
free to confess that in a few instances it was pardonable to 
be misled. But, as a general rule, the spirit of malice was 
farthest from the minds of the writers: in fact, many of the 
writers of these jokes are numbered among the warmest 
admirers of the magazine and the best friends of its 
editors. The newspaper man loves his joke, and he puts 
spice into a life full of hard work by itsemployment. And 
the cleverer he is the fonder he is of his jest, the wittier his 
shaft, and the greater has been our relish and enjoyment 
of his fun. Instead of harming the magazine he has been 
one of the largest factors in its success. He adopted the 
surest and speediest method of making the magazine 
widely known. More than once he has had our thanks. 
The service he has rendered cannot be lightly estimated. 
The objection of some of our friends has been most stren- 
uous where allusions have been made to the policy of this 
magazine as being ‘‘ goody-goody.’’ Sometimes the 
adjective is changed to ‘‘ namby-pamby.”’ It has seemed 
to these good friends of curs that moral cleanliness was 
thus questioned, or made light of. But never were motives 
more thoroughly, although honestly, misconstrued. It 
has been my opportunity to meet personally the authors of 
scores of these paragraphs. Some are my personal friends, 
and not in a single instance have I ever found a desire or 
intent to criticise seriously the policy of this magazine so 
far as it applied to clean, honest reading. Newspaper 
writers may have their faults, but throwing mud at 
an honest effort to uphold moral cleanliness, when it 
is adhered to for the benefit of their mothers, wives 
and sisters, is not one of them. 
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Wier the twentieth century holds out for this magazine 

no one can tell. The probability is that the measure 
of success will be proportionate to the magazine’s merits. 
Some of us have a way of thinking that we do not get in 
this world all that we deserve. Whether we do or do not 
would be rather difficult to decide. One thing of which 
we are certain is that with no effort there can be no result. 
That much we can decide. Common-sense also teaches 
uS that effort is of self, and comes from within us: result 
must of necessity come to us. Hence, whatever is of self 
is of our own will and effort, and within our power. The 
most we can do, therefore, is to do what we can, all we 
can, and to do it the best we know how. Then what 
should come to us will. It always does. And as it is not 
given us to increase what we are able to carry wisely and 
is right for us to have, it is a bit useless to argue whether 
we are getting our full share or not. The best thing to do 
in this world is to devote every moment to our very best 
effort, and then it is probable we shall find that results will 
take care of themselves. They have had a habit of doing 
so thus far since the creation of the world, anyhow, and it 
is extremely doubtful whether any change will occur in 
that respect during the new century. And until a change 
is made it is safer and better to accept such things as they 
are. At least, that is the plan upon which this magazine 
will be conducted during the time of its existence in the 
century before it. It will simply strive to do its best, 
influencing by actual accomplishment rather than by 
promise. It will reach out wherever the minds and hearts 
of men and women have something to say or give which 
will benefit womankind. Its past will be valuable to it 
only from the experience it has taught. In this respect it 
enters the first year of the new century better equipped 
than it entered the last year of the old cycle. It is a year 
older in experience. Its conductors have prepared twelve 
more numbers, and each has taught its lesson. 


oor 


TH one dominant feeling of all connected with this mag- 

azine is that of gratitude to its readers—those who 
have made it possible for us to do and to progress. That 
this magazine has been singularly favored in the patronage 
extended to it is recognized, felt and appreciated. This 
marvelous expression of approval and confidence finds no 
suitable return in simple thanks, sincere and direct from 
the heart though they may come. One cannot adequately 
thank so vast an army of supporters and friends. The 
least and best one can do is to remain humble and use 
every endeavor to merit what has been so generously given: 
to prove worthy of such confidence: to justify the trust. 
And in that spirit we hail the new century and every man, 
woman and child that enters it with us. May what is best 
for each come to each! None of us, reader or writer, will 
see its close. But we see its beginning, and are thus made 
part of it. And standing on its threshold, it lies with each 
to do our allotted part as we will. For our lives are what 
we make of them ourselves. 
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What Shall We Do with Tom? 


By An American Mother 


HAT anxious little 
woman, Jane Pope, came 
to me the other day. 

** What shall we do with 
Tom?’’ she cried. 

During the last year the 
Popes have _ incessantly 
worried their friends with 
this problem. 

Tom, to the general eye, 
is an ordinary lean boy of 
ten, made up for the most 
part of legs and freckles 
and an insatiable stomach. But to young 
Pope and his wife he is the one miracle of 
creation. The dull face and awkward body 
conceal a Possibility which any day may 
develop into an Edison, a Washington or a 
St. Paul. 

Don’t laugh at them. We are all Popes, 
and every house has its Tom. 


ot 


But Here is the Queer Phase of the thing. 
The Popes undoubtedly believe that Thomas 
is the stuff of which heroes and poets and 
leaders of men are made. They hope that 
some day he will be one, if not all, of these. 
Yet their only anxiety is to put him ina posi- 
tion where he can make money. 

‘* Dear Tom,’’ says his mother, “has a 
positive genius for sculpture. He moulded 
beautiful things from clay when he was only 
six years old. But as for making a life- 
work of it?) Why, that’sabsurd. Our native 
artists are paid so poorly !’’ 

“That boy,’’ his father remarks thought- 
fully, ‘‘ has a singularly acute judicial mind. 
Seriously, if he were on the Bench he would 
be a power for righteousness. I would let 
him study law, but nine men out of ten starve 
at our bar.’’ 

And then he talks of ‘‘a pull’’ which he 
has on Schurz Brothers, the great New York 
brokers, and the chance that Tom ‘‘ would 
soon score high if he began operations in 
Wall Street.”’ 

Pope has an uncle, too, in the wholesale 
patent-medicine trade, and there is ground for 
hope, if the boy begins in a small way in that 
line —say in stomach pills —of a speedy and 
a solid success. 

While they discuss these real openings for 
money-making, the possible Edison or St. 
Paul grows hazy and vanishes, as do morn- 
ing mists in the actual, hot daylight. 


on 


So it is with Most of Our Toms. Here 
and there some old-fashioned mother, like 
Hannah, gives her boy, regardless of worldly 
advantages, to the service of the Lord. 

There are, too, thousands of men, young 
and old, who are preaching the gospel to-day 
in different sects on miserable salaries, their 
wives half starved, their children unedu- 
cated—for the lack of money—who could 
earn a comfortable living if they would leave 
the ministry and go to some secular work. 
We all know them and honor them. 

But is it not true that, short of this 
supreme duty of preaching Christ, we 
Americans do not recognize any absorbing 
life business as imperative on us or on our 
children which has not for its end the making 
of money? 

Our beardless Toms are set to work in the 
hole in which the biggest nuggets are likely 
to be hid—call it Pills, Stocks, Electrical 
Engineering, Publishing, what you will; and 
when they are gray-headed they are digging 
in it still. Pills and Stocks, etc., have 
become the reality of life to each of them. 
The luxurious home, its skilled service, 
books, travel, the thousand pleasant trifles 
which have become necessities to them, all 
cost money. Hence, they must make 
money — more and more money. The logic 
of the argument cannot be answered. 


an 


Sometimes Tom, Grown Old, listens to a 
great orator with an uneasy ache at heart, 
and wonders whether he could not have 
played a better part in the world if he had 
gone into the law instead of sugar. 

Or, he looks at some old statue with a 
Strange, wordless longing. If he, too, could 
have given a great work to the world? 

Pshaw! If he had taken to sculpture he 
would have been living now in some tumble- 
down rookery on the Arno. His children 
would have been clothed in calico, and his 
wife would have had to help cook the scanty 
colazione / 

And yet? 

Is there such a thing in a man’s life, he 
wonders, as a Heavenly Call? 

““So?’? exclaims my _— conventional, 
rational reader; ‘‘ how are we, then, to live? 
Surely the first duty of a man is to earn food 
and clothes and shelter for himself and his 
family, and his second to lift his children to 
a higher plane, to put them in the way to 
earn better food and shelter than his own. 
Without a doubt the proper work for him is 
the one which best enables him to fulfill this 
plain duty.”’ 

Yes. That is all undoubtedly most reason- 
able and true. It is the code that governs 
most of us. 


And Yet, is it Not Pitiable that we should 
each of us come out of that mysterious 
eternity into this world only to earn stuffs to 
cover our bodies, and a box, more or less 
handsome, to protect them from the rain and 
wind, and that our boy shall have no better 
aim in life than to secure finer stuffs than 
ours, and a box more full of pretty jim- 
cracks? 

One vaguely remembers Agassiz, who ‘‘ had 
no time to make money.’’ 

Or the lad at Assisi, at whom his compan- 
ions hooted when, in the insanity of self- 
sacrifice, he threw his rich mantles on the 
floor of the old church, calling out to God 
that he gave himself naked to the service of 
the poor, and would trust to Him to clothe 
and feed him. 

Well, God did clothe and feed him; and 
he brought help to the starving and nursed 
the lepers until God took him home in old 
age. He never had a house or rich food, 
and no money at all. But he had hosts of 
friends, and kindly, gay welcomes every 
where, and whenever he felt lonely in the 
towns he went for comfort and pleasure into 
the hills and lay down under the trees. 
They knew him, and so did the birds, who 
came flocking to him, and he took his old 
violin and told all that was in his heart to 
them and to that Helper who waits for us in 
the woods. 

After all, the great possessions even of this 
world are not for sale to the highest bidder. 
They cannot be bought with money. 


on 
That Brother of Us All has been dead a 


long time, but the little lamp of human love 
that He lighted in the world is burning yet, 
never to go out. 

So many men like Him—old-time heroes, 
or preachers, or patriots—crowd up to view 
when we look back! They had no time to 
make money, having work given them to do 
in the world. They sang a song, or freed the 
slave, or uplifted a race, or showed us the 
mind of the Master. The practical men of 
their day always rated them as mad. Yet 
their names will be dear to us all to the end 
of the world. 

But who remembers the names of the mil- 
lionaires of even a hundred years ago? 

Surely there is an insanity whose work 
in the world is more durable than that of 
reason. 

My readers, with one accord, probably, are 
ready to tell me that I talk as a fool; that the 
American man is no miser: that while he is 
raking dollars into the till with one hand, he 
gives them out with the other to help art, 
science and his fellow-man. 

That is quite true. By nature no man has 
a more generous, aspiring soul than the 
American. No man knows _ better” that 
Religion and Art and Repose and Simplicity 
are the highest goods of life. But our mis- 
take is in thinking that these things must be 
bought. The Immortals, we feel, can be pro- 
pitiated only by hard cash. 

If we love music we don’t listen for it in 
the chirp of the crickets in the grass or the 
deep bass of the sea, or, like Thackeray, 
catch its pathetic echo in the ditty of a poor 
organ-grinder. We expect to find it only in 
an opera, at five dollars a seat. 


on 


We Profess to be Lovers of Nature, but, to 
earn ten dollars a year, we hide our orchards 
and woods from the tired passers-by with 
advertisements of Smith, Vermifuge and 
White’s Department Shop, while the only 
approach to the ancient Mother, known to 
most of us, is a fashionable hotel in Atlantic 
City or the mountains, in which we can wear 
our best clothes and jewelry, and find a 
French chef. 

If this be not true, if we do not think that 
the best things of life are to be bought-—— why 
the universal frantic scramble among us all 
for money? 

A rich Western meat-packer a few years 
ago visited a quiet old town in Maryland 
where a few families of gentlefolk had for 
generations led scholarly, simple, peaceful 
lives. 

His host eagerly tried to gain from this 
successful man of the world some useful 
hints as to how to “ get on.”’ 

‘* Our leading men,’’ he said, ‘‘ are anxious 
to start mills in our town, Can you suggest 
any business enterprises which have paid 
well in your city?” 

‘Our city,’’ said the guest, “‘ has many 
business pursuits which yield enormous 
profits. We go into them to make money in 
order to command some day the ease, the 
quiet, the refinement which you already have 
here. Why in the name of common-sense 
should you give them up to make money with 
which to buy them again? ’’ , 

But his warning was of no use. I passed 
through the old city last spring. The roar 
of a hundred mills filled the air, the shaded 
rows of stately dwellings had given place 
to huge hotels and skyscraping apartment 
houses. The men of the city were busy in 
their counting-rooms; their wives also specu- 
lated or were busy in securing rich husbands 
for their daughters. 


Did Joining in the Universal Struggle make 
their lives higher or fuller? Are we making 
the mistake of Simon, who hoped to secure 
the healing power with a price? ‘ Thy 
money perish with thee,’’ said Peter, 
‘* because thou hast thought that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money.”’ 

If it is not true that we Americans regard 
money-making as the work for which life was 
given to us, why, when we have millions, do 
we go on struggling to make more millions 
—and more? 

It is not so with the older races. The 
London tradesman at middle age shuts his 
shop, buys an acre in the suburbs and lives 
on a small income or spends the rest of his 
life in losing it in poultry or fancy garden- 
ing. The German or Frenchman seldom 
works when past sixty. He gives his last 
years to some study or hobby—music, a 
microscope, or it may be dominoes. You 
meet him and his wife, jolly, shrewd, intelli- 
gent, jogging all over Europe, Baedeker in 
hand. They tell you they ‘‘ have a curiosity 
to see this fine world before they go out of it.’’ 


ox 
The Englishman Likes to Make Money as 


much as we do, but he has inherited other 
duties. He must uphold the prestige of his 
family, take up their me/ier, be they schol- 
ars, diplomats or butchers; he ‘‘ must take 
care of the estate,’’ ‘‘ represent his people on 
it in Parliament.’’ He is a more provincial, 
narrow man than his Yankee cousin, but it 
seems to me that his idea of his work in the 
world has a broader foundation. 

The heir of one important English family 
gives his life to music; several are artists; 
the large majority of them hold public offices, 
in which the work is not easy and the pay is 
small. One well-born young fellow has for 
years spent his income in uncovering the 
hearths of a prehistoric village, himself dig- 
ging in the pits with the laborers. You find 
others, more’s the pity, busy killing big 
game in every out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, while hundreds of lads, scions of the 
noblest houses in Great Britain, lie dead 
to-day at Bloemfontein and at Spion Kop, 
** for the Queen.”’ 


I don’t say that all of the pursuits in life of 


these men were good; I only say that they had 
other pursuits than money-making. 

Too many of the sons of our wealthy men 
either go on aimlessly gathering more wealth 
or they set about spending it as aimlessly, 
flying here and there over the world in 
yachts or private cars, or dangling about 
Marlborough House or Monte Carlo. 


or 


To Come Back to Tom. The Popes do 
not want to make an Agassiz or St. Francis 
of him. But if he has a genius for work 
which does not ‘‘ pay’? —what then? Shall 
he choose to make a living, or to—live? 

Three centuries ago a young man in 
London faced that problem. He had spent 
twelve years in learning how to handle and 
sell coals, and his grandfather had given 
him so many tons with which to go into busi- 
ness. But his heart was in his old violin. 
God spoke through it, he thought, to the 
world. Was he not to carry the message 
though he starved ? 

That is the place where the heartbreak 
comes in many a life. 

But Britton had common-sense as well as 
genius. ‘‘I will not starve,’’ he said. 
‘* Neither will I beg. The coals shall feed 
my body, and the music my soul.’”’ 

He hired a small house, packed his coals 
in the lower floor, and carried his music and 
violin to the loft. The days he spent at 
work below, and then, bathed and dressed, 
he gave the nights to music. Other musicians 
joined him, bringing their instruments, and 
in that loft were heard the first concerts ever 
given in England. 

Years passed; he never grew rich, for his 
heart was not in coals. But he paid his way 
by them and never owed a man a penny. 
His skill and noble, simple character drew 
the great musicians of the day around him. 
Masterson and Handel came to his loft to 
play with him, and earls and dukes begged 
for admission to it. 

For forty years Britton lived his own life, 
loved by a few and reckoned mad by many. 


ot 


Now, What if Tom Had a Violin or a know!l- 
edge of fish or moths or prehistoric monsters, 
or some such hobby, some unselfish fine craft 
to turn toin moments snatched from Sugar or 
Electricity? What if he and every other 
American man gave, say, sixty years to 
money-making, and the remainder to some 
higher business — literature, travel, science, 
the uplifting of his town or his State, or the 
welfare of his fellow-men ? 

Just an hour at the last to look into life, and 
the devil, and God, and find out the meaning 
of it all. 

85% 


In the next (the February) issue of the Journal 
** An American Mother ”’ will explain 


‘Why One Man Succeeds, and His Brother Fails” 
This will be her second article addressed to men. 


The 
best 
bakers 
in the 
greatest 
baking com- 
pany in the 
world have cre- 
ated two new 
delicacies for des- 
sert. Differént from 
anything you ever 
tasted—superior to 
the best creations of 
the world’s famous 
ovens. They have been 
named RAMONA and 
ATHENA Sugar Wafers 


Ramona 


Sugar Wafers 


are flavored with chocolale. 
Athena Wafers are fla- 





vored with demon. Both 
are the best—oue as 
good as the other. 
The difference is a 
matter of flavor. 

| If you want to 

| enjoy them to 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 


the fullest 
extent— 
just serve 
them to- 
gether. 


The 
new 
delica 
cies are 
composed 
of three 
strips of 
flakiness 
with the flavor 
in between. 
They make a des 
sert in themselves 
or can be served 
with ices, puddings, 
pastry, jellies, custards or 
creams. When served with 
a beverage 


Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


and Ramona Sugar Wa- 
fers are particularly nice. 
Every hostess who 
wishes to win a repu- 
tation for serving 
the best to her 
guests should 
get the new 
delicacies. 
Sold every- 
where in 
sealed 
tins. 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 











THE SECOND ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF 


“AMY AND I” 
Being Some Confidential Letters to My Pretty, Dreamy Niece 
By HELEN WATTERSON MOODY 


T IS GOOD of you, Amy dear, to 
say you want another epistle on 
the same subject as my last one, 
when I know you don’t happen 
to like the subject, and have 
the good taste to dislike being 
preached at on any topic. I 
only hope you didn’t say you 
wanted it out of mere polite- 
ness, or worse yet, out of calm 

despair, because there was no dodging when I 

had once threatened you with it. Well, here 

it beginneth, at any rate. 

I wish you, and several other nice girls I 
know like you, were more interested in the 
home life in general. You seem to be inter- 
ested enough in a dozen things outside, but 
when you enter your own home you are as list- 
less and as absorbed in your own thoughts as 
if you were a great lawmaker in Washington, 
or a great lawbreaker in Wall Street. 


or 


You Care Nothing for the things that your 
father knows and cares about—the big ques- 
tions of the day and the great deeds that are 
stirring nations. You go on day after day 
without giving your sweet old grandmother 
anything more than a tender but hurried 
greeting (always blaming yourself, I know, 
because you are warm-hearted, and always 
meaning to sit down the first time you have 
a chance, and have one of the long visits that 
you know she delights in); you tell your 
little sister that you’ll show her how to make 
that new kind of paper-doll when you get 
time, and then you are off to school, and after 
that you practice, and then your hour with your 
dear Gertrude, which you feel you must have, 
and then supper; and afterward, perhaps it is 
lessons, or the church social, and then it is 
bedtime; and to-morrow is like to-day. 

And why do you never show any permanent 
interest in the way the home looks and the 
household is managed? Your own room? 
Oh, yes, I know that is your darling, and 
you will save your money to put new, pretty 
things into that, and love anybody who gives 
you a new piece of silver for your desk, or 
bric-A-brac for your table. But at the door of 
your room your interest drops entirely: the 
rest of the house does not share in your 
enthusiasm at all, unless some special occa- 
sion arises when you have the entertainment 
of company of your own in view. 


on 


When We were Expecting Aunt Lucy and 
you wanted her to be pleased with you so 
that she would ask you to spend the holidays 
with her in the city, do you remember how, 
when you saw the carriage with her in it 
drive up the hill, you flew around and got 
out all the photographs of her family and 
stuck them hastily about everywhere, in hopes 
that she would think they had always been 
there, and when Aunt Lucy came in and saw 
a large photograph of herself standing on its 
head, on top of the library clock, she saw 
through the whole performance and would 
have no more to do with you on that visit? 
Well, the way you flew around that day getting 
the photographs set out is as I always think 
of you when you are taking any interest in 
the home life. Just a whirr and a flurry and 
something done in a minute, usually done 
wrong, and no good coming of it at all. 
** But what can I do?’’ you say; ‘‘ I’m not the 
housekeeper; my mother is, and she doesn’t 
want me poking around the house. I’m only 
a bother —she says so.”’ 

Of course she says so; you’re no help to 
her at all, coming in once in a fortnight or a 
month, under the pressure of a sudden inter- 
est, wanting everything done differently, and 
all the established ways of the family upset, 
because you have a girl friend coming to 
spend a week or two with you. 


ox 


What Sensible Housekeeper would wish 
to have her household subjected to an occa- 
sional vigorous churning like that? No won- 
der your mother tries to keep your hand off 
the family rudder. She’s a wise woman. 
But now, blessed child, let me tell you 
another story. If your dear mother could 
count on your steady, sensible, helpful, prac- 
tical interest in the home-making and the 
management of the house, she would be the 
happiest mother in the world. She would be 
glad to give over a little, or a great deal, of 
her authority to an earnest and systematic 
little daughter. She has had the care of her 
home on her mind now for nearly twenty-five 
years—morning, afternoon and_ evening, 
meals, house-furnishing, house-cleaning, sew- 
ing, guests, everything. Think of it! Do 
you wonder that her first fine enthusisam is a 
little dulled, and that it doesn’t seem so tre- 
mendous a matter to her if her sofa-cushions 
are old-fashioned, or her window curtains 
are looped primly back as they were twenty 
years ago, or her waitress doesn’t wear the 
very newest kind of aprons? 





“ But, Do be Reasonable, Aunty, dear,’’ 
you say. ‘‘I would love to look after all 
these things, but mamma resists me so, 
and even says, when I ask her if she can- 
not arrange things in a different way, that 
I must remember that it is her home and 
that she must manage it in her own way.’’ 

Does she? Well, I know just why she 
saysthat. It isn’t because she likes her own 
way better than anybody’s else, or because 
she grudges you any share of the authority 
and dignity of the home-maker. It’s because 
she’s afraid of your interference. She hasn't 
much faith, you see, having had some expe- 
rience, in the permanency of your enthusi- 
asm, and she doesn’t feel that any part of the 
management of the home is safe in your 
hands. You're too likely to fly off and forget 
the most important duty she intrusts you 
with. And she knows, poor lady, after 
twenty-five years of hard oversight of serv- 
ants, that you can’t manage them by fits and 
starts, as you would do if you had charge of 
them at all. You can never be helpful to 
your mother by housekeeping in streaks. 
But, if you were to go to her and havea plain 
talk and understanding, if you would under- 
take the charge of a certain part of the house 
with full authority over it, and take care of it 
in such a way that she felt she could really 
trust you, you have no idea what a rest and 
a help you could be to her. 


on 


Suppose You Assumed Charge of the 
parlor, the hall and the living-room, for 
instance — not necessarily to sweep and dust 
them, but just to see that they are tidied, and 
the flowers kept fresh and sweet in summer, 
or the hearth clean in winter; that the furni- 
ture is artistically placed, the window shades 
on the same level all through, and that all the 
indefinite little lady-touches (which the best 
maid that ever lived can’t give a room) are 
there—if you would do this one thing each 
day, or some other equally helpful, you 
would find your mother would welcome you 
as her most valued assistant, and after a bit 
you could do about as you liked in the home 
if she found she could trust you. 

This kind of work would be most advis- 
able because it would keep you from any 
danger of interfering with the servants, and 
I know by experience how quickly they resent 
taking their orders from any one but the mis- 
tress of the house herself. If you began in 
your enthusiasm by getting into any kind of 
collision with your Annie I know just as 
well as you do what a smash-up the result 
would be. But the kind of work I have in 
mind has nothing to do with the maid: it is 
the mistress’ work —hardly that, it is some- 
thing more: let us call it the mistress’s 
daughter’s work; because your mother and 
I know, if you don’t as yet, how preoccupied 
the mind of the mistress gets, and how that 
preoccupied mind keeps her eyes from seeing 
her own house as she walks about it. 


ox 


The Busy Mother is often the last one to 
see that the parlor curtains are frightfully 
soiled, or that the ampelopsis over the ver- 
anda is running wild and needs putting in 
order, or that the valance in the guest-room 
is hanging at a dozen different angles. Now, 
when your sharp little eyes have taken in any 
of these small disorders, suppose, instead of 
shrugging your shoulders uneasily, and say- 
ing or thinking, ‘‘ Oh, dear, I wish my home 
looked like other girls’ homes: I don’t see 
why it can’t,’’ you were to go to your mother 
and say, ‘‘ Mamsie, the ampelopsis is run- 
ning away with the house; Tom and I’ll fix 
it if you give us leave,’’ don’t you fancy 
your mother would breathe a big, long sigh of 
relief and say, ‘‘ Oh, do go ahead and fix it; 
I never noticed that it was getting too thick ”’ ? 
These are just the things I mean —the things 
that you want done, and your mother wants 
done, but that it isn’t a servant’s place to do, 
and that your mother and father are really 
too busy to have eyes for. 


ox 


And Then There is Your Father. I’m sure 
that he knows you love him, just as you take 
his affection for granted; but do you ever stop 
to think how little you have to say to him, 
day after day? How often do you find your- 
self at his side on the piazza, or by the sitting- 
room fire, really talking to him with the 
vivacity and interest you show Gertrude’s 
father, for example? Sometimes he seems 
to want to talk, and asks questions to draw 
you out, but you answer so indifferently and 
with so little desire to keep up the conversa- 
tion that he feels rebuffed and says no more. 
Do you know that he said to me on my last 
visit, when he spoke of you: ‘‘Amy is a good 
girl and a bright one; I wish I knew her bet- 
ter, but she doesn’t seem to find her father 
very interesting ’’? And dear, there was feel- 
ing in his voice. Now I know you have not 
had the slightest idea of this. 








Nothing Could Hurt You More, I know, 
than to feel that your father thought you did 
not love him and find him interesting to talk 
to. All this is a surprise to you, and this is 
exactly why I blame you, that you do not see. 


Your eyes are sealed with selfishness. If you 
had the unselfish, seeing eye you would notice 
how apt he is when your girl friends are with 
you to come about like a big, wistful boy 
and try to make a place for himself in the 
conversation, and how disappointed he seems 
when you say, as you always do, as if his 
presence were a restraint, ‘‘ Come on, girls; | 
let’s go up to my room.”’ 

I saw all this clearly enough when I was 
with you the last time, and I also saw just 
what he meant when he said what he did to 
me, and just why he said it. 

The place of the daughter in the home is 
as large or as small a place as she is able to 
make it. It is really a creative place, one in 
which she can be the brightest, happiest, 
most helpful influence in the home, or simply 
a partaker of the comforts and protection of 
the home, with no thought of any return on 
her part. I grieve to say that many of the 
young girls I know, including my _best- 
beloved Amy, are sinners of this sort. You 
(and they) have let your outside interests 
drive out all conception of yourself as a part 
of a family, in which each member is depend- 
ent on each of the others for happiness. 


x 


Your Father and Mother, when you think 
of it, are just as dependent upon you for 
happiness as you are upon them. While you 
need the care, and protection, and guidance 
of middle age in your life, they need, oh, they 
need so much! the buoyancy, sparkle and 
freshness of your youth in theirs. You don’t 
realize, child—you wili have to wait until 
you are middle-aged before you do realize it 
—that there is even in the most severe and 
dignified elderly man or woman an ineradi- 
cable streak of the boy or the girl. Your 
father and mother could come down out of 
their fatherhood and motherhood and “ play ’”’ 
with you like the best of your girl and boy | 
friends if any such habit had ever been 
formed between you. 

Don’t be a shirk, Amy, whatever else you | 
do or leave undone in the way of character- 
building. I have always thought a person 
that consistently shirked unpleasant or hard 
things the most helpless and useless creature 
in the world. There is more hope for a 
stupid blunderer than for the person who 
sees burdens that somebody’s shoulders must 
carry, but who closes her eyes to her own 
share in them and goes thoughtlessly on her 
way, leaving those who will to stagger on 
under the load. 

As I said before, it’s the not-seeing that 
you are to blame for until now, and not the 
not-doing. But if I, with my poor old blunt 
pen that never says anything just as I tell it 
to, am able in any way to point out the truth 
to you so that you do see it, then you will be 
accountable if, seeing, you do not. 


or 


As | Said in My Last Letter, don’t think all 
this is beneath you. There are so many 
ways in life of being wise besides by means 
of books —the mastery of practical affairs, the 
establishment of system and order, the seeing 
eye, the skillful hand, the loving heart, 
always ready to reach out toward another in 
that blessed sympathy and interest that 
freshens life like dew upon the flowers— 
indeed, dear girl, I count these things infi- 
nitely more blessed in the having and the 
giving than any other gifts of character | 
which may come to you through intellectual | 
striving. 

I read a little verse the other day in one of 
Lowell’s poems which seems to me so fitting 
to this occasion that I am going to put it | 
down here. Some day, when you have time, 
read it all. It is called ‘‘ My Love,’’ and, as 
some one who knew him once told me, it was 
a transcription in poetry of the exquisite 
character of Maria White, who was indeed his 
love, and who afterward became his wife: 


“She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteemed in her eyes.’’ 


That you may be like her is the wish of 
Your loving AUNT. 


85%! 


In the third letter of this series Mrs. Moody will 
write of 


‘The Trying Time Between Mother and 
Daughter ”’ 
This letter will appear in the February Journal. 














IS TRANSPARENT, WHICH 
PROVES ITS PURITY 


Compare two moulds of jelly —-one made 
from your “‘ old kind”’ ; one from Knox’s. 
You will see what we mean. Also, there 
is no odor from Knox’s Gelatine— 
another proof of purity. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your gro 
cer. If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

lor 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint 
sample. 


For 15c., the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). 


Pink color for fancy desserts in every package 


CHAS. B. KNOX 


12 Railroad Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 


It’s Best 























To Fry 


It's Cheapest "ira" 


WESSON’S 


Odorless, Vegetable 


e] 

© 

; COOKING 
OIL 
fe 
a 
<I 


—— 


The food will be sweet and crisp, and 
perfectly digestible to the most 
delicate stomach. 


Shorten the CAKES, the BREAD, 
the PIES with Wesson’s Cooking Oil. 


It Goes 
Twice as Far 


As Lard or Butter and costs much less 
than either. Vhen the cooking is best 
of all; there’s no smell in the house. 





We will send our new cook 
book on receipt of gcents and 
mention of this magazine. 


ViSdsaSAG ON S2ISAYD 





Wesscn Process Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























If you send us your grocer’s name we will send you 
FREE our booklet, 


“Wavetocook Marvelli Macaroni” 


Ways to Cook 
Edited by * Foremost Cooking Authority.” 
Marvell Macaroni is the perfection of food excellence — 
pure, wholesome, delicious. Packed in air-tight packages, 
insuring its freshness and cleanliness. Send grocer’s name 
and 10 cents in stamps, we will send you sample of Marvelli— 
enough for a meal for six people. 


MARVELLI COMPANY, 111 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mieh. 














BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 


DELICIOUS - WHOLESOME 


= aya yj rT — V7. 
DESSERT. JELLY 
1 PKG. BROMANGELON 
1 PINT BOILING WATER 
2 MINUTES TIME 


Lemon Orange. Straw] > CENTS In STAMPS 
berry Raspberry Cherry 0) aad of AST aN ia | od od 


ALL LEADING CROCERS| &Allustrated Booklets 
STERN & SAALBERG. 311 W 40 ST. New York 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH CHEESE 


SIXTEENTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED DISHES 
BY JANET MSKENZIE HILL OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 












Grandmother's 
Time 


The best tables were graced with 

forks and spoons marked ‘1847 
RoGers Bros.’”’ There was nothing 
better then, there is nothing better 
now. The stamp 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Stands for all that’s good in quality, all 
that is rich in design, all that can be 
desired by the discriminating buyer 
of silver- -plated ware, 

Send for Catalogue No. 61 R, which 
illustrates a great variety of ‘Silver 
Plate that Wears.” It will aid in the 
wise choice of knives, forks, spoons 
and fancy sterling pieces, as well 
as Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, etc. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn, 

Coffee Sets, etc., are stamped 

MADE AND 

GUARANTEES 

NA 
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Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 





CHEESE BALLS. Mix together thoroughly one cupful and a half of CHEESE CROQUETTES. Make a sauce of three level tablespoonfuls 
grated cheese, or the same quantity of cottage cheese, a quarter of a of butter, one-third of a cupful of flour and two-thirds of a cupful of 
teaspoonful of salt, and a few grains of cayenne; then add the whites milk; add two egg yolks, half a cupful of grated Parmesan and one 
of three eggs beaten stiff. Shape in small balis, roll in cracker cupful of any desired cheese broken in bits; season with salt and 
crumbs sifted or crushed to a fine meal, fry in deep fat, and drain on cayenne. When cold, shape, egg-and-breadcrumb, and fry in deep 
brown paper. Serve with a simple vegetable salad. fat. Serve with a simple vegetable salad or with crackers alone. 















xd Send 13 cents for full-sized package 
of the celebrated 





Gelatine 


And Book of Recipes, 30 
Dainty Desserts.” 





CHEESE AND CELERY SALAD. Cut blanched celery stalks into small 


pieces; add half the bulk of Edam cheese broken or cut into bits; 
dress with French dressing; 





CHEESE CAKES. Sift a cupful and a half of cottage cheese ; add one- 
third of a cupful of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of cream, one table 

; turn into a salad-bowl lined with heart spoonful of melted butter, the grated rind and juice of a lemon, and 
leaves of lettuce. Foragarnish, remove the centre from half atomato, three beaten eggs; beat until smooth. Bake in small tins lined with 
cut the edge in points to simulate the petals of a flower, and fill with 


pastry until the mixture is well puffed. Serve when partly cooled with 
two or three celery tips. Serve with bread-and-butter sandwiches. preserved cherries or other fruit. 





This is unconditionally the 
purest, most delicious Gelatine 
on the market, and can be used 
for palate-tem) ting desserts at the 
WHITMAN “GROCERY 00] “last minute!"" 7ry a package. 


ORANGE. MASS 





















Send 13 cents to 
Wealsomakethe == WHITMAN GROCERY CO, 


famous Minute Tapioca 
that requires no soaking Orange, Mass. 














Burnett's 2) 


Purity and strength are tt 
combined in the world-famed ‘ 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract | 











J Wa 
Insist upon having the gen- t 

uine Burnett’s. I 
Joseph Burnett Co. Hj’ 

Boston, Mass. SR 4 

\\ LY . 

7, © 









ts growth, . 
Vanilla “ ° valuable 4’ 
ok-Send your addressA4:: 


JA, 


CHEESE STRAWS. Roll pastry a quarter of an inch thick. Sprinkle BIRD'S NEST SALAD. Fashion small nests from cooked spinach 
one half with grated Parmesan cheese, adding a dash of salt and chopped and seasoned with salt, pepper, oil and lemon juice. When 
paprika. Fold the other half over this, and press the edges together ; cold arrange in the nests eggs of Neufchatel cheese flecked with 
fold again, then pat and roll out to a quarter of an inch; then add paprika, shaped with the smooth sides of butter paddles. Fill In 
cheese as before. Repeat the process twice more. between the nests with dressed lettuce. Serve with brown bread and 
or straws and rings, and bake about eight minutes. butter sandwiches. Inserving the nests use a broad-bladed silver knife. 














Cut into strips, 
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Why do you use a vanilla ex- a 

tract that is not satisfactory ‘ 

when you can always have ¥ 

. De. 

Burnett’s Vanilla Extract e 

, By insisting upon it ? ‘a 
Joseph Burnett Co. * 

Boston, Mass. a 

* ) 

| “J 
KBvantlla kxtract 7: 
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CHEESE AND CELERY AU GRATIN. Alternate layers of celery cut in CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN IN CHEESE SHELL. Break a cooked 
pieces and cooked, sauce made with white stock, liquid in which the cauliflower into flowerets ; put a layer in a shell of Edam cheese, cover 
celery was cooked, and cream, and American or foreign cheese grated with cream sauce; alternate layers of cauliflower and sauce until the 
having the last layer sauce; cover with buttered cracker-crumbs shell is filled, having the last layer of sauce; sprinkle with buttered 
mixed with cheese. Set in the oven to brown the crumbs. Garnish cracker-crumbs and set the shell in the ovento brown the crumbs. 
with curled celery, celery leaves and quarters of hard-boiled egg Serve a scraping of cheese with each portion of cauliflower. 













REENABAU pu DDING) 
G PLUM | f —_S 





Our Plum Pudding 1s 4 very handy, delicious, wholesome, 
absolutely pure Dessert. 45% Your Grocer. Try a Can. 


GREENABAUM BROS., Seaford, Delaware 














THROUGH PICTUR 


In One Hundred Views 





By LUTHER 
{ 


PART TEN—WASHING¢ 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 





BEAUTIFUL MOUNT HOOD, AS SEEN ACROSS LOST LAKE THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


One of the most striking features of Oregon scenery is the profusion of beautiful cone-shaped peaks rising far above the general elevation of the The noble Columbia River is lined with the most picturesque object 
Cascade Range into the region of perpetual snow. There are ten of these peaks scattered between the California border and the Columbia River, the peculiar than it is at the Dalles, where the hitherto broad stream is ¢ 
loftiest and the most picturesque of all of them being beautiful Mount Hood, which is 11,225 feet in elevation. When seen across the mirrorlike is approaching the mountain barrier of the Cascades, and the distan 


surface of Lost Lake, with its graceful snow-capped summit reflected in the tranquil depths below, it becomes a vision of rare beauty. Mount Adams, It is a spot much resorted to by Indian salmon-catct 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ELGIN A. SHEPARD 


LAKE CHELAN, IN NORTHWESTERN WASHINGTON 


On the eastern slope of the Cascade Range, environed by lofty granite mountains and deep gorges disclosing recent 
glacial action, is Lake Chelan, of which thirty miles of the northerly end is seen in this view taken from Round 

/ Mountain. The lake is over fifty miles long, and very narrow, terminating only three miles from the Columbia 
River, where the terminal moraine of an ancient glacier effectually dams and confines its mountain waters. 





MOUNT RAINIER, FROM THE Ck 


About fifty miles from Puget Sound, and visible from a broad extent of those matchless waters, as 
well as from a thousand inland vantage points, rises almost in solitary grandeur glorious Mount 
Rainier, one of the noblest mountain forms to be found in America. The vision generally takes in 
the whole mountain from the forest-clad base to the massive white dome of snow and ice. 










PHOTOGRAPH BY ELGIN R, SHEPARD 


SNOQUALMIE FALLS, WASHINGTON 


Of the many streams which flow from the mountains to the 
picturesque waters of Puget Sound the Snoqualmie is one of 
the most beautiful. The Snoqualmie Falls, 280 feet high, are 
in a romantic nook of the hills, fifty-five miles from Seattle. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY DAV 








; ' ( 
CAPE HORN PINNACLES, COLUMBIA RIVER CLIMBING THE MOUNT RAINIER il 


The scenery on the Columbia River, where the stream breaks 
through the rugged Cascade Range, is wildly romantic. Cape Horn 
is the designation of a group of rocky pinnacles on the Oregon 
side of the river, cown which numerous small streams descend. 














Sixteen different glaciers radiate from the stupendous dome of F ' 
perilous conditions of mountain-climbing which exist in the Hig 

in the dangerous sport upon its icy slopes. The enterprising © 
has done much to make glorious Mount Rainier, and the other giant 
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TURESQUE AMERICA 


) 
Views of Scenic Magnificence 


2 
UTHER L. HOLDEN 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON Ave 










-UMBIA RIVER ABOVE THE DALLES MOUNT ADAMS, THE WASHINGTON NEIGHBOR OF MOUNT HOOD 
icturesque objects all along its course, and nowhere is the scenery more strikingly Mount Adams, 12,470 feet high, stands guard over the Columbia River in the north, while Mount Hood does like service on the Oregon side. The 
broad stream is contracted into narrow limits by rocky boundaries. The great river Indians have a legend accounting for the obstructions to navigation at the Cascades, to the effect that the two earth giants, jealous of each other's 


s, and the distant outlook is upon the giant warders of the pass— Mount Hood and power, once quarreled furiously, belching forth fire and smoke and hurling great stones into and across the stream. In the fiery conflict a roof of rock 
ian salmon-catchers, picturesque groups of whom are frequently seen. which spanned the river was broken into fragments. Both mountains were once volcanoes, and the legend has this basis of fact to rest upon. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H.C. TIBBITS 


CRATER LAKE, IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


A marvelous feature in Oregon scenery is Crater Lake, in Klamath County, which was discovered by the whites in 
1857, though long before that it was known to the Indians, who held the place in dread and awe. It is 6251 feet 
above the sea-level, with surrounding crags from 1ooo to 2000 feet higher. It is seven miles long, six miles broad, 
for a large extent nearly 2000 feet deep, and occupies the crater of a once powerful volcano, 














FROM THE CROSSING OF NESQUALLY RIVER 


25S waters, as At sunrise or sunset, when the lofty slopes are suffused with a roseate flush like the beauteous glow 
orious Mount upon the peaks of the Bernese Oberland, the entrancing effect is deepened. The mountain then 
rally takes in seems to draw nearer the beholder and to assume a more lofty aspect. Of four recent scientific 
2 measurements the average gives Mount Rainier an approximate elevation of 14,526 feet. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DETROIT PH GRA MPANY 


MULTNOMAH FALLS, OREGON 


Of all the numerous cascades pouring down the walls of the 
Columbia River, Multnomah Falls are by far the most beautiful. 
They are 850 feet high and seem to tumble from the clouds 
themselves. They are situated at the head of a dark ravine. 





NT RAINIER GLACIERS AT 12,000 FEET ELEVATION 
idous dome of Y' nt Rainier, and 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES 







Amid the many picturesque sights along the Oregon side of the 
Columbia River are the so-called Pillars of Hercules. These are 
two natural rock columns which rise beside the railway. On the 
summit of one of them a solitary tree has found lodgment. 


; six rivers of considerable size head therein. All the 
exist in the Hig) Alps are here present, and at least one human life has been sacrificed 
e enterprising cle of mountain-climbers, known as the Mazamas, of Portland, Oregon, 
and the other giant peaks of Washington and Oregon, known to the world. 
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By MRS. 





The Right Way 
to Carve 


Ss. T. RORER 
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EW men in this generation carve 

well; in fact, carving seems to be 

almost one of the lost arts. Much 

poor carving, however, is due to a 

lack of trussing or proper prepara- 
tion of the meat for the oven previous to its 
being cooked. It must be remembered that 
all meats and poultry retain the shape, after 
cooking, in which they were placed before. 
You cannot fold nor shape a piece of cooked 
meat; but if that same piece 
is folded and fastened down 
previous to being cooked it 
will remain in that shape 
after the cooking, even if 
the trussing or fastening is 
pulled out. 

Where the bones are re- 
moved from a rib roast be- 
fore cooking, that it may be 
rolled, the carving is very 
simply done. Hold the 
knife flat, and with a quick 
sawing cut clear across, re- 
moving slices from A to B. 

A fillet of beef is cut into slices half an inch 
thick from one end to the other; the thickness 
being greater in some places than in others 
gives the carver an opportunity to offer well 
done and rare meat from the same piece. 

For a sirloin roast, first cut out close to the 
bone the tenderloin, A to B; next 
remove end C to D; then remove the 
sirloin, going close to the bone, cutting 
from E to F. Slice the meat across 
the grain. Persons who like fat should 
have a thin slice from the end piece. 


CARVING A SADDLE OF MUTTON 


HE best pieces of beef for roasting or 
baking are from the standing ribs, sirloin 
and pinbone; the latter, however, can only be 
bought in certain places. The standing ribs, 
six in number, come from the foreauarter, and 
the sirloin and pinbone from the hind- 
quarter. A small family had much better 
purchase ribs from the 
small end, and the larger 
family take the ‘‘ middle 
cut,’’ or the largeribs. As 
meat is always sweeter when 
cooked with the bones in 
remove only the long top 
bone; chop off a portion of 
the lower bone, and place 
the meat, bone side down, 
in the roasting-pan. It re- 
quires no fastening of any 
sort. When done, dish with 
the bone side toward the 
carver, so that he may draw the knife toward 
him in cutting. First cut off the end from 
A to B, then run the knife down at C close 
to the ribs, loosening the meat from the end 
and around the ribs to B. Next cut off the 
outside slice, D to E, and put it on the side of 
the dish, and then slice toward you. 


ox 


HEN serving fish boiled or baked cut 

off the head with a silver knife, as in- 
dicated in the illustration, from A to B; then 
run the knife along the 
backbone from C to D. 
Cut the upper half into 
slices or pieces as indi- 
cated by dotted lines. 
After you have served the 
upper half loosen the 
backbone, turn it to the 
back of the plate, and pro- 
ceed for the under as you 
did for the upper side. 
For planked or broiled 





CARVE FISH WITH A SILVER KNIFE 


fish cut through the backbones, being careful 
to strike the joints, breaking them quickly 
that you may not mash the flesh. 


ox 


HE first joints of a sucking pig are usually 
removed from the legs before it is 
cooked. The pig should be carefully roasted 
first on one side and then on the other; and, 
when cooked, placed on a platter standing 
on its knuckle bones, in a deep bed of cress. 
When carving, first remove the head, A to B, 


—6— 


WHEN THE BONES ARE REMOVED 






WHEN CARVING A TURKEY 





A SHOULDER OF MUTTON IS COMPLICATED 


then the ham, C to D, and next the shoulder, 
E to F, on the side away from the carver. 
Tilt the pig slightly, and remove the ham 
and shoulder next to you; make a cut the 
entire length of the belly, G to H, exposing 
the stuffing, and then cut thin slices of meat 
from I toJ. Then carve the head, the ears 
first; then sever 
the lower jaw, 
carving little 


bits or slices from the 
bone. Then cut the 
hams into thin slices, 
then the shoulder, 
carving precisely the 
same as you would a 
leg or shoulder of mutton. In serving give 
each person a piece of lean meat from the leg 
and a piece of the fat meat from the body, 
with a little stuffing. As many people prefer 


a portion of the ear, tongue and lower jaw it 
would be well to ask their preference. 










THE PIG SHOULD BE CAREFULLY ROASTED 


HEN carving a turkey place the turkey 

so that the breast will be at the left 

hand of the carver. Insert the carving fork 
in the small end of the breastbone, O, plung- 
ing it down so as to gain good command. 
First take off the leg with the second joint, A 
to B, and the wing, C to D, on the side farthest 
from you; then, tipping the turkey a little, 
take them off on the side toward you, and 
carve thin slices from each side of the breast 
in directions indicated by the lines E to F. 
Next remove the ‘‘ wishbone’’ and lift the 
carcass by cut- 
ting from G to 
H. Cut right 


across the ribs 
from H to I on 
the one side, 
then turn and 
cut the sameon 
the other side. 
With a quick turn of the knife divide the 
front and back carcass. This will lay open 
theturkey. Remove the fork, and divide the 
second joints from the drumsticks, making 
two pieces of the former. Then divide the 
back, lower and upper half at the second rib 
joint. It will then be 
ready for serving. Where 
the family is small it is 
not wise to carve the whole 
turkey. Cut as much as 
is needed, then make an 
opening from J to K to 
get at the stuffing. 


or 


ROILED chickens are 

usually split down 

the back, the breastbone 

broken, the legs tucked 

under, and sent to the table in this shape. 

Insert the fork in the breastbone. Cut into 
halves; then into quarters. 

To carve a duck place it on the plate as 
you would a turkey. Plunge the carving 
fork into the lower part of the breastbone at 
the point marked O. Remove the leg from 
A to B, then the wing from Cto D. Tilt the 
duck; remove the leg and wing from the 
opposite side. Then cut the breast into slices 
from E to F. 
Make a slash 
from G to H to 
open for the stuff- 
ing. The carcass 
of a duck is not 
divided as a 
chicken or 
turkey is. After 
the breast is 
sliced the carv- 
ing is finished. 


THE BEST WAY TO CARVE A DUCK 


CARVING A SIRLOIN OF BEEF 


HAVE THE LOIN OF MUTTON CRACKED 


MALL game is easily served. 
panned quail are split down the ‘back 
before being cooked, and served on toast or 
squares of fried mush. One is usually served 
to each person. All small birds are carved 
in about the same way. 

Larger game, such as prairie chickens and 
pheasants, are carved by cutting down 
through the side of the breastbone indicated 
by the lines. Serve half a pheasant to each 
person. Or the knife may be run close to the 
breastbone, removing the flesh from the bone. 
The thighs 
are scarce- 
ly worth 
the serv- 
ing. All 
large birds 









HALF A PHEASANT 


are carved in the 
same manner. 

Wild ducks are 
carved precisely as 
the tame ones are. 

For carving poul- 
try and game a 
special kind of knife and fork is sold, which 
greatly simplifies the work of the carver, 
enabling him to separate the joints without 
any difficulty whatever. 


on 


O CARVE a leg of 
thicker part of the leg uppermost upon 


Broiled or | 


mutton place the 


the platter and stick the carving fork far | 


down into the knuckle end at O, drawing the 
leg toward you. Then insert the knife at A, 
and cut directly down to the bone at B. Then 
simply slice the meat down to the bone 
until you get to the bone at the fleshy end 
of the leg; then run your knife, cutting 
from C to D along the bone, loosenng 
all slices as indicated in the illustration. 





SIMPLY SLICE A LEG OF MUTTON 


SHOULDER of mutton is much more 

complicated. Place it, bone side down, 
onthe platter. The carver will insert his fork 
at the knuckle end at O, and pull the shoulder 
over. 
all the slices down to the same point, and at 
last cut and, with a single twist of the knife, 
remove them all. The flesh here is sort of 
wedge-shaped. Then cut the flesh on top of 
the bone from this opening to C. At the 
lower part of the shoulder 
the fat is to be found; cut 
this into thin slices from 
D to E, and help it with 
a slice of the lean. 


ox 


OR a saddle of mutton 
make a cut right down 
the backbone from A to B; 
then take off thin slices in 
the same direction, holding 
each upon the fork and 
loosening it all the way 
down. Cut the fat at the 
rib end from C to D in thin 
slices, and help it with the 
lean meat. Frequently, before carving, the 
kidneys, which are underneath, are taken out 
with the fat and cut into slices. 

A loin of mutton must be cracked at each 
rib or chop before cooking to allow the carver 
to cut from A to B down between eacl: bone, 
as shown in the illustration. 

A breast of veal is carved in precisely the 
same manner as the rib portion of a loin of 
mutton. It should be thoroughly cracked 
before cooking. 

Wooden skewers are an abomination, and 
should never be used under any circum- 
stances. When putting a piece of meat into 
shape use a trussing needle and white twine. 
This may be easily removed after the cook- 
ing, allowing the carver full sway without 
any danger of striking either a wooden or a 
steel skewer. Steel skewers are preferable to 















STANDING RIB ROAST OF BEEF 


wooden ones because they may be 
easily removed before the meat 
is sent to the table. Women, as 


study of carving, as they fre- 
quently have it to do when the 
master of the house is away. 


Begin the carving from A to B, cutting | 








well as men, ought to make a | 











Greatly reduced fac-simile. Exact size 28% x 11% inches. 


Swift’s 
American Girl 
Calendar 





The Indian Girl—17th Century 


Swift’s American Girl Calendar consists of 
four heads, typifying American womanhood in 
four periods of American history, The water- 
color effects of the heads are very life-like and 
attractive, and the Calendar makes a charming 
decoration, The small black-and-white repro- 
ductions shown herewith give no conception of 
the striking beauty of the Calendar. 


It will be sent postpaid to any address for 
I cap from jar Swift’s Beef 


Extract; or, 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers; or, 


IO cents in stamps or money. 


Swift’s 
Premium Hams 
and Bacon 


Delicious—tempting—sure to 
please, if you appreciate a fine 
flavor. Sold by the best dealers 


in all cities. 
Swift’s 
Silver Leaf 
Lard 


Always pure and of uniformly 
high quality. America’s standard 
—the most popular brand on the 
market. Every grocer sells it. 


In the average family the housewife expends 
four of every five dollars of the husband’s 
income. She pays the rent, buys the clothes, 
and purchases the groceries. She personally 
selects the roast, the steak, the ham, or the 
flitch of bacon, and generally superintends the 
cooking. She should, therefore, be vitally 
interested in knowing all about beef, and mutton, 
and pork, whether it be fresh, dried, or smoked, 
salted or pickled, or put up in cans. 

Another important thing which every house- 
wife should know about is the reputation of the 
firm whose meat she buys. It is advisable to 
purchase only the products of the best known 
packers, in whose establishments Government 
inspection is known to prevail. Everything sold 
under the name of Swift and Company is of the 
best quality, prepared in sanitary workrooms, 
and is absolutely pure and wholesome. 

The products of Swift and Company are the 
standard of the world. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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A Southern Farmhouse to 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


HERE are two types of domestic archi- 
tecture in vogue in warm climates, 
g@ the one depending upon thick walls 
fi ¥ with small windows to keep out the 
heat, the other shaded by wide eaves 
and open to every breeze. The 
‘‘veranda,’’ “‘gallery’’ or ‘“‘loggia’’ 
is a feature of each. For health, 
comfort and economy of construc- 
tion the latter is to be preferred. 
The design given upon this page is 
intended to suit the climate of the Gulf 
States and Southern California, and follows 
the common custom of those regions in dis- 
pensing with a cellar. Upon a hill or knoll 
where the ground is very dry the support- 
ing piers need not be more than a foot 
above the ground. 
The plan explains itself. No provision 
has been made for the housing of servants. 
They are sup 


posed to have i] 


their own sepa- 














rate cottages. — 


HE isolation 
of the kitch- 
en is desirable 
in Southern 
houses. As the 
bridge between 
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the kitchen and STOR ROOM 
the dining end $ 7 
of the living- 


room in this 
house is also 
the pantry lit- f 











tle extra labor 
is involved in 
service. 

The lofty 
living-room, 
with its upper 
row of windows 
open, serves as 
a sort of venti- 
lator for the 


whole house. 2 NN 
In the wet and “A 
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its fireplaces 
will come into 
welcome use, and if need be a large stove can 
be set up in the storeroom off the hall to 
temper the air inthe bedrooms. If the house 
stands fronting the north so as to admit sun- 
shine to every room, there will be few days 
when the above simple provisions for heat will 
not prove sufficient. 
With the plan re- 
versed the frontage 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


and bathroom, where paint is used. The 
walls and ceilings are plastered with a rough 
sand finish and calcimined. If preferred 
they may be stained. 

The living-room is wainscoted, as shown, 
with battened boards in which a certain 


Cost $300 


S IN the preceding designs the clothes- 
closets with their folding doors are 
readily thrown open to practically their en- 
tire width, for direct and well-lighted access 
to any garment. The old-fashioned deep 
closets, unless provided with windows, are 
never thoroughly 
aired nor lighted. 











Moths delight in 
them. In each of 
these closets there 
is set, parallel 
to the wall and 
just under the 
shelf, a stout 
wooden curtain 
pole from which 
a dozen or more 
coat, trousers or 
skirt hangers 
may be suspend- 
ed and slid aside 
when desired. 

In the kitchen 
a small water 
motor actuated by 
pressure from 
the windmill tank 
may be used to 
pump ammonia 
brine through 
coils of pipe in 
the refrigerator, 
thus giving cold 








LIVING AND DINING ROOM 


percentage of 
tight knots, if not 


too large, is quite 
Mo] allowable. 

Thestripsabove 
strengthen the 
_ yor i frame, give a 
- a strong horizontal 
= texture to the wall 
COMPLETE PLAN and tend to re 
duce its apparent 
height, at thesame 
time giving unity 
to the design. With strong, rich color on the 
walls—a dull red harmonizing with the 
brick in the fireplace, and a pale, dull yellow- 
green on the ceiling (which follows the raft 
ers)—the room has an unusually inviting 
and restful effect in spite of its great height. 
The light, airy ceiling is full of reflected light 
from the upper windows which are filled with 

leaded opalescent glass in simple patterns. 
The spaces between the wooden bands are 
decorated with a stenciled pattern border. 





KITCHEN 


‘ 








OF THIS HOUSE 


storage without 
ice. The serving 
pantry has long 
counters, and china-cases above with glazed 
doors sliding on ball bearings; swinging 
doors would be in the way. The plumb- 
ing in the kitchen and bathroom is first class 
the latter being supplied with hot water 
through an instantaneous gas heater set 
between the tub and lavatory. Asmall range 
boiler furnishes hot water in the kitchen. 


HE cost is itemized according to contract 
or’s estimate as follows: 


Excavation and Masonry, including 
fireplaces with common brick at $10 





per M. weve nen eee * oe 
Carpentry Ae ak es ae ee 2170 
Plastering (inside and out) . . . . (305 
Painting and Staining . . . . . go 
Sheet Metal Work (no gutters) . . . 25 
Finishing Hardware ...... . 75 
i... 

Totes « « . ° . $3015 


Calcimining, painting of interior plastering 
and system of drainage and sewage disposal 
are not included 

in the estimate 





may be south. 


ox 


‘s BUILDING, 

an ordinary 
balloon stud frame 
resting on brick 
piers and pine gir- 
ders is covered with 
sheathing quilt and 
patent sheathing 
lath, triple-coated 
with lime and 
cement plaster. 
Roofs are shingled 
and eaves are 
finished without 
gutters. If gut- 
ters are used they 








given above. 
Allowances are 
made for the av- 
erage cost of ma 
terials in the 
Southern States, 
lumber being 
cheaper and _ brick 
dearer than in the 
Central States. 
Good plumbing is 
also more expen- 
sive. Piers of ce- 
ment concrete, or 
of rubble stone, 
would undoubted- 
ly be cheaper in 
some localities 
than brick. Wood- 








should be hung at 
eaves, not formed 
on the roof. 

The floors are double and finished in yel- 
low pine throughout except in the kitchen. 
Nearly all the windows are French windows 
or casements, giving the full opening for ven- 
tilation, and throwing both living and sleep- 
ing apartments directly open upon verandas 
and galleries for the fullest enjoyment of a 
genial climate. The upper sashes in the 
living-room slide up in pockets. The interior 
finish is of yellow pine—cypress, gum or red- 
wood stained may be used — except in kitchen 


THE FRONT—SHOWING KITCHEN WING 


If preferred a simple painted line may be 
substituted. This method of decoration 
gives the wall surface a richness and interest 
which is quite satisfactory. 

In the bedrooms wide sliding doors are 
provided to save space and give free circula- 
tion of air at night, without any danger of 
slamming. Portable screens, open at the 
bottom, may be used to insure privacy to 
late sleepers—if there be any such on 
ranch, farm or plantation. 


en posts should 
under no circum- 
stances be used to 
support a house of 
this character, as none of the ordinary 
available expedients for preventing rot can 
make them as lasting as the superstructure. 


85 


The Journal’s new series of plans of Good Prac- 

tical Farmhouses, of which this is the third, will 
be found of great value to persons who wish to build 
farmhouses which will prove both satisfactory and in- 
expensive. Complete working plans and specifications 
for any of these houses will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of five dollars ($5.00). Send orders to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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Direct from the Factory at 


FACTORY PRICES 


This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture, 
Direct from the Factory at Factory Prices. ‘, 
Send for complete catalogue. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 
$11.00 pa ae ' 


direct from the factory, 
A dainty birthday or 
wedding gift. 
_ FRONT ends and top are 
fiyured mahogany, tastily in- 
lait with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both 
back and front, two locks. 
Small drawer inside, places 
for paper, pen, ink, etc. 
Bottom of large drawer is of 
gee tty bird's-eye maple. 
rimmings are all solid pol- 
ished brass. This desk is pol- 
ished like a piano, and from 
a dealer will cost $18 to $22. 
Ask for Catalogue No.“G 3." 


Colonial Rocker 
$27.00 Beysin's 


leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
Such furniture carries 
enjoyment with it for 
a lifetime. 


UPHOLSTERED in finest 
machine buffed genuine 
leather. All cushions, in- 
cluding seat, are of genu- 
ne curled horse-hair, 
supported in seat and back 
by finest springs of tem- 
pered steel, Exposed rock- 
ers, mahogany finished, 
richly polished. Ball-bear- 
ing casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green or russet leather. 
Worth at retail $40 to $55. Ask for Catalogue No. * G3." 


Office Desk 
$19.85 lv 































For It 























Desk direct from 
the factory. 

48 inches long, 30 
inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
a fine quarter-sawed 
oak front, closed 
back, front base 
mould, 18 pigeon- 
holes, 8 file boxes, 

2 arm rests, dad/- 
bearing casters, 
and 8 complete 
letter files, This 
desk has a hand- paTENT APPLIED FORK 
some golden oak 
polish finish. From a dealer would cost $28 to $35. Ask for 
Catalogue No, “*G 2," 

99 We ship every article ** On 
7 On Approval “ioral po Foot tovreturn 
AT OUR EXPENSE tf not Sound positively the best 
ever sold at so low a price as we name. 

To all points east of the Mis- 

We Prepay Freight auivet and north of Ten- 
nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


The Fred Macey Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factor 


Hs Cofonial™ 


Buy 










Your 
Chairs 


and 


| Direct from 
| Our Factory 


(No retailer’s profits), and you have the best at first 
cost. Exclusive designs (not found in stores). On 
approval, freight paid; returned at our expense if 
not satisfactory. Artistic Catalogue Free. 


| COLONIAL FURNITURE CO. 
27 South Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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‘ The newest, most artistic and 

best Fireplace Mantels are 

i { @ made of Ornamental Brick in 

Colonial and other styles. They 

look the best—last longest—are 

not too costly. Ours are charm- 

ing ; our customers say so, Our 

Sketch Book tells all about 

them. Write for it. 

PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO, 


P. O. Box 8127, Boston, Mass. 


Shade Won’t Work 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks required. Notice 
name on roller when buying your shades. 


For laying hens Is 
The Best Egg Food Green Cut Bone. 
Nothing equals MANN'’S NEW BONE CUTTERS for pre- 
paring bone. Cut fast, fine and turn easy. Mann's Clover 
Cutter cuts clover the best and fastest. Swinging Feed 
Trays, Granite Crystal Grit, &c. Illustrated catalogue 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 45, Milford, Mass. 
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RULE SOUFFLOT 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LAFAYETTE 





Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 


Forecasting the New Styles at the Capital of Fashion 


WRITTEN BY KATHARINE DE FOREST—PICTURES BY MATHILDE SEE 


HAVE seen some lovely things lately 
in the way of gowns, but before 
describing them let me say that if 
there can be said to be a craze 
for anything this winter it is for 

ornaments and trimmings on the top of the 
skirts at the sides. You can see an instance 
of this in the illus- 
tration of the gown 


be used instead of the embroidery. The bolero 
may be of silk and the collar of lace. Vel 
vet put on like basket work, or in crosses, or 
in stars, or in any sort of pattern, may trim 
the bolero, and it may have a border of little 
loops sewed on under the garment, and 
be finished on top with tiny gold or silver or 
black velvet buttons. The velvet may 





of beige cloth, which 
I consider the 
prettiest of all the 
pretty gowns made 
for a beautiful little 
woman of the 
American colony to 
take to the Riviera. 
You could have it 
copied now, with per- 
fect certainty that the 
style would be good 
in the spring. It is 
trimmed with sou- 
tache of the same 
tone as the beige, 
mingled with gold 
thread. 

It goes without 








be either black or the color of the silk. 
This beautiful litthe gown was illus- 
trated just as it came from a fashion- 
able modiste’s. Personally, I should 
prefer an altogether different style of 
sleeve, and that the collar did not 
come quite so far over the shoulders. 


er 


WENT the other night to the first 
large ball of the winter — our sea- 
son is so late. The evening gowns 
were never lovelier than this year. 
We always” say that, however. 
Accordion-plaited skirts are in again, 
as you doubtless know, and all young 
girls should rejoice, it is so easy for 
them to achieve pretty party gowns 
with the P/issé au soleil, as the French 
call it. The most elaborate of the 








saying that the dress 
skirt may be made 
after any form that is 
becoming, but remember this in any new thing 
from now on till the next season’s styles are 
fairly established, that Fashion is a somewhat 
logical dame, after all. She has kept skirts 
down in fullness at the top because her latest 
freak was Louis XV coats, and Louis XV coats 
do not look well over fullness. Now there will 
probably be no more long coats among the 

new things. And naturally the latest 


OF BEIGE CLOTH 


gowns had skirts trimmed with 

several ruffles of mousseline de soie 

edged with ruches, and a wide flounce 
over that made of a basket pattern of heavy 
velvet ribbon. Some of the prettiest skirts 
were flounced ones of mousseline de soie 
with accordion-plaited overskirts, like long 
tunics, shorter on each side than in the front 
and back, and made of tulle or point d’esprit. 
These and the ruffles were all edged with 
little ruches. Odd 
belts and bows were 





skirts are much trimmed below the waist, 
and admit of more tucks, plaits and so on 
in the same place. The illustration ex- 
plains itself. The plaited belt is of supple 
taffeta the color of the gown, outlined with 
the soutache. The little chemisette is of 
white cloth tucked and trimmed with 
black velvet buttons and a lace jabot. 
The collar has pa//es, or ears, and a chic 
little cravat of black velvet. 


or 


NE pretty way of carrying out this 
idea of decoration at the top of skirts 

is with ribbons or velvets, or even mous- 
seline de soie put on where you see the 
soutache in the illustration. A dainty 
beige crépon that I saw a few days ago at 
one of those bazars for charity which are 





worn with these 
gowns. A pale yel- 


NOTHER one of her gowns which I particu- 
larly like is of black velvet embroidered 

with tiny white dots. The skirt is made with 
flat plaits underlined with white satin, so that 
at the bottom where the plaits flare they show 
a bit of white. The bodice is slashed and 
laced over white satin. The upper part is of 
guipure, and a stole- 
like piece comes 








over the shoulders on 
each side and hangs 
down over the velvet 
infront. The collar 
is banded with black 
velvet. The belt is 
of white satin 
banded with velvet. 
The sleeves are 
plain except for puffs 
at the elbows. ‘‘ The 
baby’s grand- 
motner’’ does not 
wear ornate sleeves. 


ax 


HE charming 
midwinter cos- 
tume of cloth shown 











in the illustration 
has both skirt and 
blouse bolero 
plaited, and the plaits stitched. Two little 
collets or capes finish the top of the corsage, 
which opens over a little vest of panne, with 
ornaments of passementerie. Inside this, in 
its turn, is a second little vest of guipure. 
The sleeves are trimmed with a turned-back 
cuff of panne covered with guipure. 
A beautiful reception gown which I saw at 
a tea the other day was worn by a matron. 
It was so dainty that I must describe it to you. 
It was a gray taffeta made with a skirt cut so 
that it lapped over in three places —in the 
centre of the apron and on each side. A 


A MIDWINTER COSTUME 














among our chief distractions at this sea- 
son of the year, had the skirt Jaid in a 
few loose plaits on the side and bands of 
pale blue velvet ribbon between the plaits, 
ending with little bows and tiny buckles. 
Little straps are made, too, in the material 
and the velvet is run in, and I have seen 
these at the bottom of the skirt in the shaped 
ruffle. They were cut perpendicularly and 
double loops of velvet were put in so that the 
whole gave the effect of a rosette. There 
should not be a contrast between the velvet and 
the stuff in this style of trimming. All that 
can be allowed is two tones of the same color 
—two tones of gray, 
for instance —or you 


WITH A BRETON BLOUSE 








low had a primrose 


graduated band of guipure was set into 
the sides. The front was finished with 
ornaments of silk passementerie. The 
sides of the skirt were side-plaited in tiny 
plaits, and at the bottom fell in a flare, 
like a fan ruffle. A Marie Antoinette 
fichu of embroidery and lace finished the 
corsage, which was held in front by a 
chou. A _ yoke of velvet starred with 
silver filled in the open space. The elbow 
sleeves were cut in a deep point on the 
outside and filled in with lace. 


ox 


HE extreme of the mode, and a fashion 
which will certainly hold all through 

the spring, is shown in the illustration on 
the left. The original was a dainty little 








belt, a pale green 
had belt and sash of 
cherry velvet, and a 
pink of equally delicate tone was made with 
water-blue green, if that expression means 
anything to you. 

An Empire gown worn by a distinguished- 
looking woman was trimmed entirely with 
paillettes of dull gold. At the bottom of the 
skirt disks of gold formed a sort of insertion 

which was covered with flowers in 
relief. Another gown was of lace with 


EXTREME OF THE MODE 





may have belt and 
accessories of a pro- 
nounced contrast. 


ox 


pert you love 
gray and cher- 
ry? I used to see it 
when I was a little 
girl on a goddess 
adored from afar 
who was “‘out,’’ and 
the combination has 
always since had a 
fascination for me. 
My goddess also 
wore cashmere, 
which is in again, as 
is shown in the gown 








Louis XV coat of cloth opening over vest 

and revers of Peking silk. On each side 

were Brandenburgs, and the same trim- 

ming was on the deep revers of the sleeves. 
The undersleeves were made of cream-colored 
taffeta with deep cuffs. 

You will notice that none of the illustra- 
tions show the Aiglon, or turn-over, collar. 
It will be much less worn with the spring 
weather. I should, if I were you, be quite 
careful, too, about making any sort of exag- 
gerated sleeve now. 
It has taken long 





the pattern outlined by garlands of 
roses made of mousseline de soie, 
in the centre of each of which was a 
dewdrop in the shape of a Rhinestone. 
But these are gowns such as Balzac 
described in ‘‘ Peré Goriot,’’ gowns 
about which hang tragedies, and we 
ordinary mortals will be happier if 
we do not dwell upon them. 


an 


MUST not forget to tell you that 

cheviots and soft camel’s-hairs 
are among the favorite materials just 
now. The dainty gray cheviot gown 
illustrated is developed in the cheviot 
with long hairs, which is so much @ Za 
mode now. It is made with a Breton 








of cashmere and 
taffeta to be seen in 
the illustration on 
the right. The yoke, collar, belt and sleeves 
are of taffeta trimmed with black velvet. 
The bolero is of embroidery. The skirt is 
laid in stitched plaits. This gown gives a 
good many ideas, I think. Guipure may 


CASHMERE AND TAFFETA 


blouse, trimmed with Breton embroid- 
ery. The undersleeves are of velvet. 
“The baby’s grandmother,’’ as 
we love to call the youngest and 
freshest of the grandparents of our acquaint- 
ance, has had a most becoming gown made 
for her days at home with the corsage crossed 
like a surplice, instead of the simplicity of the 
usual model, which is always trying. 





arms and slender 
figures to look well 
in the winglike ap- 


the old-fashioned 
coat sleeve. 

The visiting gown 
illustrated is made 
of light cloth with 
bolero crossed, and 
fastened on the left 
side by choux of 
panne, and bloused 
into the wide cein- 
ture which is striped 





rs 
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with black velvet. 
The bolero opens 
over a chemisette of 
mousseline de soie trimmed with velvet. 
The upper part of the sleeves is trimmed with 
velvet. The wide fancy collar and under- 
sleeves are of guipure. This model would be 
charming in velvet, or even in black silk. 


CLOTH VISITING GOWN 





For Your Baby 


FERRIS <*: 


Sense 

Waist 
A garment every thoughtful mother 
appreciates. Material soft as silk, 
with pearl buttons. Supports the 
body healthfully and comfortably, 
holds all garments securely. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is 


made also for Ladies and Misses, with 
high and low bust, long and short waist, 
to suit all figures. Children’s, 25¢. to 50c. 
Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to 
$2.75. Always superior in quality and 
workmanship. 


For sale by all retailers. 


The Ferris Bros. Co., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 
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AN ABSOLUTE need to all 
wearers of the Rainy-Day 
and Golf Skirts. 

Close fitting at the hips, 
flares with full circular sweep 
at the bottom ; finished 
with eight rows of stitch- 
ing, and all seams tailor- 
madeand welted. There 
are two lengths: 36 and 
38 inches. 

STYLE U, “Crow brand” 
fast black sateen, at $1.00 
STYLE B, of mercerized 
sateen in ‘Crow brand” 
fast black and in colors, 
at $1.50 
STYLE D, Imported 

Italian Cloth, in “Crow 

brand”’ fast black, at $2.00 
STYLE G, ofa fine, lustrous 

black mohair, at $2.50 

For sale at all stores. If 
your dealer does not carry 

the style you desire send us 
) his name and the advertised 
price, and you will be sup 
plied. 


Arlington Skirt Mfg.Co. 
73-81 Wooster St., New York 


‘DON’T BE CHINESE !’’ 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 
For Children 























pendages of this | 


| this shoe endorses it. 


winter. Many very 
smart women have 
clung persistently | 


and very sensibly to | 


Perfect safeguard against 
Foot- Binding, or Foot 
Distortion of any kind. 
Every mother who knows 









Study of a lifetime, per- 
fected by experience. 
Ensures natural, 
healthy, painless 
feet. Best for wear. 
Costs no more than 
ordinary shoes. 


Catalogue, inclu- 
ding Good Sense 
Shoes for ‘‘ grown-ups,”’ 
Economy. Write for it. 


James S. Coward, 268, 272 Greenwich Street, New York 
Near Warren Street 


EMBROIDERERS 


$500.00 in Cash Prizes 


For Embroiderers who excel in the use of 
our Silks. Samples of work to be displayed 
in New York City. Exhibited “ For Sale” 
if desired. Send address for particulars 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


means Comfort and 
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MORNING GOWN OF CASHMERE 


This dainty house gown is made with a skirt fin- 
ished with three bias flounces edged with narrow 
pipings of taffeta. The bodice is plaited into a 
shoulder yoke, and the sleeves into narrow cuffs. 








TAILOR-MADE COSTUME OF ZIBELINE 


This stylish tailor-made costume is made effective 
by stitching and braid. The jacket, which opens 
slightly at the left side, is trimmed with Persian 
lamb. The skirt is made with two bias flounces. 











STREET GOWN OF CAMEL'S-HAIR 


The skirt of this street gown is trimmed with velvet, 
and gathered at the top into a yoke, from which it 
hangs in full folds. The bodice is trimmed with 
Strap folds of the camel's-hair. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Well-Dressed Woman 
at Middle Age 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 


DRAWINGS BY JEANNETTE HOPE 


|= styles this winter are singularly adapted 

to all ages and to most women — possibly 
because they are largely a revival of old 
fashions. Indeed, one of the leading dress- 
makers of Paris has been quoted as saying 
recently that ‘‘ nothing is a good fashion unless 
it is a revival of an old idea.” 

All the soft-finished materials are most popu- 
lar, the darker colors being decidedly preferred, 
except, perhaps, the grays. A touch of gold is 
absolutely indispensable, but one must be chary 
in its use, or the desired effect is lost and a 
tawdry one is given. 

A perfectly plain skirt is a thing seldom seen 
nowadays, but many simple effects are possible 
by the use of stitched folds of the same materials 
as one’s costume. 

Sleeves play an important part, and the variety 
of styles for them is great. They are unques- 
tionably larger this season than last, but only 
so below the elbow. 

The old-fashioned basque is being revived. It 
is just a bodice with a short tail. 

The new bonnets are quite small and very flat, 
and these are the principal requisites to follow 
when selecting a new one. 








DINNER GOWN TRIMMED WITH BROCADE 
This black and white striped silk dinner gown is 
trimmed with brocade of a Pompadour design. 
The bodice is one of the new dinner coats with 
vest. The sash is of black satin. 


A STYLISH STREET GOWN 
The cut skirt of this gown is made with a deep 
kilted ruffle. The bodice is full in front and 
trimmed with embroidery of an Oriental design. 
it is worn over a vest of silk, braided in gold. 












BRAIDED GOWN OF CHEVIOT 


The skirt of this cheviot gown is made with a small 
yoke around the top, into which the skirt at each 
side is plaited. The bolero is braided and opens 
over a tiny vest of panne velvet. 








AFTERNOON GOWN OF CLOTH 


The skirt of this gown Is made with plaits which 
are stitched to a point below the knees, where 
they flare into a full ruffle. The bodice is the new 
short coat, with collar and cuffs of velvet. 











THE NEW AIGLON WRAP 


The high standing collar and the triple capes of 
this wrap are finished with stitching. The coat 
part is plaited from the shoulders, the plaits being 
stitched quite flat about half-way down. 























Infants’ Outitting 


Can be done to best advantage here 
because no other house in the world 
carries so complete a variety, inclu- 
ding not only the finest and most 
elaborate goods, but those of low and 
medium price —even the most inex- 
pensive being well made and having 
a neatness, style and character not 
usually found in cheaper grades. 
Nainsook Short Dress, 6 months to 3 years, 
xathered full from neck, sleeves and neck with 


embroidered ruffle, skirt with deep hem 
(By mail, postaye paid, 4 cents extra.) 


Nainsook Long Slip, with daintily tinea 


re 





FORO « o.s.8 S18 @ 6h peers 
(By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra.) 
Nainsook Short Dress, tucked yoke, with hem- | 
stitched ruffles, edged with lace; sizes, 6 months, 
land 2 years. $1.38 
(By mail, postage paid, 4 cents. extra. c 
Catalogue, with over 1ooo illustrations, 
sent for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 























HERE are 
ten sizes of 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


one would almost fasten a 


cobweb, And one is 
stronger than the wind 
on a sailor’s jacket. 


hump? 


Made by The DeLong Hook and Eye Co.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








The Straight-Front Corset 


Ilas captured the country by its 
grace, healthfulness and style. 
Its perfection is found in 


The “MILITANT ” 


The straight-front style of the 


famous 
THOMSON 








For sale by all dealers in the United States 
Turn them over and see how they’re made 
All seams run around the body 
Send to us for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 





GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, New York 
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We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN S Golem, poor 

furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelupes 

in a a box, delivery charges paid, at these prices, with 
rhik m Stam in any Plain Color, $1.26 

In ¢ old, Silver, opper or Green Bronze, 1.40 

tite aw 





ork (2 caters) 1.50 
cult hy cents for Sample Book, including Sheet of Monograms. 
Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 
SCRIPT ENGRAVING . . 75 Cta. for 50, €1.00 for 100 
ROMAN ENGRAVING. $1.50 for 50, 2.00 for 100 





SHADED OLD ENGLISH, 2.00 for 50, 2.50 for 100 
= meee | Copper Plate. Samples Free. Engraved Westies 
and mts in Script, Roman or O) 


E miglish. c.3 on request. State style of engraving desired. 
AKTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Dress Well on a Small Income 
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T IS an easy matter for the woman 
possessed of a large income to 
dress well, but dressing well 
becomes a difficult task when the 
dollars and cents have to be care- 
fully counted and all dressmaking 
must be done at home. The 

object of the present series of articles is to 
assist women with small incomes to dress 
well, by pointing out to them how the latest 
and most stylish effects may be produced at 
little labor and comparatively slight cost. 

Novel ideas for making new, and remodeling 
old gowns, are particularly attractive this 
season, and all the new styles may be repro- 
duced with inexpensive materials if care be 

taken in the cutting and finishing, and becom- 
ing colors and designs are selected. 


ox 


When Making or Remodeling a gown do 
not slight any detail. Give every part of the 
work thought and care and you will obtain 
satisfactory results. 

When selecting colors this season choose 
brown and gray in preference to blue, and 
use cream or pink with the latter unless you 
are fortunate enough to have a clear com- 
plexion and a healthy glow. Any material 
may be trimmed in a self color, black with 
black, or black with white. Black velvet 
ribbon is much used with lace garnitures on 
foulards, and on thin woolen goods. Black 
velvet ribbon rosettes are used as revers, 
belt and collar fastenings. The gilt craze in 
trimmings continues. 

Collars and belts of soft satin ribbons are 
worn with the ends simply crossed and 
caught with a fancy pin, or the belt is knotted 
with tasseled ends ten inches deep. Small 
fancy buttons are worn in clusters of three on 
all and any waist accessories, and look espe- 
cially pretty on a collar of two materials, one 
forming points or scallops over the other, 
with buttons outlining the shape. Floral and 
velvet ribbons are used freely with the gowns 
having Marie Antoinette effects. 


on 


Cotton Shirt-Waists are being discussed as 
usual at this season of the year, and every 
woman is interested in knowing what they will 
be like, for a doubt of their being worn never 
enters the feminine mind. The early open- 
ing dry-goods stores show cotton shirt-waists 
soon after New Year’s Day, but the first ones 
shown are not apt to be the best styles. The 
new shirt-waist materials will be found chiefly 
in stripes, plain linens, piqués, Madras, per- 
cales and semi-transparent fabrics, such as 
dimity, lawn, etc. 

White goods will have another pronounced 
seasor in plain lawn, striped dimity, nain- 
sook, Madras, Swiss and fancy openwork 
goods that form a class unto themselves. In 
color the new waists will be popular in the 
following order: white, light blue, pink, 
lavender, light green, red, dark blue, and 
tan. Black and white combinations are 
always excellent. In design, the narrow or 
medium stripes will be favorites, as wide 
lines are unbecoming to any figure. 

When making shirt-waists use the bag or 
French seam, stitch narrowly on the right 
side, turn and stitch the second time on the 
wrong side. When lace insertion is used 
turn the edge of the embroidery or lawn 
under and stitch the second time if it cannot 
all be done at once, as there must be no raw 
edges showing on the inner side. 


or 


Plain French Backs are Correct with clus- 
ters of tucks up the centre, or two or three 
box-plaits if such an effect appears in front. 
Drawing-strings are no longer used, but at 
the waist-line, back and front, little straps of 
tape are sewed to strengthen the gathers. 
Some of the ready-made shirt-waists have a 
tape stitched all around the waist-line, giving 
something to pin to when the waist is in posi- 
tion. Yokes are not the vogue. Removable 
collars accompany the best designs. Sleeves 
are a puzzle to many, as makers differ on this 
point, some using the three-inch shirt cuff on 
asmall bishop sleeve, others a medium coat 
sleeve and a soft cuff over the hand. 

The fronts of the new shirt-waists are of 
many styles, all being long-waisted and quite 
bloused in the centre, leaving the waist flat 
and snug-fitting underthe arms. The centre 
plait remains a fixture with clusters of tiny 
tucks on both sides, narrow box-plaits or 
rows of alternate tucks and insertion. Other 
designs have clusters of plaits or gathers 
at the collar only, leaving a fullness that 
appears on the strictly tailor-made styles; 
then the idea of tucks or plaits about five 
inches deep from the shoulder seam is seen, 
and straps of insertion of an unequal length 
are quite frequently used. 





SOME HELP FOR THE WOMAN WHO MAKES 
HER OWN CLOTHES 
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Linen Collars and Fancy Ties of silk rib- 
bon, lawn, velvet ribbon and lace are worn 
with cotton shirt-waists, except with the 
dressy white ones which are worn with a 
ribbon collar-tie, little turn-over collar, or a 
corded and laced-trimmed lawn affair com- 
bining collar and tie. Three and four pearl 
buttons fasten plain and elaborate designs. 

The new belts are of tan, white, gray, blue 
and black leather, smooth, grained and 
shaped to fit low in front. The ribbon-tied 
girdle belt is also used; it makes the waist 
look longer and rounder. There are also 
straight, narrow belts of ribbon, kid, metal, 
velvet, etc., in an unlimited supply. Black 
and white are the most popular colors, and 
all buckles or clasps are small. A pretty 
fancy belt of velvet ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide fastens with a rosette of half- 
inch ribbon with loops and ends. 

Light-weight flannel shirt-waists will be 
worn until warm weather. They will also be 
worn with early spring traveling gowns. 


ox 


The New Shirt-Waist Flannels are plain 
and dotted rather than striped, and come in 
delicate pastel shades of blue, gray, tan, 
white and old rose, as well as green, espe- 
cially réséda, navy blue, red and brown. 
The styles are similar to the shirt-waists 
described, with pearl or gilt buttons, and they 
are made with a very thin percaline lining. 
Stitched bands are fancied on flannel shirt- 
waists, or the tiniest of tucks, and the coat 
sleeve is preferred. 

Silk shirt-waists are a mass of tucks or fine 
featherbone cording in lengthwise effects, 
and are made of plain taffeta in dark or very 
light colors. Hemstitched tucks appear on 
light shirt-waists, but these are always of one 
material, which marks the difference between 
them and the trimmed evening models. 

A black taffeta shirt-waist has become the 
standard for every wardrobe. It should be 
of soft-finished goods worth at least a dollar 
a yard, and be lined; then it gives satisfac- 
tory wear. In tucking a silk shirt-waist use 
letter A spool silk and a loose tension on the 
machine. A silk or woolen shirt-waist fits 
very much better if it is boned under each 
arm, at the back and centre front. 


ot 


The Drop or Separate Skirt has become 
universal for gowns this season unless for a 
plain five or seven gored skirt of sleazy goods 
requiring a support inthe seams. If seamed 
together there is an interfacing four inches 
deep and the usual skirt binding. A silk 
facing and plaited ruffle averaging seven 
inches in depth make a handsome finish, but 
they are not necessary in these days of silky 
percalines and glossy sateens. 

The drop skirt is the only one recognized 
by the best modistes who use a sheath lining 
of three or five gores, three yards and a half 
wide, of silk or percaline, with a binding on 
the edge and as many ruffles as the customer 
will allow material for. These are accordion- 
plaited, of taffeta from three to ten inches 
wide, and either closely overlapped or made 
of the closest plaiting. Some have one ruffle 
inside and outside of the lining skirt, others 
have one inside and two or more outside. 

French-made costumes have up to nine 
ruffles at the foot of the lining, making a 
soft, fluffy mass that holds the outer material 
from the feet without any interlining. The 
outside is blind-stitched, and when lifted the 
beruffled lining acts as a petticoat. 

Nearly all skirts open at the left side, 
with hooks or the snap fastenings holding the 
placket securely. Skirts are snug in fit over 
the hips, flare at each seam at the feet, are of 
five, seven or nine gores, and clear the ground 
for street wear, dip two inches at the back 
for nice wear, and are three to six inches 
above the floor for a rainy-day costume. The 
back of a skirt shows one inverted plait or a 
fan of three narrow plaits closely overlapped 
at the top and pressed into shape. 


ox 


Sleeves of Dressy Bodices from shoulder 
to elbow have the upper part trimmed with 
tucks, appliqué, insertion, etc., and are kept 
close in fit. If the sleeves end at the elbows 
there are ruffles or turn-back cuffs. If long 
the wrists are finished with lace ruffles and 
turn-over square cuffs, such as were worn in 
the days of Napoleon, or the lower half of 
each sleeve may be of an entirely different 
material in a puff or be made close-fitting, 
retaining the lingerie sleeve effect, though it 
can no longer be said to be new. 

A handsome sleeve is made with clusters of 
tucks from shoulder to elbow, eight, six, four, 
two, well spaced, then an elbow puff and 
tucks again to the wrist, repeated as above 
with a frill of lace falling over the hand. 


Fichus and Large Collar Trimmings are 
used on dressy bodices. Flounced skirts 
are worn. Ruffles of the goods have a self- 
binding or hem. The bodices are dartless 
in the outside and made with round backs, 
seamless and pointed fronts two inches below 
the waist-line, which outline the corded belt 
follows. They open on the side or in front, 


| 





Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


| Is that heading attractive ? Then how is this ? 


and all should have featherbone up the front | 


edge to keep the centre down. 
Tiny jacket effects, square yokes and 


pointed vests are the vogue with collar- | 


revers, tiny separate revers and strap or 
band lines usually covered with appliqué 
from yoke to belt. Hemstitched lines are 
worked in silk on fine woolen gowns. Three 
tiny buttons put on diagonally trim the 
centres, and long revers are seen on deeply 
pointed bodices. 

Revers keep their shape better if a fine bon- 
ing is run around the edge. Piece lace is 
used for the jacket fronts, yoke collars and 
lower half of sleeves, with soft black satin 
for a deep girdle. The belt is made twelve 
inches wide and on the bias, folded around 
the waist-line with a bow on the left side. 


or 


When Looking Over One’s Wardrobe a 
partly worn black silk often appears which 
might do duty again with a little thought and 
labor expended upon it. If it looks dull, 
shiny and wrinkled rip it apart, shake well 
and lay each piece on a clean table right side 
up, and sponge it with a wad of silk dipped in 
a solution of alcohol and water, half and half; 
hang each piece up to drip dry, but do not 
iron it, and when sponging it rub down the 
silk in even strokes. 

If there are any grease spots on the silk 
remove them with magnesia or French chalk 
lightly rubbed on twelve hours before using 
the alcohol. When nothing else will remove 
the marks of plaiting on silk this process 
will; it also dulls shiny places, although 
nothing will altogether remove them. 
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Should a Skirt be too Short lengthen it by 
the use of the highly favored accordion plait- 
ing, using a strip of ten yards for the bottom 
of the skirt and putting it on from five to eight 
inches deep. The plaiting may be of cheap 
taffeta, as plaitings do not show the quality. 

Stitch on with the hem a row of mohair 
skirt binding so as to project beyond the plait- 
ing and protect the edge. This plaiting may 
be sewed to the lining, which should be made 
as a drop skirt. Cut the silk over it in deep 
scallops and finish with rows of black velvet 
ribbon or a tiny ruche of black gauze ribbon. 
Or the skirt may be lengthened with two nar- 
row circular ruffles. 

This will make a handsome skirt to wear 
with separate waists, and if there is sufficient 
material for part of a bodice left press it into 
service for sleeves from elbow to shoulder, 
and make the bodice with plain back and 
loose fronts from a yoke. .The collar, yoke 
and sleeves may be of black taffeta in fine 
tucks, and finished with narrow jet if an all- 
black gown is wanted, or these accessories 
may be of pink, green, blue or lavender silk, 
of jetted net over a black or white lining, or 
of heavy guipure piece lace. 

An all-black gown is a very convenient one 
to have, as it may be worn with fancy collars 
and belts. If the silk, after being cleaned, 
does not seem sufficiently good for a gown, 
use it for a petticoat, trimming it with one or 
two plaited ruffles of taffeta over a tiny dust 
ruffle of the other silk or satin. 


ot 


Always Renovate a Silk before using it 
even for a lining. Ether removes many stains 
from colored silk, but be sure that all dust is 
wiped off before the ether is applied, and keep 
rubbing it to prevent the forming of a circle 
where the ether stops. French chalk may be 
used on any color without injury. It also 
removes grease, mud stains, etc. 

Old black woolen gowns may be ripped, 
brushed and put in the washtub in warm 
soapsuds made of soapbark, and washed with- 
out rubbing on the board, rinsed in bluing 
water and hung out todry. While still damp 
iron on the wrong side until perfectly dry. 
Remove grease spots before washing with 





SUITS and CLOAKS made to order 
at one-third less than regular prices. 


Made of as good materials, cut as stylishly, 
finished as carefully as they were at our early 
season prices— great values then, too. 

The why of it? —To make room. Of course, 
it’s a radical measure — but we must have the 
room, and your advantage is our gain in the 





end. Almost all of our styles and materials 
share in this reduction. The Catalogue, 
Samples and Reduced Price List tell you all 


| about them. These offerings and others: 


French chalk or gasoline, remembering | 


always that the latter is explosive. Cash- 
mere, serge and such goods look like new 
when thus treated, and give good wear. 

A black gown is such a convenience that I 
can hardly imagine a wardrobe without one. 
If but one black gown can be afforded have it 
of wool and of as good a quality as possible. 
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If a Skirt Shrinks in the cleaning it may be 
lengthened by piecing it down and hiding 
the seam with stitched bias bands that must 
be cut in a perfect manner in order to set 
without a pucker. 


It pays to buy new linings for renovated | 


garments, just as it pays to buy a new skirt 


pattern and get the newest shape in the | 


seams, etc. The cut of a skirt gives the cor- 
rect style to it, and it pays to give close atten- 
tion to careful cutting, basting and stitching 
to obtain the much-desired ‘‘ correct cut’’ 
which alone makes a gown stylish. 
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q. This is the first article in Miss Hooper’s new 
department, 


**To Dress Well on a Small Income ’”’ 


In the next (the February) Journal Miss Hooper will 
offer many more timely and helpful suggestions. 
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Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; former 
price, $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 Suits reduced to 
$13.34; $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price, 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5; $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former 
price, $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6; $12 Jackets reduced 
to $8; $15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price, $7; reduced 
to $4.67. 

$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 

$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 

Capes, Newrarkets, etc. 

We are also closing out the sample Suits and Cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom] 
at one-half of regular prices. Send for Catalogue, 
Bargain List and Reduced Price Samples; you will 
get them free by return mail. Order what you choose; 
your order will be filled promptly, intelligently —if you 


think not, send the garment back. e will refund 
your money; it’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Smartest Coats, Wraps and Hats 





A JAUNTY WINTER JACKET 


Of smooth blue cloth. The revers are corded with 
black satin and faced with broadtail. The double- 


breasted vest is of broadtail. 








LIGHT CLOTH EVENING WRAP 


Awrap of light cloth, the collar of which is faced 
with black satin and heavy ecru lace. The panel 


and sleeve trimming is of lace. 





AN EFFECTIVE COAT MODEL 


Three-quarter length coat of smooth cloth, with 
belt and stitched bands of the same cloth. The 


vest and buttons are of velvet. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 


By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 





OF VELVET AND BROADTAIL 
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EVENING WRAP IN BLACK AND WHITE 
An effective wrap of white broadcloth. The appll- 
qué designs are of black lace and may be omitted 
if preferred. The ruchings are of chiffon. 





VERY STYLISH EVENING WRAP 
This wrap may be made absolutely plain, or elab- 
orated with the Arab lace, as shown here. The 
collar is prettily edged with fur. 


VELVET TOQUE, WITH POMPONS 





JACKET WITH EMBROIDERED VEST 


Asmart jacket of tan cloth, having vest, belt and 
cuffs of embroidered velvet. The trimming is com- 
posed of bands of black satin. 


A SEVERELY PLAIN VELVET WRAP 
This wrap is lined with squirrel. The collar and 
cuffs are of marten. The bow is of satin. Quilted 
silk may be used for the lining if preferred. 





FOR STORMY WEATHER WEAR 
A serviceable long coat of rough material made 
with large revers, doubie collar and quadruple 
capes. The back is loosely fitted. 








Toile 
du 
J... Nord 


The Woman's 
Favorite Gingham 


BEST STYLES 


BEST COLORS 
BEST VALUE 


BEST WEAR 


All others follow and imitate. 





Most Popular Fabric made for 
House wear, Street wear, Chil- 
dren’s wear, Hospital wear. 


Also lines of extra fine, high grade 
GINGHAMS 
SHIRTINGS 
WAISTINGS, Etc. 


PARKHILL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


SOLD BY 


POOR BROS., Agents 


New York Boston Chicago 
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INSIST 


when you buy 


Lansdowne 


that the selvedge shall be 
perforated every five yards— 








UMMM i ia i ee 


None Genuine without it. 


All first-class dress-goods houses sell it. 
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Pears 


Pears’ soap does nothing 
but cleanse, it has no medi- 
cal properties; but it brings 
the color of health and health 
itself. Give it time. 


All sorts of peopie use it, all sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists. 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket ( Sew-on ) 
| Garment Fastener. 

| Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes 
| g The genuine has this trade- 
| 






















mark on every card, 
Beware of Imitations. 
Only the ‘‘ Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 


HEAR IT SNAP! 


his name with yours and a 2c. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER Co. 
65 Essex St., Boston, Massa. 
78-80 Worth St., New York 














ANUSCRIVTS in all 
branches of litera- 


To Authors 
Seeking a | 
. b n stablished house. 
Publisher liberal oeah io 


No charge 
for examination. Prompt 
attention and honorable treatment. 








THE ASSOCIATED INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Household 


ITCHEN utensils in solid nickel 
come from France. They are 
beautiful, smooth and almost inde- 
structible; are cast, or pressed, 
without the slightest groove or 
seam, and are made very solid. 
They come without covers; | suppose, be- 
cause of the expense. The articles are costly 
at first, but if one takes into consideration 
that with proper care they will last a lifetime, 
and that there is nothing to break or peel off 
and mingle with the food, it will be seen that 
there is no extravagance in 
purchasing them if one is 
in a position to make the 
first outlay. It is to be 
hoped that the demand for 
cheaper articles may not 
flood the market with such 
cheap, light ware as will 
bring discredit on this en- 
tire class of goods. This has 
been the case with alumi- 
num, which when first made 
promised as well as the 
nickel. I have an alumi- 
num saucepan, smooth and 
solid, which is in quite as 
good condition now as it 
was twelve years ago. 
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ULPHUR candle is the 
name given to a little 
device for fumigating a 
room. A cake of sulphur, 
having a tube of muslin in the centre, fills a 
shallow tin cup. This cup is placed in a pan 
in which there is a little water, the muslin 
is lighted, and the room closed. This little 
convenience costs only ten cents. 

Every woman will appreciate a_ little 
article which makes it possible to remove 
dirt from her gloves as easily as she would 
erase the marks of a lead pencil from a sheet 
of paper. This little convenience is a com- 
position of rubber. It comes in the form of 
a block, is free from odor, and so small that 
it can be carried in the pocket. It is also 
useful for removing soiled spots from woolen 
or silk garments. 

A simple device for renovating velvet, 
ribbons, chiffon, lace, feathers, etc., is a tin 
tube which is fitted over the spout of the tea- 
kettle. The opening at the top of the tube 
is long and narrow, and the steam passes 
through this in a broad sheet. The ribbon 
or lace is passed over the opening and made 
almost as smooth and crisp as when new. 





TUBE FOR USE IN RENOVATING RIBBONS 


Feathers are shaken in the steam and then 
dried on the side of the kettle. This most 
useful article costs twenty-five cents, and 
is well worth the price. 


ox 


OR making coffee at the table there isa 
new coffee-pot which is coming very much 

into use in families, hotels and restaurants. 
It is made with a tube rising from the centre 
of the hot-water kettle, and, passing up 
through the strainer, fixed in the glass top. 
To make the coffee the kettle is filled with 
hot or cold water, as may be the more con- 
venient; the coffee is put on the strainer in 
the glass, and the alcohol lamp is lighted. 
When the water boils it passes up through 
the tube and falls upon the coffee, through 
which it percolates. The strength of the 
coffee can be estimated as the 
liquid is seen through the glass 
when passing down from the 
tube. When the required 
degree of strength has been 
obtained the lamp is extin- 
guished and the coffee is drawn 


pot is that one can be sure of 
a perfect cup of coffee at any 
time of the day. The con- 
struction of the pot is so very 
simple that there is absolutely 
nothing to get out of order. 
These pots in a size to make 
two small cups of coffee cost, 
in copper, three dollars. The 
price increases with the size 
of the pot. 


New Ideas 


By MARIA PARLOA 





AN ECONOMICAL COFPEE-MILL 





A NEW COFFEE-POT 
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Helps and 


THE days when people did not give much 
thought to germs a brush was thought to 
be quite proper for removing crumbs from 
the tablecloth, but to-day both fashion and 
sanitary science condemn the use of a brush. 
For people who do not care to buy a silver or 
plated tray and scraper a good substitute is a 
set of white celluloid, which costs a dollar, 
and is light and dainty. The celluloid set 
has other advantages for the busy house- 
keeper besides its cheapness, as the work of 
keeping it clean is slight. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that cellu- 
loid should not come in 
contact with fire, lighted 
match, candle or gas. 

A tumbler brush, made 
on the plan of a lamp- 
chimney brush, is useful for 
washing out preserve-jars, 
small pitchers, and, indeed, 
any of the small-necked 
articles that will not admit 
the hand. One may be 
bought for twenty cents. 
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Any ee aeewon- ane 
is to have at the top of 
the mill a glass reservoir, 
and to havea glass receiver 
at the bottom. A pound of 
coffee beans may be put in 
the reservoir, which has a 
tight cover. When coffee is 
wanted all one need do is to 
turn the crank until the required quantity has 
been ground. This arrangement prevents 
waste. It also enables the housekeeper to 
have freshly ground cofice with little difficulty. 
For heating water over a lamp there is a 
little device which may be placed on. the 
chimney. The saucepan rests on this. For 
the convenience of those who use curling 
irons there is a little brass tube, which slips 
into the centre of 
the rest. The 
irons are put in 
this tube and are 
soon ready for 
use. This at- 
tachment for 
heating water is 
useful, and costs 

only ten cents. 
When making 
over garments 
the care that 
must be exer- 
cised in ripping, 
in order that the 
fabric may not 
be cut, makes 
the task irksome. But a little instrument 
has been invented which does the work easily 
and with slight danger to the garment. This 
ripper, as it is called, is opened and closed 
like a pair of scissors, but, instead of cutting, 
the blades come together like tweezers. One 
of these blades projects beyond the other in a 
fine point. This point is inserted under the 
stitch, then the blades are brought together 
and the thread is easily pulled out. This in- 
strument is also useful in drawing the threads 
for hemstitching. It costs twenty-five cents, 
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N EVERY house the extra steps, inconve- 
nience and losses which occur for the want 
of a nail, tack or hook at the right time and in 
the right place can be counted by the hun- 
dreds. -Every woman should know how to 
use a hammer, screwdriver and gimlet; even 
more tools would be better. A_ tool-chest 
like the one described below by a JouRNAL 
correspondent will be a great help toward 
keeping house and furnishings in good con- 
dition, and will be a source of independence 
and pleasure to the woman who learns how 
to use its contents intelligently : 

** The most useful tool-box for a housekeeper 
is one which she may adapt to her use from 
the toy chest of her small boy. These boxes 
are well made, and are light enough to carry 
from room to room. The chest consists of a 
boxlike interior, and one shallow tray, which 
is divided into compartments and fitted with 
tools of a rather indifferent sort. These 
may be discarded and replaced 
by others, as, for instance, a 
good hammer, a tack-lifter, a 
pair of pliers, a gimlet, a 
small plane, a wooden mallet, 
a large and small screwdriver, 
a small hand-saw, a file, a 
rule, a brad-awl and a knife. 
Two sizes of picture wire, 
such as is put in paper 
cases, a glue-pot, a few casters 
and an oil-can complete the 
contents of the lower part of 
the box. In the tray have 
different-sized tacks, nails, 
screws, screw-hooks, brass- 
headed tacks, curtain pins, 
picture hangers, screw-eyes, 
matting tacks, etc.’’ 





A LAMP AS A HEATER 


SIMPLE home-made frame for holding 
pillow-shams is described by one of the 
readers of the JouRNAL. Take four laths for 
each frame. Saw the laths the required 
length and nail them together at the corners, 
using small nails. Cover the frame tightly 
with white cotton cloth. Fasten the shams 
at each corner with pins. For lace or thin 
muslin shams the cover of the frame may be 
of colored cambric, using a shade to corre- 
spond with the colors used in the room. A 
loop may be attached to the under side, by 
which the frames may be hung up when off 
the bed. 

The advantage of a glass can over a tin one 
is that the condition and quantity of the con- 
tents may be seen at a glance. The objec- 
tion has been that the danger of breakage is 
so great. Gallon 
jars now come 
protected in such 
a manner that 
there is hardly 
any danger of 
breakage. They 
are covered with 
wirecases. The 
wire, being 
twisted spirally, 
acts as a buffer. 
These cans cost 
thirty-five cents. 

A new device 
which men will 
appreciate is a 
foot-rest and 
lasts, which 
makes the blacking of boots a simple matter. 
There are three lasts, all of different sizes. 
A last is slipped into the boot, which is then 
attached firmly to the rest, where the polish- 
ing can be done with the greatest ease. The 
whole outfit is well made in metal. 

Protection of the lungs from dust when 
sweeping is something easily accomplished 
by means of this device: Have an elastic 
fastencd on a small, flat sponge. When 
about to sweep or do any dusty work wet 
the sponge, slip the elastic around the head, 
and draw the sponge over the nose. This 
will protect the lungs. 
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HEN traveling or boarding, or in case of 
sickness, if one is not provided with an 
alcohol lamp, the problem of heating water 
or other liquids is often a perplexing one. 
A little appliance, which may be carried 
in a traveling bag, will be found satisfactory 
under such 
circum- 
stances. For 
heating water 
over the ordi- 
nary gas-jet 
there isa 
little attach- 
ment which 
heats the 
water quickly 
and without 
soiling the 
saucepan. It 
is so made as 
to allow the 
air to pass in 
at the bottom 
and mix with 
the gas as it 
comes from 
the burner. The gas passes through a fine 
wire and is lighted above it, the result being a 
hot, smokeless flame produced by the union of 
the illuminating gas and the oxygen of the air. 
very housekeeper will appreciate the 
convenience of a clean, light line for airing 
and drying towels and clothing, which may be 
put up and taken down ina minute. Such 
an arrangement may be bought for ten or 
fifteen cents. The hooks may be screwed 
into the woodwork and the lines be slipped 
on and off in an instant. Aside from their 
use in the kitchen, these lines are admirable 
for use in airing the sheets and blankets in 


WIRE COVERING FOR JARS 





CONVENIENT GAS HEATER 





AN ‘‘ UP-IN-A-MINUTE”"’ CLOTHESLINE 


the bedrooms. I have the hook fastened in 
an inconspicuous place and slip the lines on 
in the morning when the bed is stripped. 


ax 


HE deep cutting in fine glass requires 
special care to keep it clean and brilliant. 
A brush is now sold for polishing and drying 
cut glass. It is made of the finest Russian 
bristles and does the work speedily and well. 
A little heart-shaped scraper, which is 
made for use in the kitchen and in house- 
cleaning, will appeal to the practical house- 
keeper because of its simplicity and the 
many uses to which it may be put. The 
scraper is a flat piece of steel, nickel-plated. 
It will fit around curved articles, such as 
rolling-pins, posts, etc., into grooves in 
kitchen utensils and in woodwork. It may 
also be used on plain surfaces. It costs 
only fifteen cents. 
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A Draughty House 
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is the acme of winter 
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discomfort. Steam and 


Hot-Water Systems 
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give perfect heat distri- 
bution—there can be 
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no cold rooms or hall- 
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Send for our valuable booklet 
**The Homes Successful’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 
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Seamless 


Pillow 
Tubing 


Requires Hemming Only 


Doing away with the overhand seam. 
With it Pillow Slips are easily made 
and laundered. 


Widths: 36, 42,45 and 50 inches 
— Ask for ——— 


bs : 
Continental” Brand 


FINEST QUALITY 
and EXTRA VALUE 
All Dry-Goods Dealers sell it. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

















Lightning Needle —raperes 





Superior in Quality — New in Shape. \AGHVYNING NEEDLES 
are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 

Eyes Larger than on 
any other Needle. 
The Best for Sewing 
and for Embroider- 
ing. NO EQUAL. 


\ ud GHTNIN G“NEEDLE 


i 


‘ 


Ask your Dealer for them, 
He will get them for you 
if he hasn't any in stock. 
If he won't, send to us. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Case 


Agents Wanted To sell Lightning Needles in every home. 


Will be bought nine times out of ten. 
Send for terms, circular and Sree sample. 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


MILLINERY mai 


We guarantee to teach you so easily and thoroughly that you 
can trim yourown hats or engage in the millinery 
business. Materials at Wholesale. 


Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hats, with 
FRE full information how to make them. Every 
woman should have it. Send to-day. 
SAKA De FAVE COMPANY, S10 Champlain Building, Chicago 
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Embroidery and Braiding on Flannel 


By EMILY ROSS BELL 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


|S lgay- ne acne on flannel is usually done with heavy spool silk, though very fine 
designs are more effective when worked in buttonhole twist. Any one of the 

designs given on this page may be worked in filo silk or Japanese floss, both of which 
give a glossy effect. The heavier silk fills more quickly. The stitch best adapted for 
embroidering on flannel is the satin stitch, which is done by simply working over a 
given line or space so closely that the stitches can hardly be separated. 

Satin stitches are usually stuffed with darning cotton. An excellent plan is to run 
a thread around the scallop before stuffing. By doing this a more regular and more 
durable edge is obtained. 

Stem and chain stitching are simple methods of ornamenting flannel. Woolen and 
silk braids are much used this season. Braiding is simply running, and backstitch- 
ing occasionally, a braid to some set design. 





DONE IN CIRCLES FOR THE EDGE OF A COLORED FLANNEL SKIRT IN HEAVY BRAID 





EDGE FOR INFANT’S BLANKET 


FOR AN INFANT'S JACKET 





FOR A FLANNEL WRAPPER bOTS A SIMPLE DESIGN IN GROUPS OP DOTS STEM STITCHING 


A PARTICULARLY EASY PATTERN 
DAINTY EDGE FOR INFANT'S SKIRT 





AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE DESIGN FOR A RED FLANNEL SKIRT AN EFFECTIVE DESIGN FOR INSERTION 
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TRADE-MARK. 


“THE TEST OF TIME” 


That's the name of it. 


SEVENTY-TWO PAGES 


That's the size of it. 


COMFORTABLE SLEEP 


That’s the gist of it. 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


That’s the test of it. 


THE BOOK ITSELF 


Tells all the rest of it. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


And that’s the best of it. 


Remember that fully one-third of your life is 
spent in bed. HARD BED R FE. And 
that is the reason why the above suggestive book, 
“ Test of Time,” should be in the hands of ever 
one. Send a postal card request and the book w itt 
be in your home by return mail, FREE, whether 
you need a mattress or not. 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $f 5 


Felt Mattress, 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere 





SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aoped for, if you 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever male, you 
can get your money back by return mail—* no ques- 
tions asked." 











2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $8 8.35 ALL 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs., ° » 10.00 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs., ’ » 18.36 LONG 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 16.00 


If made in two parts, 50c, extra. 
BE WARE! There is not a single store in the 
country that carries our mattress; 
almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ felt," 
which is kept in st ck tosell on our advertising. Onur name 
and guarantee on every genuine mattress. Can only be 
bought of us direct. Send for book, “ The Test of Time.’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book * Church Cushions.” 














Furniture Made Grand 
Rapids Famous 


The assurance of 
honesty in material 
and construction 
conveyed by this 
Trade Mark, which 
appears on the 
genuine 


Grand 
Rapids 
Trade Mark 


Furniture 


Applies to no particular price, 
being found alike on the most 
elegant mahogany or the more 
universally popular woods. 


Grand Rapids Trade 
Mark Furniture, 
made in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S. A., is 
sold only through the 
retail werchanut, and 
is guaranteed to he 
exactly as represented, 


Grand Rapids 
Furniture Association 


(Incorporated) Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Trade Mark 


“Our Favorite” 
GOLD ENAMEL 


(WASHABLE) 


A FREE SAMPLE consisting of two bottles, 


enough of “Our Favorite” 

Gold Enamel to gild a small frame, also a brush 
to apply it with, to any one mentioning this maga- 
zine and enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage. 
As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. Ready for 
use. Achild can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed without tarnishing. Gilds every- 
thing, such as chairs, frames, bric -A-brac, chande- 
liers, baskets, etc. Sold by dealers generally, or 
we will send 25-cent full-size box, express prepaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D, Park Place, New York 



































STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldcst and Best 
Correspondence School in the W orld. Same 
teachers for ten years. Plan a 
approved by Judges and # 
Educators. Adapted to the § 
lusy boy orman. Prepares & 
for the Bar. Three courses: College, 
AT Business, Preparatory. Opens new 
, chances for you. heral 
HOME Terms. Special Offer new. 
Send for particulars. 3 
Sprague Correspondence Schooi of Law 
96 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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lf Your Plants will Not 
Grow and Bloom 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 
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F YOUR plants fail 
to grow and bloom 
well in the window- 
garden in the winter 

you may be sure there are good reasons for 
their inactivity. In order to remedy the diffi- 
culties which interfere with their development 
you must find out the reason why your plants 
do not grow and bloom properly. 

Sometimes plants do not become firmly 
established. This is often the case among 
those which have been lately repotted. You 
cannot expect much from them until they 
have formed new working roots. If a 
recently potted plant holds its own, neither 
gaining nor losing, be patient with it, and let 
it take its time to get used to its new condi- 
tions. As soon as the plant has formed new 
feeding roots, and these have taken hold of 
the soil, it will more than likely astonish you 
with its rapid development. 

Sometimes plants are given too much 
water. When they are comparatively at a 
standstill very little water is needed. This 
is especially true in the autumn, before they 
have become accustomed to the house and 
the new order of things. Evaporation will 
be taking place slowly then, and as the roots 
of the plants are not in a condition to make 
use of much moisture a little water will be 
quite sufficient. Aim to keep the ground 
simply moist at all times. If large quanti- 
ties of water are given the soil will often 
remain so wet that it becomes soured, and 
sour soil will almost always cause disease of 
the roots which are planted in it. The good 
old rule of watering plants only when the sur- 
face of the soil looks dry is a golden one 
for the flower-grower to follow. 


er 
Plants Require Plenty of Fresh Air 


OMETIMES plants fail to do well because 
they are not given air enough. Plants 
breathe just as human beings do, and unless 
they can have a sufficient amount of pure 
oxygen to answer the demands of their nature 
they will not grow, because they cannot 
grow. Make it a rule to admit pure, fresh 
air every pleasant day into the rooms in 
which your plants are growing. Very often 
plants fail to grow because they are small, 
young specimens which have been planted 
in large pots. Small plants are injured 
greatly by this treatment —indeed, they are 
often killed by it, because their few young, 
tender roots are not able to appropriate the 
nutriment contained in a large amount of 
earth, and, as a natural consequence, the 
tender plants are overfed. They cannot digest 
all the food forced upon them, and vegetable 
dyspepsia results. Use small pots for small 
plants, and shift, from time to time, to larger 
sizes as the old pots are filled with roots. 

As a general thing plants are kept in too 
high a temperature, thus enervating them 
to such an extent that they readily fall vic- 
tims to many of the ills that plants are heir 
to. Too much heat is very debilitating. It 
robs a plant of the vitality which ought 
always to be strong enough to successfully 
resist the attempts of disease to gain control 
of it. If the temperature of our rooms could 
be kept at sixty-five degrees we would be 
able to grow much healthier plants than we 
do at present, when eighty degrees or more 
is the average temperature of the living-room. 
Aim to keep it as near seventy as possible. 
If you do this, and give your plants plenty of 
fresh air, and do not force them by overfeed- 
ing, you ought to be able to grow the majority 
of plants adapted to window culture. 


ax 
Fertilizers Should be Used Carefully 


OMETIMES plants are harmed by the too 
frequent and liberal application of fer- 
tilizers. No plant needs a fertilizer unless it 
is growing. While it is resting, or at a stand- 
still, it is not in proper condition to make use 
of rich food! To give it at suchatime is like 
giving rich food to a person who takes no 
exercise. The stomach of the plant is as 
inactive as the plant itself. Wait until some 
sign of renewed activity is seen before apply- 
ing a fertilizer of any kind, and give but 
little at first, increasing the amount as the 
activity of the plant increases. It is an easy 
matter to injure, or even kill, a plant by mis- 
taken kindness. Be careful in the use of fer- 
tilizers, and bear in mind that they should 
only be used on growing plants. 

One of the most prolific causes of failure is 
defective drainage. If the soil in the pot is 
allowed to settle and clog the hole in the 
bottom of it, so that water cannot escape 
readily, all surplus water must remain in the 
soil to stagnate, and it soon becomes sodden, 
heavy and ultimately sour, and diseased roots 
result. No plant can grow well whose roots 
are in this condition. Therefore, if your 
plant has a weak, sickly look, and the soil 
never seems to get dry on the surface, exam- 
ine it by turning the plant out of its pot. If 
it is like mud the drainage is bad. 









Good Drainage is Absolutely Necessary 
AD drainage is responsible for the ill- 
health of many a plant. Remedy it by 
providing good drainage before the plant is 
returned to the pot. If drainage is what it 
ought to be there can never be danger from 
overwatering. I believe that lack of proper 
drainage explains most cases of failure to 
grow plants well. Too many amateurs ignore 
it, considering it a sort of whim. There is 
no whim about it! Proper drainage is a 
necessity capable of scientific explanation, as 
any woman may satisfy herself by a little 
study of the principles of plant growth. 
Sometimes plants seem to slacken in 
growth. Their leaves become smaller and 
smaller. They look dwarfed though they do 
not appear to be diseased. Generally this 
condition is the result of starvation, or of 
cramped roots. All the elements of plant 
growth may have been exhausted from ‘the 
soil, or the roots so fill it that there is nothing 
for them to feed on. The effect is similar in 
either case. What is needed is more soil, 
fresh soil, or more room. If the roots do not 
fill the old pot, repot in fresh, strong soil, in 
the same pot. If the roots are in a solid 
mass shake them apart carefully, and give 
the plant a pot at least two sizes larger than 
the old one. A plant should be repotted at 
least once a year, and generally a shift toa 
larger pot is advisable at repotting time. 
aX 
When the Leaves Turn Yellow and Drop 


N MANY instances plants fail to do well 
because insects are preying on them. If 
the leaves begin to turn yellow and drop 
examinethem. If you find bits of web on the 
under side, in which tiny red-brown specks are 
seen, you may be sure that the red spider is 
at work, and you may also be sure that your 
plants will not flourish as long as it is 
allowed to remain, for, small as it is, it has 
strength enough to suck the life out of the 
strongest plants. The remedy is water — 
water only. Shower your plants every day, 
all over, or, if they, are badly infested, dip 
them in a tub of water heated to one hundred 
and twenty degrees. A bath of this kind 
will kill the spider if the plant is allowed to 
remain submerged for half a minute at a 
time. It may be necessary to repeat the 
operation two or three times before the last 
spider is routed. This pest flourishes in a 
hot, dry atmosphere; therefore one must do 
everything possible to make and keep the air 
moist at all times. Evaporate water on the 
stove or register. Shower your plants. 
Cover the soil with moss, which can be kept 
wet, to give off moisture constantly. If 
tables are used cover them with sand to the 
depth of at least two inches, and let this be 
kept saturated with water. You can do 
much to modify the usual dryness of the air 
in the living-room if you set about it. 


ox 
Keep Your Plants Free from Insects 


HIS pest may be found by the hundreds on 
Roses, Pelargoniums, and many others of 
our favorite house plants. Many insecticides 
are on the market, but I have found a bath 
of Fir-tree oil soap to be very good. The 
aphides will be killed if the soap comes in 
contact with them, and the plants will not be 
harmed inthe least. Sometimes it is necessary 
to repeat the bath two or three times, to make 
sure that the last of the enemy is van- 
quished. It is a good plan to give a bath of 
this kind at least once a month, for by so 
doing it is possible to head the enemy off. It 
is an aggressive foe, and will return at the 
first opportunity unless you give it to under- 
stand by offensive measures that its presence 
will not be tolerated. You must keep your 
plants free from insects if you would grow 
them well. Bearthat in mind. It is much 
easier to keep insects from establishing them- 
selves on them than it is to get rid of them 
when they are once established. Therefore 
begin in time, and never allow any of these 
enemies to gain a foothold among your 
plants. Even if you see no insects, take it 
for granted that they will come, and treat the 
plants as if they were already there. 


ax 
Judicious Cutting Helps Plant Growth 


OMETIMES old plants fail to grow and 
bloom well, and no satisfactory reason 
can be assigned fortheir behavior. They are 
often benefited by cutting away a large share 
of the old growth and a general shortening of 
all the branches. In a short time the old 
and apparently hidebound plant will have 
renewed itself in a most satisfactory manner. 
Give sun-loving plants the places nearest 
the window glass, and shade-loving plants a 
location in the rear of the window. 

It may seem to amateur florists who read 
this article that they ought to be able to grow 
plants without being governed by all the 
advice given above. But they cannot. It is 
based on the practical and fundamental 
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principles of successful 
plant culture. Plants 
which have disap- 
pointed their owners 
can be won back to health, and made to do 
satisfactory work, by giving them a treat- 
ment in harmony with this advice. There 
is no theory about it. It is the result of 
personal experience. Any practical florist 
will tell you that the closer you follow it the 
greater will be your chances of success. 

Judging from the letters which come to me 
the majority of amateurs fail to grow Palms 
well. One writer complains that the tip of 
the leaf turns brown, and by-and-by the 
entire leaf becomes so unsightly that it has 
to be cut away. Another says that her plants 
refuse to put forth a single leaf. Others 
write of general failure with them. 


ox 
Palms are Easy Plants to Grow 


|* TREATED as it ought to be the Palm is 
an easy plant to grow well. It should 
have a soil of rather heavy loam, with perfect 
drainage. The soil should never be wet— 
simply moist throughout. It should be kept 
entirely free from insects. Aphides will sel- 
dom trouble it, but scale and mealy bugs will. 
These can be kept down by the soap bath 
which I have advised. If the plants are so 
large that they cannot be dipped lay them down 
on the kitchen or bathroom floor, and apply 
the soap water in such a manner as to reach 
every part¢i them. Scrub the rough places 
with a stift brush dipped in it, to remove 
scale, which clings tenaciously. Do not keep 
your Palms away from the light all the time. 
It is a good plan to have several plants. 
Some can be used in the decoration of the 
parlor or hall while others are recuperating 
in the window. Defective drainage, too 
much water, and too long a stay in a shady 
place, bring on an unhealthy condition which 
first shows itself in the discoloration of the 
tips of the leaves. The complaint of a fail- 
ure to grow is a very frequent one, but a 
treatment of the kind outlined is sure to 
result in growth at some season of the year. 
When new leaves appear apply some good 
fertilizer to assist development, and make 
use of it as long as growth continues. As 
soon as that ceases apply no more of it. 
There is no reason why Palms should not 
remain healthy for years if the advice given 
is followed. The best varieties of Palms for 
house culture are La/ania Borbonica, Areca 
lutescens, Kentias Belmoreana and Fosteri- 
ana, and Phanix reclinata. 


ox 
If the Rubber Plant’s Leaves Turn Yellow 


HE Ficus, or Rubber Plant, divides popu- 
lar favor with the Palm, and causes its 
owners quite as much trouble. They com- 
plain of its losing its foliage, of its failing to 
branch, and often of its stubborn refusal to 
grow. The loss of some of its old leaves 
need not cause uneasiness, as they cannot be 
expected to always remain on the plant. 
When they ripen the plant will shed them. 
But if many of the leaves turn yellow some- 
thing is wrong. In the majority of cases I 
find that this results from poor soil. This 
plant extracts nutriment very rapidly from 
the soil, and it should frequently be repotted, 
or liberal use be made of some good fertilizer. 
Often the roots so fill the soil that there is 
chance for no further development. Either 
condition gives the plant a check, and the 
first sign of disturbance is the yellowing or 
falling foliage. If you find a tendency in 
this direction among any but the old, lower 
leaves, turn the plant out of its pot and 
examine its roots. If they are crowded, shift 
the plant to a larger pot. Let the drainage 
be good. Water moderately. 


or 
Plants Should be Kept Perfectly Clean 


EEP the Rubber Plant clean by giving ita 
soap bath, as advised for the Palm. 
Tall plants can be made to branch by cutting 
offthe tops. But young plants growing to the 
height of three or four feet in one straight 
stalk will generally be found more satisfac- 
tory, as they will have larger, finer foliage 
than old branching plants ever have. When 
growth is taking place use a fertilizer, as its 
demands on the soil are great, and ordinary 
soils are not rich enough to supply all its 
needs. The secret of the successful culture 
of the Rubber Plant consists in always feeding 
it well at the times when a good deal of food 
is needed —and by this it will be understood 
that I refer to its periods of growth—and 
never allowing it to become _ rootbound. 
Keep the plant always going ahead, and 
avoid any treatment that will check its 
development if you would have a vigorous 
and healthy specimen. The Rubber Plant 
requires a much stronger light than the Palm, 
therefore it is not as well adapted to room 
decoration in places some distance from the 
window as the Palm is. 
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brought this Baby from 
aMere Skeleton to 
this pours of health 
in Six Months. 
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% This Baby’s History is 
Full of Interest to Mothers 


‘“When two months old, after 

using five different Foods, 

he was reduced to a 

mere skeleton, weighing 8 

pounds. He was put on 

Eskay’s Food and at once 

improved, and at 4 months 

weighed 14 pounds; at 8 

months, 23 pounds, and at 

10 months, 28 pounds. His 

picture speaks for itself.” , 

! — Extract from mother's letter, dated ‘| 
' Los Angetes, Cal., October 24, 1900. | 


Why not try Eskay’s? \ 


FREE SAMPLE (10 Meals) \ 
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nM Drop Postal to 


SS SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co. 
N PHILADELPHIA, PA. A ty 


N Early 
Beginning 


















Means a successful ending 
NOW is the time to prepare 
for Spring planting. If you 

want to choose just the right 

things for your flower or 
vegetable garden, and have the 
yA help of experts in yrowing them, 


VICK'S 


GARDEN AND 

FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1901, There is nothing else like it. A splendidly 
illustrated book of education for planters. It’s fi 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, 181 E, Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘ARMOURS 
FLOWER 
|FOOD 3 


TW Flower 
Food 


Assures house-plants a healthy growth, 
makes them quick flowering, gives the foli- 
age a deeper, richer green. It can be applied 
as a top dressing, or used in solution on 
potted plants, while a pinch in a vase of 
cut flowers preserves them bright and fresh 
a much longer time. 


Make Home Beautiful 


By securing best results with your plants. 
Every one can do so by using Armour’s 
Flower Food, according to simple directions 
on every package. Ask your dealer, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 25c. Address 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 






Armour’s 











Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


9 EDS VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
Everything in the Nursery and 
Florist’s Line. Direct deal with 









us will insure you the best and save you 
money. Mail size postpaid, larger by 
freight or express, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘Iry us. A valuable 168-page 
Catalog for the asking. 47 years. 1000 acres. 4 
greenhouses. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 10, Painesville, Ohio 


K TREES WILL DELIGHT You 
76th Year. Largest Nursery. 


Ss Fruit Book Free. We know /ow to grow best trees. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y. 
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[ami totes a= THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies Ten Cents. Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 
In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 


delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEw York: LONDON: CHICAGO: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 508 Home Insurance Building 


{Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain, Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 











The Last Longfellow Picture 


on ee “Priscilla and Fobn Alden’ 


year with any two 25¢ books, or $1.50 with 608-page hook | 
fre Cit ha yy . = = ey $1000 to $1200, 25¢ 4 rage A aR) ADDRESS 
ttages, Bks,1,3,4( each) 1200 to $1500, 2 . 5 7 ; 
$2 Doatle Houses,” . 28e | 32 Houses’ $1500 te Sonos eee | Is Now Ready to be Mailed Anywhere for One Dollar 8) _ HENRI NESTLE 
32 Artistic Churches, . 25c | 32 Houses, $2000 to $3000, 25c t 73 WARRENST NEW YORK 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR A LARGE SAMPLE FREE 
ENOUGH FOR EIGHT MEALS 





The advance orders for this picture indicate that it will be one of the most popular 
and sought-after pictures in Mr. W. L. Taylor’s series. Mr. Taylor’s conception is won- 


derfully full of that subtle sentiment that we like best to associate with these two figures 
The FASHION 


of history and poetry. He has chosen as the lines for his picture the familiar ones: 
FLOWER of the Day 


Is the beautiful sweet pea. Recognizing the 
popularity of this garden favorite, we offer for 
1901 five new and handsome sorts, for 5 2-cent 
stamps, together with a copy of our new seed 
book, the most modern catalogue of modern 














times. It is so costly a production we cannot 
afford to gratuitously distribute it. (Postage alone 
is 5 cents.) We send it postpaid for 10 cents, 
together with one packet of each of these: 











5 Grand New Sweet Peas 





Navy Blue. The best to date. Five 
Gorgeous. Unique and distinct. ) separate packets. 
America. White striped carmine. 


BURPEE’S 


Special ‘* Quarter-Century ” Edition of 


THE FARM ANNUAL 


Is an elegant new book of 220 pages 


Four BEeaAutTiruL CoLoxep PLaATEs, painted 
from Nature. An artistic cover in ten colors and 
gold, Kvery description has been rewritten from 
our latest notes. ‘The new directions for culture 
also will be found very useful. 


The “ New Creations” are the most remarka- 
ble that have ever been introduced in any one year, 


The “Recorp or ProGKEss” during the past 
twenty- five years is matter of historical interest. 
‘These pages are enlivened by photogravure views 
of ForpHOOK FAKMs — the largest Trial Grounds 


Royal Rose. A blushing beauty. j 
Saloplan. Intense scarlet. ONLY 10c 


With our new seed book free. 











Features of our new catalogue for 1901 are 136 
pages (9520 square inches of reading and illustra- 
tions), 7 handsome colored plates. <A list of novel- 
ties in vegetable, farm and flower seeds to be had 
nowhere else this year. 35 new sorts now 
offered for the first time, and a complete list of 
standard seeds, bulbs, plants, fruits, etc. Other 
features, full cultural directions and many cash 
prizes. If you want an up-to-date garden and the 
best you ever had you must plant Maule’s Seeds. 
Send 10 cents for catalogue and these new sweet 
peas to-day. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 














O7P'Send ten cents to-day, mention THe LADIES’ 
HOME JOUKNAL, and with this great catalogue we 
shall send you also a 5c. pet. of Burbank's Unique 
Floral Novelty —so that the comaneue really custs 
you nothing and is werth a dollar. 


OF'Should you object to paying ten cents even for 
so valuable a book —then write a pestal eard for 


No. 383, as built in Florida. Cost, complete, $1535. 
~ ~ 











Priscilla and John Alden “* SEED-SENSE’’ FOR 1901 
“ The new copy here offered is nearly as large as A* strictly business ” catalogue of ninety 
[Sramper te of the Fournal's pages , bound in showy lithographed covers. SeEp- g ENSE 
— 15415 ‘ — tells all you need know to select the best Vege- 
tables or Flowers for your garden, 





A single one of my designs published in THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL has been built over 500 times. I have 600 others. My | W. ATLEE BURPEE & co. 
latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc itti i 


+» ATE: “He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended before him; 
100 Studtesof Sum.Cot’gs.$1.00 | 134 (stg $1600 to $2000, $1.00 Ss anding grace “t, ¢ indi ad fr is fi ” Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
id Reick & Comb'n Noumea, 1.00 | 150. 200) to 82500, 1.00 She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread from his fingers. 0 ’ 











20 Double Houses, Pints, &e.,50¢ 138 “ 82000 to 84000, 1.00 
55 Cottages, less than $800, 50e 117 * 84000 and upd, 1.00 
70 Costing $800 to $1200, Ste 15 Model Sehoolhouses, . 1.00 Sn . . . : ° ° 

NG BIBWO fo B1G00, ie | 30 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 This superb picture seems like a fitting close to a series which has so universally 


KEITH’S HOME-BUILDER wo "%#22i"< it: attracted the attention and admiration of the public. 


dispensable to all 





17 Practienble Stables, . Se | 142 “ A) to $2000, 1.00 — The Courtship of Miles Standish. | 


Up Stairs 





intending to build. Contains at least 10 New Designs each month The ‘ Priscilla i picture, carefully tubed, will be sent, postage free, for One Dollar. At night yous silverware 
and a wealth of information on building, decorating 4 may be safe from mid- 
with choicest examples. 10e¢ Copy — All Ne weeliande, Per Yr., $1 7 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 200 Lum. Ex., Minnenpolis, Minm, night marauders, but the 


only safeguard against 
daylight dangers when 
cleaning is 


Pat) 








With this picture is reached the end of the series, Mr. Taylor having painted seven 
| inall. A more successful series of pictures has not been published for years. The 


D re a ms of | public has bought them to an extent far beyond the expectations of artist and publisher. 


Travel | ELEC 1 GjGON 












































The Series Can Now be Had as a Complete Whole 
The most artistic Which cleans and —— without scratching or 
wearing. It’s unlike all others. 
Stee! CA L E N D A R / EVANGELINE At grocers’. Sample free. Box, postpaid, 15c. 
ever issued, now ready for The Whole Set, Carefully Packed, | MINNEHAHA AND HIAWATHA | The Electro Silicon Co., 34 Cliff St., New York 
1901. Send ten (10) centsin _ Will be Sent to Any Address for | THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 
postage stamps for copy, to Seven Dollars, with All Charges ‘ THE CHILDREN’S HOUR ROYAL STATIONERY 
io neta elles Gee Paid; or Any Single One Can , THE HANGING OF THE CRANE Delivered fea, no mates chase sen Son 
26 Cortlandt Street, New York be Had for ONE DOLLAR. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH eR gh Pe RD 
PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN a intial. Denagrens 
Stamped in Plain Colors, . § .75 §1.25 
Hiwminated in Tre Colors, "1.00 160 
20 Packets Flowers 15 Bulbs All the pictures are printed alike on good, strong paper, unmounted so as to be Handsome sample Book and sheet of souveniz 
—— Seeds. ready for framing. In size they are all similar—sixteen inches by twenty-one, meet en eet ianh dais ae wa 
for 2 on which means that each picture is nearly twice the size of a single Journal page, or aving and sizes, including plate. Samples 
paid. ' ! ee. WW cards, Tic.; 100 cards, $1.00. 
We wili send 20 large packets almost as large as two of the Journal’s pages. They are, therefore, of noble size, and, Engraved Wedding ieuttesione and 
Sia i framed, are works of art fit to hang beside any painting. They are carefully packed - ee, eee 
inc lude Primrose, Kudzu Vine, , a ving Co., . ¥ 
—- Salvia, Sto ~~ See in strong tubes, and all postage is included in the single dollar asked for each picture. orl ma nnn oes 
3 Carnation, ond ‘ton ether ade 
kinds, together with the fol- : Don’t pay $1.00 for an Ostrich 
come te BULBS: To Avoid Disappointment All Orders Should be Sent at Once CALIFORNIA Pesce het i fone 
Italian Lily, Begonia, Hya OSTRICH Dches long, bl ack ond 50c 
eae ci Calla Gladiolus, Montbre- FEATHER £122.20! woolly, for 
ITALIAN LILY. tia, Amaryllis, Madeira Vine, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA Money refunded If not satifed 
and five other choice bulbs. 2@ P; «ets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, Prices and descriptions of fine Plumes, Boas, Fans, etc., 
all tor 25 eenta, with our new cciored plate Catalogue. in our illustrated Sou venir Catalogue, sent for 2c.stamp. 

















J. ROSCOE FULLER & /4., Floral Park, N. Y. ——— aor eR Se ae : — | OSTRICH FARM, SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








Sociely Motto —“ Gooo Cnerr.” 
Colors — YeLLow and WHITE. 
Flower — Coreopsis. 

Soctely Song —*' SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 


Headquarters, No. 9 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

'Twas not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tc:rs, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on, 


APPY NEW YEAR! It is 
indeed a Happy New Year 
for us at Sunshine head- 
quarters, and I do sin- 
cerely hope that my greet- 
ing will find you all ina 
correspondingly happy 
mood. Our society has 
been increasing in mem- 

bership since the first page on Sunshine 

appeared in the JouURNAL in September last 

at the rate of one thousand new members a 

week. Is not this indeed good news to tell 

you at the very beginning of another twelve 
months of well-organized Good Cheer work? 

Every day we learn something that adds to 

our strength as an International society, 

thereby making it easier for us to do what 
we started out to do in the first place — make 
others happy as well as ourselves. 

Just to show you how mighty is our circle, 
and how easily handled when each particular 
branch is doing its duty, listen to the story 
of our Galveston relief work. 

When, through the morning papers, the 
news of the great flood came to New York, 
I wired the Houston, Fort Worth and 
Galveston Sunshine bands to convert them- 
selves immediately into a Sunshine Relief 
Committee, and in twenty-four hours a band 
of workers was ready for duty. 

The National Needlework Guild coéper- 
ated with us, and by the time the relief com- 
mittee telegraphed that it was ready to receive 
contributions the Guild had labeled for ship- 
ment thousands of garments, the donations 
of five different towns. These were daily 
followed by other shipments from Sunshine 
branches as well as from the Guild circles. 


ox 
What the Members Ought to Know 


T THE beginning of the New Year it is 

well to give a résumé of our work and 

a short statement of the standing of the 

different States. “This statement may seem 

dry, nevertheless I feel that it is what the 
members want to know. 

New York State, with Mrs. Joseph 
Fairchild Knapp, Hotel Savoy, New York 
City, as president, has the greatest member- 
ship—over six thousand. But that is not to 
be wondered at since the headquarters are in 
this State. Early in last October a Sunshine 
settlement was started at No. 60 Baxter 
Street, New York City. This is down in the 
neighborhood of the old ‘* Five Points’’ and 
opposite Paradise Park. Two rooms have 
been taken as an embryo of a settlement. 
The plan is to have a whole house in time. 
In a few places around the neighborhood mis- 
sion work is being done, but nowhere is such 
work carried on as the Sunshine settlement 
proposes doing. The scheme is to have 
social clubs, reading-rooms, classes in sten- 
ography and typewriting, millinery, plain 
sewing, physical culture—in fact, when 
enough girls decide that they want to follow 
any particular study, a teacher will be found 
for them. The settlement will be supported 
by voluntary contributions, and all gifts will 
be welcome. One of the head workers was 
at headquarters the other day trying to induce 
us to give her our tables and chairs. Since 
we had only enough for ourselves we told her 
we were not one bit Sunshiny that day. 


ot 
Women Who Derive Pleasure from Work 


HE Advisory Board that governs this new 
branch, or settlement as we call it, is 
composed of Miss Grace Dodge, Mrs. 
Hariette Keyser, Mrs. Cynthia Westover 
Alden, Miss V. Corrinne Furry, Miss Florence 
H. Parker and Miss Margaret Blake Robinson. 
The Misses Parker and Furry are the prin- 
cipal workers. 

The New York vice-president, Mrs. Nellie 
E. C. Furman, of 121 Hooper Street, 
Brooklyn, has immediate supervision over all 
the Long Island branches. The Long Island 
membership now numbers over two thousand. 
All the correspondence in this section is 
turned over to Mrs. Furman, and the reports 
are printed in the Brooklyn ‘‘ Times’’ every 
Saturday. The secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
M. M. Painter, of 178 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, is the chief worker at headquarters. 
She spends a part of every day at 96 Fifth 
Avenue, and seems to get more pleasure out 
of real hard work than any one I ever knew. 





Those Who Need Only Sympathy 
HE northern part of New York is being 
organized into branches by Miss Jennie 
Chapin, of Syracuse, and the papers of that 
city give unlimited space to the reporting of 
Sunshine news. Mrs. Chapin, in one of her 
reports, says: “‘I have found out that it is 
not necessary to be destitute financially in 
order to be in need of Sunshine.’’ Often the 
one to whom life seems easiest and brightest 
has a heartache far greater than anything we 
ever experienced. To such a one we can at 
least give a cheerful word, a sympathetic look 
or a hearty handclasp of sympathy. 

Massachusetts has a State president now, 
Mrs. Anna Harris Smith, of 295 Washington 
Street, Boston. Mrs. Smith is the wife of 
Huntington Smith, editor of the Boston 
‘* Beacon,’’ and associate worker with Mr. 
Smith on that paper. Two pages of the 
‘* Beacon ’’ will be devoted every Saturday 
to the Sunshine news of the State of 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Smith has for years 
been spreading Sunshine through the ‘‘ Home 
Cheer ’’ page of that paper, but now she says 
her work has received new impetus through 
her connection with the International society. 
Massachusetts feels particularly proud of her 
president. Mrs. Smith is much _ beloved 
throughout the State. She founded the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston—a most 
successful organization — and is always one of 
the first to lead in any movement that will 
tend to make the world happier; therefore, 
we find her at the head of Sunshine. 

While I think about it, I will say just here 
that I want all the members who are ministers 
to send in right away the date of their 
Sunshine sermons. There are enough minis- 
ters in our society now to have three or four 
such sermons every Sunday in the year. 

. 
How One Woman Pays Her Dues 


I BSR ASEA at this writing has no State 

president, but most excellent work is 
being done there and many branches are 
being formed. The credit of the organizing 
must be given to Mrs. Annie E. Moore, of 
Myrtle. 

Connecticut is forging right ahead; so are 
Maine, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Scofield, president of the Connecticut State 
Division, is one of the most energetic women 
in the Sunshine army. 

I don’t know what it is, but something here 
makes me think of Mrs. Daniel Van Winkle, 
president of the Hackensack, New Jersey, 
branch, and her little Sunshine girl, Kitty 
Budd. Four years ago Mrs. Van Winkle 


wrote me that she would take a little girl for - 


the summer and care for her as if she were 
her own—for three months. This was Mrs. 
Van Winkle’s way of paying dues. We sent 
her little Kitty Budd, a frail child, who had 
never been in the country nor seen a cow in 
her life. I saw Mrs. Van Winkle the other 
day, and she introduced me to a beautiful 
girl as her Sunshine daughter, Kitty Budd — 
I could scarcely believe her. ‘‘ Not the little 
Kitty of four years ago,’’ I cried. 

““Tam the same Kitty, but I’m not little 
any more,’’ laughed the girl. 

**T should like to keep her always,”’ said 
Mrs. Van Winkle, ‘‘ but I suppose her mother 
will take her away from me before long. 
Kitty will go back strong and well, and a 
more sunshiny little child never lived.’’ 


ox 
Our First Cheerful Correspondence Club 


RS. MARY NEWTON, of West Newton, 
Massachusetts, is president of our first 
Cheerful Correspondence Club. This band 
selected its own name and thereby started 
one of the most successful movements in the 
society. Each member promises to take 
under her special care some one that may be 
an invalid, a‘‘ Shut-in’’ or a ‘‘ Shut-out”’ from 
the joys of civilization, by being too far off in 
the mountains or on the plains, and write 
regularly cheery letters, sending an occa- 
sional magazine, card, book or whatever the 
correspondence suggests. 

I wish I could tell you of all the beautiful 
things being done as fees and dues for 1gor. 
Some California members are devoting half 
a day each week to working for the cause, 
trying to do anything I ask them to do. 
California has proven herself remarkably 
quick to act on any suggestions I make. She 
is now ready fora State president. There 
are branches in all the larger cities. 

The Pennsylvania branches are doing all 
kinds of work. One member furnishes out- 
ings for delicate children and girls. Another 
gives a cottage for Sunshine use, and pays 
the board of the guests. 

I drew the attention of the members of one 
branch in Louisiana to the fact that they had, 
on a farm seven miles from any house, an 
exceptionally fine pianist, a woman with a 
family of children—stranded. The school 
in the nearest town needed a teacher, and the 
board was as glad to get this Sunshine mem- 
ber as she was to secure the position. 


Helping a Young Man Through College 
YOUNG man in Ohio, attending college, 
was suddenly called home on account of 
financial embarrassment, and there was noth- 
ing for him to do but go to work on a farm. 
I made mention of this in some of the papers 
reporting Sunshine, regretting that the 
society was not rich enough to help him out 
with his education. We knew all about the 
young man and mourned with him over the 
ill luck that had come to him. A member in 
Connecticut who had lost her son just as he 
was entering college read the notice and 
wrote me, saying that as a memorial to her 
son she would see that our Sunshine student 
had the same advantages that were intended 
for her only boy. I learned, on inquiry the 
other day, that from all appearances the 
holder of this Sunshine scholarship was 

going to carry off the honors of the college. 
Oklahoma is not at all behind the times. 
Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, president of the 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, has taken charge of the 
organization out there and writes me as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I am much interested in this society 
with the optimistic name, and think it will 

be most practical in its methods here.’”’ 


or 
One Member Who Makes Patchwork Quilts 


{— is one member, a dear old lady, of 

whom I must tell you something. I 
could write pages, for everything about her 
membership is most interesting. For a long 
while every now and then a sunshiny verse, 
written in the quaintest hand imaginable, 
and signed, came in as ‘‘ dues.’’ Finally I 
wrote a personal letter asking if we could 
not, in return, send her some sunshine. 

** Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I make patchwork 
quilts—very fancy  ones.’’ We _ were 
delighted to be able to return her sunshine, 
so package after package of pieces was sent 
to her from everywhere. These quilts or 
couch covers took the prizes at county fairs; 
one finally found a resting-place in the home 
of Mrs. Grover Cleveland. Every day we 
grew more interested in her affairs, and 
finally I asked if she minded telling me a 
little about herself. Such a charming reply 
came! But can any one imagine my surprise 
on learning that this gentlewoman was an 
inmate of Newry Corners Almshouse, Maine? 
She is eighty-five years old, and grateful 
for everything which is done for her. 


ox 
An Old Lady Who Writes Regularly 


NOTHER member, Miss Emily B. Elwell, 
is*sixty-thfee years old. Suctr beautiful 
letters came to us regularly from her that I 
concluded she was one of the many nurses 
on Blackwell’s Island, for from there all her 
communications were sent. One day I had 
occasion to visit the ‘‘ City Home’’—a very 
much prettier name, I think, than poor- 
house—and asked for Miss Elwell. I was 
taken to ward forty-seven and introduced to 
“Our Emily,’’ as we had grown to call her. 
I then learned that for some time she had 
been an inmate, having been brought there 
because she had for years been crippled with 
rheumatism. I was not surprised at her 
refined manners and intelligent conversation 
when I learned that she had been a public 
school teacher for thirteen years. 

Next month I will tell about the work in 
Iowa, Nevada, Wyoming and Missouri. 
Organizers have been appointed for Georgia, 
Alabama, California, Vermont and Louisiana. 
Then, too, I want to say how artists of note 
have joined the society, and, as dues, con- 
tributed to our entertainments. Leonora 
Jackson, the violinist, Miss M. H. Baldwin, 
soprano, and M. Maurice De Vries, all mem- 
bers of the Connecticut branch, were of the 
number. Any one caring to join or form a 
branch of ten or more will please write me at 
headquarters and inclose a stamp for reply. 


ost 
“Let Your Light So Shine Before Men” 
KNOW that you are all expecting me to 





furnish you instructions for the New Year’s | 
work, and I am going to do it by giving you | 


the four stanzas sent in as ‘‘ dues’’ by Leigh 
Mitchell Hodges. Put them in your scrap 
book, and when you don’t know what to do 
for Sunshine read them over three times: 


‘“LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE” 

Let in a little sunshine 
Each day on some dark life; 

The world’s in need of lights; let thine 
Gleam brightly through the strife! 


A gentle word is better 
Ofttimes than gift of gold; 

A smile may break the fetter 
That long some heart did hold. 


Few rarer gifts are ours 
Than handclasps warmly given, 
And kind deeds are the flowers 
That make of earth a Heaven. 


So let each passing day 
Record some kind deed done; 
Go smiling, giving, all thy way, 
Be of thy world the sun! 





F course every one knows 

there is a cause for beautiful 
teeth that never ache, for firm, pink 
gums that never trouble. They are 
the secret of a bright smile, and 


RuBifoam, 


is the secret of their perfection. 
There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of such mouths. Take 
away Rubifoam, you rob the face 
of its charm and the mouth of 
its health. Can you afford to be 
without the dentifrice Rubifoam 
or trifle with imitations ? 


2 Cents 
a Bottle 


Sample for a 2-Cent Stamp 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe tt. Mass. 
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jew York City.’ 
LADIES! It is so easy to hook 
your dresses when you use 





-PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 





PRET'S : 
INVISIBLE EVE 


- 


They take the place of silk loops, 
make a flat seam and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. Used by all dressmakers, 
Eyes, 2 dozen, 5 cents; with 

Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. »,, Mag 7,1800-Oct.2 os 1606 


At all stoves or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The '’COOP”r WL. zs 

collar on the 
Davidson Nipple prevents 
collapse, and being made only of the best and Purest 
Para Rubber is the only safe kind any mother should ever 


““ DAVIDSON Health Nipple 
Sold by druggists or a sample sent for 5e, twelve for 
Ge. ** Mothers’ Free Library 

(six little booklets) 
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only gp J 2 


deliver 


We 
U.S. we can reach by express [we 


will anywhere in the 


will pay express charges] a 
containing enough 


TOILET 
PAPER 


To last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


case 





If you ever saw better at anything like 
the price per 1000 sheets, we will refund the 
dollar. Our guarantee is good—we are the 
largest makers in the world, and originated 
the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE 
A. P. W. 
Paper Company 


31 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 

















Valuable information 


FREE 


VERY mother who 
wants her little 
one to have the hand- 
somest, most comfort- 
able and safest go- 
cart or baby-carriage, 
and yet buy it for a 
modest sum, is invited 
to write for book show- 
ing styles, with de- 
scriptions, and telling 
how much to pay. 


boot n Reclining Chairs and 
by Invalid 
Chairs 


should be read by 
every one who expects | 
to buy such a chair. 
Also sent free. Write 
to-day. 

If dealer won’t sup 
ply our goods, we will 
ship from factory. 
Freight prepaid east 
of Mississippi. 





The “ Bloch” Reclining Go- 
cart—best and handsomest. 
Easily adjustable to any posi- 
tion; really a combined go 
cart and haley carriage. 





Best finished, easiest runniyg. 
Costs a third less than others. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 












IS USED IN 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


The perfection of materials 
and workmanship that enters into 
all grades of Dixon’s Pencils has made 
each grade and style the standard 
in its class. 
PENCIL PERFECTION 

Is a term that can be truly used in describ- 
ing the product of the DIXON factories. 


If not handily obtainable mention this magazine 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 











FOR THE FACE 
ALONE 


It deals with the lines of time that 
creep in about the eyes and mouth, 
with the sallow skin, that shows dust 
caps, poor circulation an! clogged 

ores. It rounds out the hollow places 
»y building up the muscles sakabens 
perfect circulation of the blood, 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


Is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the surface of the skin forms 
numerous suction cups, which are 
unequaled for drawing out the im- 
purities of the skin and smoothing 
out the wrinkles. 


Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 50c 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . 10c 

















OF DEALERS OR MAILED BY US AT THESE PRICES. 
C.J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Two very fine pictures, one head, 
one full-length view, of Persian 
long-haired cats, suitable for fra 
ming. Size 9x12. Mailed for 10c. 
Just the thing to send to cat lovers for New Year’s Gift. 
CRYSTAL CATTERY, Palmyra, New York. Agents Wanted | 
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THE YOUNG MAN 
AND T'HE WORLD 


Is the title of a handsome, illustrated booklet, contain- 
ing a number of articles of great interest to every man. 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND contributes to 





it a valuable paper, in which he endeavors to help | 


young men to decide between a college or a non- 
collegiate training: 


Does a College Education Pay? 
U. S. SENATOR BEVERIDGE gives some 


striking hints as to how to win in the battle of busi- | 


ness: or ” , 
The Young Man and the World. 
The late HON. J. J. INGALLS, writing from 
the widest experience in public life, discusses the 
young man’s chances in politics —the chances of the 
average man who has not a fortune behind him: 


Poverty No Bar to a Public Career. 


MR. ROBERT C. OGDEN, New York partner | 


of John Wanamaker, contributes a sound and con- 
vincing paper on: 


Getting and Keeping a Business Position. 
MR. JAMES T. HARAHAN, General Man- 


| ager of the Illinois Central Railroad, discusses rail- 


roading as a business, and tells of the opportunities 
and rewards which it offers to hard-working, faithful 
young men: 


Lhe Making of a Railroad Man. 


To introduce Tue Saturpay Eveninc Posr to 


| every reader of THe Lapies’ Home Journat we will 


mail it to any address every week for three months on 


receipt of only 25 cents; and to every one who takes | 


advantage of this special offer we will send a copy of 


this valuable little book free of charge. 


A GLIMPSE OF 
WHAT’ IS COMING 


HE midwinter features of THe Saturpay 
EveninG Posr include some of the most 
noteworthy articles and stories of the season. 

An early issue of the magazine will contain striking 
and important papers by ex-President Cleveland, Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, Hon. John W. Foster, Hon, 
James H. Eckels, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and other public men of high standing and 
ability. 

The fiction in these numbers will be by Joel 
Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Robert W. Chambers, Hamlin Garland, 
Robert Grant, Lilian Quiller-Couch, 
Robertson, and many others. 

Among the articles of special interest to women 
will be a series of papers on Society Women in Busi- 
ness and the experiences of a Congressman’s wife. 
There will be a paper by Sara Bernhardt, on Preparing 
for a Great Part ; by Herbert Copeland, on How to 
Keep Bachelor's Hall; by Miss Josephine Wright 


Morgan 


Chapman, on Women as Architects, and so on. 


YOUR SHARE 
OF $78,000 


N LEISURE hours this winter you can earn 
$1000, $750, $500, or any one of 761 other | 


sums of money, amounting to $18,000. ‘This 
money will be given to those who secure subscriptions 
for Tue Sarurpay EveninG Post, in addition toa 
liberal commission which is to be deducted from each 
order secured before it is sent tous. ‘The opportunity 
is a splendid one, and any one who is willing to 
devote even a few leisure hours to the work will be 
amply repaid. No matter how little work is done 
something will be earned. If you want to try it, send a 
line addressed to the Postr’s Circulation Bureau, and 
all the necessary helps will be mailed to you. 


BOYS WHO ARE 
MAKING MONEY 


S THE title of a booklet in which about twenty 
boys tell in their own way just how that result 
is being accomplished by them. They are just 

a few of nearly 2000 of the brightest boys that can 
be found, who are acting as agents for Tue Saturpay 
Eventnc Post in every section of the country and 
earning money each week by selling the magazine 
outside of school hours. 

We are willing to start any boy in the work by 
sending him the first week’s supply of ten copies 
entirely without charge, but to be sold at five cents 
each. With the money thus earned the next week’s 
supply can be purchased at wholesale rates, with the 
privilege of returning unsold copies in exchange for 
fresh ones. 


Any boy who wants to earn money and be inde- , 


pendent can secure the first week’s supply, a copy of 
the booklet telling him just how other boys are mak- 
ing successes, and everything necessary for carrying 
on the work, by sending a line addressed to the 
Post’s Circulation Bureau. 


Tue Curtis Pustishinc CompANy 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Your Old Piano Will Help to 
Buy 2a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced with a 
new and modern instrument, write 
us for terms of exchange. We will 
make you a liberal offer and guaran- 
tee your entire satisfaction. We make 
it easy to deal with us whether you 
havean old piano to exchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will ship on approval (anywhere in the 
United States where we have no dealer), to be re- 
turned if unsatisfactory, we paying railway 
freights both ways. ‘ayments, giving one to 
three years to complete purchase, if desired. A 
personal letter answering all the special questions 


of your particular case, describing easy payment plans and quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on 
receipt of your letter or postal card. Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices. 
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A Rare=Bit 


The piquancy of that most pleasing of chafing 
dish delicacies—Welsh Rare-bit — is more delight- 
ful still when served right hot from the dish, spread 
upon Bremner’s Butter Wafers — a new, crisp, light 
and flaky wafer with a delicate seasoning of salt. 


BREMNER’S 
as 


— 
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z <— 


which always insures freshness. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Butter Wafers 


are made by the bakers that 
bake the famous Uneeda prod- 
ucts, and packed in the same air 
tight moisture and dust proof package, 
bearing the In-er-seal trade mark design, 
At all grocers. 


To 














and High Chair. 


Address Box 6, 





COMBINED 
Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair 


Combines a Bed Jumper, Rocking Chair 
It’s health and happi 
ness for baby. ‘‘ Endorsed by Physicians.’ 
A picture book telling all about it Free. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Muncie, Ind. 
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JOCTSO. 


Runs With the Sunt 


The reputation of the INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH is firmly established as an accurate, reliable 
timepiece. ** The test of time "—in both senses of the phrase—has demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the watch is not a toy, but a practical timepiece, conventional in size, handsome in appear- 


iia 


ance and guaranteed to keep accurate time for one year. 
in U.S. and Canada for $1.00, 


1 Doll 
a{cD (A 








y For sale by 10,000 dealers, or postpaid 
ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 6, 67 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 















‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Frosh 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuatity that no other Viano possesses. 


60 













Over 


110,000 
Sold 






Years 


Established 






















BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N.Y. 
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vose 


PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined. 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send tor 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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8 Pieces of New Music for 10c 


Consisting of two-steps, marches, songs, etc. This is all new, 
full-size, copyrighted music, printed on heavy paper, and is now 
being sold in music stores at 40 cents a copy. It is not an out-of- 
date music folio, but music published within six months, In 
addition to this we will send over 36 pages of bright, interesting 
stories and up-to-date illustrated articles. You will be more than 
pleased. Send atonce. W.D, ANNIS, 1123 Broadway, New York. 


STUD AT HOME 2m prcnars, ‘2 


good position. We 

teach Book-keep- 

ing, Business Forms, Office Work, Short- 

hand, Letter Writing, English and Civil 

Service courses by MAIL, or at our school, in a THOROUGH, 
practical way. Salaried situation secured by students. 46 Years’ 
Success, Highly endorsed. Catalog free. Trial lesson, 10 cents, 

BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE 


No. 402 College Building, Buffalo, New York BY MAIL 





“The Robin and the Rose”—waitz Song 
Regular price, 50 cents. Sent to you, together with my up-to-date 
Catalogue of Popular Standard and Classic Music, for 20 eents. 

t. F. BRIEGEL, Music Publisher, 242 Sixth Ave., New York 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For reliable information, enclose five-cent stamp to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
WARRANTED BLACK SILKS 


AT $100 PER YARD 


e guaranteed not to 
Cras Slip nor Crock 
th reasonable wear. 
Made in the 
following weaves — 
Taffetas, Peau de Soie. 
Satin Duchesse, 
Faille Francais. 
Gros Grain, 
Surah Twill, 
elc. 





és 
Better grad 
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; 
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Sold by leading retailers. If your dealer does not 
keep it, send us his name and yours. 
ENTERPRISE SILK CO., Spruce St., Paterson, N. J. 
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Dressing 


Softens, preserves and 
polishes shoe leather. 
Prevents cracking and 
gives a rich, glossy lustre 
Other dressings are ad- 
vertised —" for VICI KID "'—but none is genuine 
VICI without the Horseshoe Trade-Mark, 


VICI PASTE POLISH gives the finished gloss 
VICI FRICTION POLISH preserves and gives lustre 
VICI COMBINATION PACKAGE has a bottle of Dress- 
ing and a box of laste Polish 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
The Vici products are made only by 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































EW CENTURY 
RETAINER 


Patent applied for. 
A Hair Retainer that Retains the Hair 


PERFECTED AT LAST! 


The ‘‘New Century’ Hair Retainer is the 
only practical one in existence. Not so much as a 
straggling hair or a stray lock is visible when 
adjusted. 


It’s a Comb. It's an Ornament. 
it’s a Hair Retainer. 

No “new thing’’ was ever awaited with sucha 
phenomenal | foment as has marked the introduc- 
tion of the ‘* New Century ’’ Hair Retainer. 

For sale in all leading oz: -goods stores, or seut 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. 

ESCHWEGE & COHN, [2'entees aud 


» Manufacturers, 





THE 
HAIR 

















598 Broadway, Dept. 2 New York City 
ll 
Pretty Laces ‘2 


Newest Patterns in 


Torchon Laces 
and Insertions 
No. JI—1¥ in. wide 
No. J2—1% in. wide 
Cents 

a yard 
Postage, Ic. for 3 yds, 
No, J3—24 in. wide 

if Cents 

a yard 

Postage, lc. for 2 yds. 
We show 50 other 
am in Torchon 
Laces, % in. to 3 in. 
wide, with insertions 
to match, at 5c. a yd. 


Send for 
Lace Catalogue 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 

















Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viseher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


| The Baltimore Belle Who 
Made the Most Brilliant Match 
of Any Girl in America 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Then the Colonel’s calls to the mansion 
became numerous, and he made up his mind 
to marry her; she at first declined his suit, or 
hesitated over it, and in his resolute but 
easy way he assured her that he would not 
take ‘‘no’”’ foran answer. In a few days the 
Madame was surprised to find him at the 
door of her house with a clergyman who was 
as old as himself, and who had in fact mar 
ried him half a century before to Theodosia 
Prevost. A singular scene followed. The 
widow still protested that she did not want 
to be married, and she declared that she did 
not wish to part with her freedom. But she 
was lonely in her mansion; she needed the 
help, too, of a steward or trained man of 
affairs; some of the persons in her house- 
hold thought that gossip could be avoided 
by yielding to the venerable suitor, and after 
much parleying she consented to be gowned 
for the ceremony of marriage. In a pearl- 
tinted satin dress, so heavy with stiffness 
that it would stand alone, the bride stood 
with Burr before the great fireplace in the 
tea-room, as the clergyman pronounced them 
man and wife in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the family and the servants. 


| 
Separated from Her Erratic Husband 


UT the new Mrs. Burr soon began to repent 
her surrender. Her husband, she dis- 
covered, was no longer a shrewd adviser in 
business; he was investing her money to her 
disadvantage; he was declining to account 
for it, and he was concerning himself in 
speculations which she knew to be foolish or 
wasteful. The wife was too bold and ener- 
getic a woman to be ruled long by Burr, even 
as he was in his best days, and she gave him 
to understand that he must not expect to 
exercise any further control over her affairs. 
It was said, too, that she had been so exas- 
perated as to box his ears and turn him out 
of-doors on beholding him kiss one of her 
maids-in-waiting. However this may have 
there was a separation; proceedings 
were begun to take away from him all 
authority over her property, and while no 
divorce was procured from Burr the couple 
did not again see each other during the last 
two years of his life. 

In her old age Madame Jumel’s mind 
became haunted with fears that she might 
become the victim of desperate conspirators 
with designs of murder. In her weird fan- 
cies she saw all kinds of plots going on to 
despoil her of her ‘‘ property,’’ to kidnap or 
to poison her. At one time she actually 
employed a band of twenty persons whom she 
dressed up in a sort of fantastic regimentals, 
whose duty it was to act as a bodyguard or 
as a garrison to her rural house, and whom 
she placed under the marshalship of a young 
During each night there were 
three regular guards, or watches, each reliev- 
ing the other. Occasionally an alarm would 
be sounded or a gun fired off, to the conster- 
nation of the poor old Madame, and then the 
entire battalion was put under arms and the 
surrounding country searched for the enemy. 

oot 

The Singular Ending of Her Life 
ER eccentricities had then become so 
marked as to indicate that her once 
vigorous mind was falling into a complete and 
irreparable decline. She continued to visit 
Saratoga even when she was nearly ninety 
years of age. It was then that she began, 
after something like a paralytic stroke, to 
suffer such delusions as left no room for 
doubt that she had become irresponsible. 
She thought that the grounds around her 
house were filled with hidden treasure; she 
declared that she had power to perform 
miraculous cures of the sick by laying on 
them her hands, and she would compel her 


| grandson, when she suspected him of har- 


boring a purpose of poisoning, to drink first 
the tea which was set before her. She would 
then turn out-of-doors the relatives whom she 
imagined to be in conspiracy to destroy her 
life, and after the delusion had passed away 
would gladly welcome them back again. 

When the Madame came to make her will 
it was clear that she did not possess what 
lawyers term a sound and disposing mind. 
She was popularly reputed to be worth mil- 
lions when she died in 1865, and her estate, 
which was actually worth perhaps not much 
less than one million dollars, gave rise toa 
will contest that has become historic in the 
annals of litigation. She had survived all 
her contemporaries in the days of her beauty, 
and men who had looked upon her for more 
than a generation could only wonder over the 
youthful charms which had once caught the 
admiring gaze of Knox, and Lafayette, and 
Jefferson, and even Washington. 


OB 


The fifth article of this series will be printed in 
the next (the February) issue of the Journal, Mr. 
Perrine telling the tender story of 


‘* The Beautiful Daughter of Aaron Burr”’ 


One of the most touching pictures in American 
| history of a daughter’s devotion to her father is that 
| of Theodosia Burr. She was the most beautiful girl of 
her time in America. Through all the adversities of 
Aaron Burr’s career her devotion remained stanch, 
her last act being to embark on a journey to join him — 
a journey which never ended and which remains to-day 
} one of the mysteries of the century. 








a Tikva PROOF PRE 
THE BONING 
SHAPE 


IT EXCELS IN LIGHTNES 
AND FLEXIBILITY 


Y REASON OF THESE ! 
4 WILL FIT BETTER AND 
WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
CTHER CORSET MADE . 


“ 3, 
WarNeR?” with po 


RUST-PROOF ” 
IS STAMPED UPON THE INSIDE OF 


are the correct straight-front shapes : 
HILDA — Straight front, short skirt, low bust; 
trimmed. 
LIA — Straight front, long skirt, low bust; 
and trimmed. 
TA— Straight front, short hip, low bust ; 
finished ; medium and long length. 

OPHE 


medium and long lengths. White and drab, $2.50; 


262 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY PAIR. THIS STAMP ASSURES 
A PERFECT RUST-PROOF CORSET. 


ARNERS RUST-PROOF CORSE 


ENTS WEAKENING OF 
, CORSET FROM LOSING ITS 
me] THE STAINING OF UNDERLINEN, 


—apeneee ~ 
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For this season some of the most popular shapes are the straight-front, low-bust corsets. 


made in either me ‘oo or long length; handsomely 

White and drab coutil, $1.00; fast blac k, white lined, $1. 

‘medium and os ‘length ; handsomely embroidered 

White and drab, $1.50; fast blac k, imported coutil, white lined, $1.75. 

fine French coutil ; 

White and drab, $2.00; fast black, white lined, $2.25. 

LIA -—-Straight front, medium skirt, medium bust ; fine French coutil, el laborately trimmed ; 
black Italian, white lined, $2.75. 

Send for descriptive catalogue or Rust-Proof booklet. 


If your merchant does not carry these styles ask him to order them from 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
632 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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Polio a a (ediam * ¥ 
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SFC 


SHORTHIP & STRAIGHT 
“FRONTS. 


$1229 TO #320 
ALL MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 


THE WARNER BROS.CO, 
NEW YORK -CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO~ 


Vex ec YUS o,N¥ 


Follow ing 


on hone embroidered and 


526 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Locke’s Platinum 
\, Dog Pictures 


Fifty different subjects 
photographed from life. 
Printed on heavy plati- 
num paper, unmounted. 
3 sizes: C mg” 25c.; 
6x8, 50c.; 7x9, 75c. On 
ray or black mounts, 
10c. additional. Album of 
Dog Heads, beautiful half- 
tones on heavy enameled pa- 
gen, aA. 256 5e. 1 pomounes 
“ » copy of the above picture, cab 
CoRany ane leat olae, printed on Platinette 
paper, and an elegantly illustrated 10- page folder sent 
for 10c. postpaid, or 45c. for the Album of Dog Heads 
and a cz ahinct size copy of above picture, mounted on 
gray or black, Prints and Albums mailed postpaid. 


W. B. LOCKE, Station H, Cincinnati, O. 












ELECTRO-VAPOR 
LAUNCHES 


20™ CENTURY 


Will be used exclusively at the Pan American Exposition because 
they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, sea- 


worthy, safe, reliable and Fully Guaranteed, Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $150 buys a Launch this year. Send 10c. for hand- 
some catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, 
etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MPG. CO., Box 5, Racine, Wis. 


@ A Perfect Form 


Send for ** The Standard 
Chart of Physical Culture ”’ 
You hang it on the wall of 
your bed-chamber. It shows by 
carefully prepared illustrations 
and instructions the scientific 
methods by which you can 
easily develop each and every 
part of your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent on receipt of 
10 cents (stamps or coin). State 
sex and occupation. Address 
Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
Dept. A, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VENTILATING 
ALPH A DRESS SHIELD 
* It’s in the Fluting”’ 


™  Lightest, most substantial, retain their 
~ shape; absolutely odorless, wash- 
able. Price, 25c. per pair, postpaid. 
Specialty Supply Co., 1135 Broadway, N.Y. 
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KATES 


Catalogue 
Free 
BARNEY & BERRY 


115 Broad Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


f) | For Bicycles 
; 


For Carriages 
For Automobiles 
THESE ARF THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 


TRADE 


Send for Booklet. 


The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 














Will Carleton’s Magazine 
“EVERY WHERE” 


You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 
the famous poet and editor; author of * Farin 
Ballads,”’ ** City Legends,” etc., etc. His 
Magazine contains latest poems, sketches 
and stories. Best of additional literature. 


50 Cents a year. Mos. 10 
SPECIAL OFFER, for Cc 


/ 
Address Dept. X, EVERY WHERE PUB. (0., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WH. V. WILLIS & CO., 134 South 1ith Street, Philadelphia 


A NEW AID ; SE NT iON, TRIAL, abso- 
utely g { of expense or 
@A For the risk. Address ¥ 
S DEAF .~ W. G. TIEMANN & €0. 
107 Park Row, New York 
A SMALL Brings good returns invested 
in a MAGIC LANTERN or 
Stereopticon for exhibition pur- 
CAPITAL poses. Write for 260- page 
illustrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfc. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Individual Communion 
ole See 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO- @& 
Box 16, Rochester, N.Y. = 
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Johann Maria 
Farina 


Cologne 


We are compelled to 
warn the public against 
its many flagrant imita- 


tions. 
The 


Genuine 


Always bears the 
name of Schieffelin & 
Co., New York, and 
the label must read: 
‘Johann Maria Farina, 


GEGENUBER. 


dem Julichs Platz.” The 
word gegentiber and the 
three dots in scroll (see 
cut of bottle) identify the 
genuine. Circulars and 
particulars free on appli- 
cation to 


Co., New York 
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There are rea- ff 
souswhy ** ¥ less 
Than than elsewhere " 
” His not a catch- 
Elsewhere word but a fact. @ 


We buy direct from the great makers ; 
not middlemen. We pay spot cash; take 
large discounts. We are the largest im- 
porters of China and Glass in the U.S. 

We sell to the very best class of people ; 
families of distinction in all parts of the 
U.S. They order from our catalogue, 
which shows pattern, exact tintsand color, 
Why spend another dollar for fine China 
or Glass till you have seen this catalogue? 

Write to-day for Catalogue 11 G. 

50-54 West 22d Street, New York City 


“14 Less 
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‘Stuns A Poet 


EES sp 


Y 1835 R, WALLACE” 


Stamped on any article of silver is an abso- 
lute guarantee of quality. Every piece of sil- 
ver which bears the mark “1835 R. Wallace” 
is unique and beautiful in richness of design 
and finish. Our riclily illustrated catalogue, 
y No. 75 E, is a revelation to those who love 

and appreciate fine silver, and is sent free 
on request. 

Ask for Wallace Silver; ttt id hy the 
best dealers everywhere. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. ’ 
Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London oy) 
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LIMOGES 


Fish and 
Game Sets 


“Elite” China 


Bear the same characteristics 
that mark everything we 
make. Ask your dealer to 

show you some, and write 

us for our copyrighted 
story, entitled: 

“* LIMOGES — 

ITS PEOPLE — 
ITS CHINA’’ 

Now captivating the 

women of America, 


Bawo & Dotter 
26 to 32 Barelay Street 
NEW YORK 


Owners of Elite Works, 
Limoges, France. 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


A Happy New Year! I send the heartfelt 
wish and greeting to the girls near and far 
who turn to this page with a feeling of owner- 
ship. We are twentieth century women at 
last, my girls and I, with the dower of 
privilege and responsibility which enriches 
womanhood in this wonderful era, and I have 
no hesitation in declaring that we are more 
fortunate than any of our predecessors. Our 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers were 
handicapped in their girlhood by a thousand 
prejudices and cast-iron traditional rules 
from which we are emancipated. They had 
neither our wide field of activity nor our pos- 
sibility of thorough preparation for life; they 
had not our strong health nor our immunity 
from nervous irritation. The heroines of 
the past took cold if exposed toa shower; 
they could not walk over a frosty meadow 
because of their thin kid shoes, and came 
into the house muddy and bedraggled after a 
morning’s tramp, which we would take with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in our short 
skirts and thick boots. 


Young Women a Century Ago fainted with 
ease, and frequently dissolved in floods of 
tears if vexed or reproved. I hope that my 
girls neither faint nor weep, except for very 
grave reasons. We have learned, have we 
not, that weakness is not admirable, and that 
grief is expressed only in the great sorrows 
of life? Then, too, the mother of the twen- 
tieth century girl does not lace her daughter, 
as ‘‘ Janice Meredith’’ was laced, till breath- 
ing was anguish, and the twentieth century 
débutante has not the hour-glass waist which 
was once considered a badge of beauty. Nor 
does she caution her girls against too much 
exercise, nor blush at their healthy appetites, 
this sensible mother of the period. You are 
to be congratulated, my dear girls, on the 
good sense of your mothers. 


It Would be Absurd to Deny to our ances- 


tors the possession of many fine and even 


splendid qualities. When we remember the 
grand women of Colonial days, the lofty 
spirit and charming presence of women in 
the time of Revolutionary trial, we cannot 
fail to recognize the true greatness of those 
who went before us. If their book education 
was sometimes narrow they made up for it by a 
profound acquaintance with men and women; 
if their sphere was limited they shone in it 
with dignity. My point is that we, with our 
wider outlook, our tremendous advantage, 
our crowding opportunities, should not fall 
short of the women of past centuries. Here 
we are at the gateway of a new epoch. How 
shall we meet its claims ? 

Certainly not by a perfunctory making of 
good resolutions, which we may soon forget, 
nor by a superficial regret for past errors, 
more of the lip than of the heart. When we 
are deeply conscious of mistakes and wrong- 
doings we should repent and start afresh, but 
life is too short and time’s demands are too 
urgent for us to spend our strength in sorrow 
over what we have already done, or omitted 
to do. In this new year I urge my girls to 
waste no time in mere talking over either 
their shortcomings or their good intentions. 
If anybody knows herself to be in a false 
position let her step out of it. If anybody 
has been unkind or inconsiderate, or self- 
absorbed, or morbid, or ungenerous, let her 
quietly kneel down and tell the Lord that 
she is penitent and ask His forgiveness, and 
then, in His strength, let her turn over her 
new leaf. But all this should be done quietly 
—not with a flourish of trumpets. 


The Place for Each of Us to do her best is 
in the home. In little ways, in unobtrusive 
sweetness, in the sincerity of her nature, in 
the gayety of her youth, the daughter and 
sister can fulfill a mission there which an 
angel might envy. Be tactful, girls. If you 
are trying to make the household pleasant 
for your brother, so that he shall not be 
tempted into paths of danger; if you are 
doing what you can to cheer a hard-working 
father into forgetfulness of care, do not so 
manage that you disturb the one or antago- 
nize the other. 

Most people resent a too obvious amia- 
bility, and are annoyed if they observe an 
intention to safeguard them. I have known 
devoted sisters defeat their own ends by 
a consecration to brothers which the latter 
penetrated at once and thought patroniz- 
ing. Tact isa quality to be cultivated if it 
is not innate. The tactless person blunders 
in speech and act, to her own disappoint- 
ment and her neighbor’s pain. Yet, more 
or less, every home girl is her brother’s 
and her father’s and her mother’s keeper, 
and every girl can help and hearten those 
around her by the simple method of being 
always at her best, of living so lovingly that 
nobody can be in her company without 
receiving comfort and uplift. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


| was Feeling Rather Discouraged one day 
not long ago. Several things were apparently 
going wrong. I knew that I was making no | 
progress in a direction where an advance was 
necessary if I would not retrograde. In the | 
middle of my fit of the blues I met a dear girl 
friend. If you knew her you would know 
that she is a sunbeam incarnate, that she 
always believes in God, and_ therefore 
believes in herself, and that she makes 
people happy by her own happy temper and 
spirit. I met her. I talked with her an 
hour and my blues turned to rose color. Yet 
I had never mentioned them, nor had she 
preached a single bit about courage, nor 
dwelt on any of the subjects which were 
occupying me. She had been dear, and good, 
and lovable, and somehow her beautiful 
nature and noble habit of mind had helped 
me. There are women in this world who 
have this blessed gift, and it is not merely 
grace, nor good breeding; it comes to them 
from much communion with Heaven. 

Nobody ought to have the blues, girls least 
of all. And yet girls do suffer from moods 
of depression, and are miserable because they 
are misunderstood, or because their lives are 
vague and indefinite, or because they are 
hedged in by circumstances, and cannot see 
their way out. When we are young we do 
not realize that we cannot force affairs as we 
choose; this is a lesson which we learn as 
we grow older. There is great peace in 
living for the single day as it comes. 


While | was Talking Beside My Fire in the 
twilight with another girl friend one winter 
night, she told me how she had spent years 
of her life in the study of music, and music 
is a very exacting study. Just as she had 
reached a place where she stood on the plane 
of an artist her eyes gave out and her hands 
required a long period of entire rest. She 
had to be contented to hear music, to enjoy 
it, but she could not herself make it any 
longer, and her plans, definitely outlined for 
further study and for future teaching, went 
down in a heap like a child’s house of cards 
at an unwary touch. Here was a tangible 
reason for regret and discouragement, but my 
friend rose above it. She accepted what had 
come to her as of divine appointment; she 
sat uncomplainingly in dark rooms, and 
looked with fortitude at her silent piano; she 
imposed no strain on her home people, and 
bore her burden with cheerful courage. Such 
a disposition of gentle philosophy, such an 
acquiescence in God’s will can turn any grief 
to joy, and will make our darkest times 
bright. May I remind you, dear girl, wherever 
you are, that the way to conquer a trial is to 
be patient, to be brave, and to take whatever 
is sent as somehow all right. 


To the Girls Away from Home at this 
season I want to write a word of special 
cheer. The young woman in business, the 
trained nurse engaged with her patient, the 
student at college in New England with her 
home in California, the girl whose shop or 
factory work stops only for a single day, 
needs to feel that she is not left out, and that 
she is also very useful and important to a 
great many in this joyful New Year time. 
Think how many people love you. Think 
how much good you are doing. Think 
how it would confuse matters and throw them 
out of gear if you were incompetent or 
unfaithful. Think of the glory there is in 
knowing how to do some one thing well, and 
doing it, and contribute your mite to making 
those around you happy. 

The college girl is probably visiting a 
chum and adding spice and brightness to the 
home where she is a guest. The nurse in the 
hospital or the private house is fulfilling a 
noble and womanly vocation with trained 
skill and facility; the operative is essential, 
though but an individual worker, to the 
smooth and successful carrying on of her 
employer’s business; each of these girls if 
away from home is very tenderly remembered 
there; many of them by their earnings are 
multiplying the home comforts, and every 
girl of them all is entitled to her full share 
in the gladness of the blithe New Year. 


A Young Girl Lost Her Position through no 
fault of her own. She lived on the East Side 
of New York, and was very anxious and 
troubled, for she could not afford to be out of 
work. Friends used their influence and she 
was soon installed at her typewriting machine 
in another office, where the work was con- 


tinuous, but the employers were very kind 


and considerate. She said, this little 
maiden : ‘‘I thought I was going to have a 
very sad year, but God has sent me the best 
one yet. Nobody ever gets mad in this 
office, and the work is just like a song.’’ 

For all my girls in this coming year may 
the work be like a song and the Happy New 
Year last till the year is old, happy all through! 


This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Grease- 
roof, Stainproof and 
ermproof, Looks 
exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much 
and wears as well. 












Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 


Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 

ade in standard colors in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Pantasote is entirely odorless, which 
distinguishes it rom all other leather substitutes. 

A piece 18x18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Sample free, 6 x15 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s name, 

Caution! There are worthless and d imitati 





Genuine goods have “ Pantasote” stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 








One hour counts for little in hand em- 
broidering. It is tedious and tiresome, 
yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one- 
fourth the time. It is a simple, cunning 
little device. A girl can operate it with 
ease and accuracy in any fabric, using Em- 
broidery Silk or Cotton, It was invented in 
1900. The only instrument which does suc- 
cessfully all and more than claimed for it. 


We will send one Ideal Embroiderer with full 
instructions for using, and a full set of the 
latest stamping patterns. Also a_ beautiful 
book containing many Color Plates and other 
designs. All these by mail for $1,00 until fur- 
ther notice. Regular price $5. Agents wanted. 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








LPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. COLONIAL. 18th Century, A. D, 























$500.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR 


BEST EMBROIDERY WORK 


No money required to enter contest. Only condition that 
work be done with BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S Silks, 


to the General Publie. 
to Girls 12 to 17 Years. 
to Embrolderers 65 Years or Over. 
to Professionals. 
to Children under 12 Veare. 
in 50 Cash Prizes of 65.00 each, to 
each of the States and Territories. 
Public exhibition of pieces to be given in New York City. 
Embroideries submitted exhibited “for sale” if desired, 
without charge. Send address. Particulars mailed you free. 
If you have not our new book, “Embroidery Lessons, with 
Colored Studies,” for 1901, containing 140 pages, about latest 
embroidery, Battenberg work, etc., send 10c, and we will 
mail book at same time we send information about prizes. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Unien Street, New Londen, Conn. 
two TIE ENDS, one 


Six Battenber STOCK, two CENTER- 


PIECES, also SIX LINEN DOILIES, and a year's subscription 
to INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK —AZLL FOR a5 CENTS. 
Address J, F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 


I will send Six Butter Doilies and 
For 20 cts. one 18-inch Centre Piece, stamp- 
ed on fine white linen, and with it, 
free of charge, Latest Catalogue of BRIGGS’ ‘TRANSFER 


PATTERNS. J oseoh Walker, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 


ARM YOUR COLD ROOMS 


By switching heat through a Ross Radiator from your 
stove, range or furnace instead of wasting it up the 
chimney. Ilus.booklet sent free. Ress Radiator Co., Newburgh, N.Y. 





























Patterns. One COLLAR, 
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YOU CANT MAKE ANY M/S RTAKE ANY RISK 


ne Year's [ree Tial 


Cornish Pianos ans 


Are sold. High-grade, first-class instruments, 
direct from the great Cornish factories (capac 
ity 12,000 per 
annum )atfirst 
cost — saving 
all intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely new, 
unused—no 
shop-worn, 
atched- up 
nstruments 
but bra nd 
new goods 
ready for im- 
mediate use. 
You get un- 
doubtedly the 
Finest Pianos 
and Organs 
made in this 
country, on 
exceptionable terms, and at the only right price 
— first cost. 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, a very handsome 
book with colored fac-simile of a celebrated painting: 
“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir"’; also our unique 
reference book, “ 7he Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 

ers, selected from every State in 

the Union—the whole, FREE, 


on request. The information 
ove is peiiety indispensa- 
ple to every intending purchaser. 
CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 
FREE. Send us your name and 
address, and package will reach 
you at once, all charges paid 


Over One- Quarter 
Million Satisfied 
Customers. 


CASH FOR YOU! 
A prompt response to this 
advertisement will seeure | 
a® I discount from list r a | 
P of $10 on an Or- 
[gan, and $20 on a Piano. 

















With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank. 


CORNISH & CO. & 
Washington, New Jersey. 





Established 50 years. 





A New Parlour Game 


Played with a special pack of 52 handsome, 
enameled cards, it is intensely interesting 
and instructive. May be played by any 
number of persons—old or young. 


“PAINTERS and SCULPTORS” 


it is called; and this entertaining game 
will teach more about art and artists than 
a liberal education. A full pack, with in- 
structions for playing, will be mailed, post- 
age free, to any one sending us Fifty Cents. 
An inexpensive gift to a friend— 
sure to be appreciated, 
Address LITERATI GAME COMPANY 
Foxcroft, Me. 








To give the home folks pleasure, to 
make home happy, and to instruct while 
amusing, nothing equals one of our 


Educational Games 


There are more than twenty of them, 
to suit boys and girls of all ages, and the 
grown folks as well. Ask your dealer 
to show them, or write us for illustrated 
booklet describing the games, and 
address of nearest dealer. 


Address Department A. 
The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Criterion Music Boxes 


Greatest Volume of Tone. Handsomest Designs. 
1000 Tunes. 15 Styles. From $6.00 Up. Sent on 
10 Days’ Trial. Send 2 Cents for Art Catalogue. 


F.G.Otto & Sons, 44-50 Sherman A ve., Jersey City, N.J. 


DAINTY JUNKET 


Send 10 cents for 10 
Junket Tablets to make 
10 quarts of delicious 
desserts. Send silver. 
Chr. Hansen’s 
P.c. Laboratory 
Box 1055, Little Falls,N.Y. | 
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THE “LITTLE WOMEN” 
PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Jo (nods her head): Those were her very 
words. Then she gave me a lecture, and 
told me to sit and think over her remarks 
while she just ‘‘ lost herself’’ for a moment. 
The minute her cap began to bob, like a 
top-heavy dahlia, I whipped ‘* The Vicar of 
Wakefield’’ out of my pocket, and read 
away with one eye on him and one on Aunt. 
Pretty soon I came to a funny place, and 
forgot where I was, and laughed out loud. 
Aunt woke up, but she was more good- 
natured after her nap, and told me to read a 
little out of my book. 

Amy (astonished): She did! 

Jo: Yes, and she /iked it, though she only 
said, ‘‘ I don’t understand what it’s all about. 
Go back and begin it, child.’’ So back I 
went, and made the Primroses as interesting 
as ever I could. Once I was wicked enough 
to stop in a thrilling place, and say meekly, 
‘* I’m afraid it tires you, ma’am; sha’n’t I 
stop now?’’ She caught up her knitting, 
and gave me a sharp look through her specs, 
and said (speaks gruffly), ‘‘ Finish the 
chapter, and don’t be impertinent, miss! ’’ 

MEG (laughing ): Did she own she liked it? 

Jo: Bless you, no! but she let old Belsham 
rest; and when I ran back after my gloves 
this afternoon, there she was so hard at ‘‘ The 
Vicar’’ that she didn’t hear me dance in 
the hall, to celebrate the good time coming. 
[All laugh. MEG bends over sewing, AMY 

draws. Door at left slowly opens; Jo 

turns head lo see LAURIE peeping around 
edge of door. Jo shakes finger at him. 

Jo: Come in, Teddy; what’s the matter? 
[ Others raise heads and wave hands to him. 


ox 


LAURIE (comes in softly, closes door and 
tiploes up to table): Where’s Beth? 

Jo: Fast asleep in her room. What Zs it? 
[LAURIE bends over Jo, whispers in her ear. 

Jo gels up, seizes him by both hands and 

begins to dance around him. Amy lays 

down pencil, stares at him. MEG throws 

sewing on lable, gets up and takes hold of 

Jo’s arm. 

MEG : Jo March, what 7s it? 
minute! 

Amy: And I want to know, too! 
crazy, hopping around like that! 

Jo: Vll tell you what it is. This boy 
(wrings LAURIE’S hands till he winces ) and 
his grandfather have sent on a man to 


Tell me this 


You look 


Washington to look after father for the next | 


| fortnight, till he’s strong enough to travel, 


so Marmee can spend the holidays with us. 

MEG (holds out hand to LAURIE): How 
kind you both are! 

Amy (clasps hands): How perfectly splen- 
did! 

Jo: Isn’t it?) Aren’t they good? 

LAURIE (looks embarrassed): Oh, it’s 
nothing; and see here — she’s — she’s coming 
to-night! 

ALL (dancing up and down): To-night! 

LAURIE: Yes, and grandfather said per- 
haps Meg would go down to the station with 
me for her. It will be time to start in about 
five minutes. I knew you’d want to get 
Beth downstairs, Jo, and try to ‘‘ prepare her 
mind,” as they say. 

Amy: I'll run and tell Hannah, and we 
will get Marmee’s room ready for her. 

[MEG and Amy go out at left. 

LAURIE: I think Amy’s stay at Aunt 
March’s did her heaps of good, Jo, don’t you? 

Jo: Yes, I do, and Aunt March likes her, 
she has so much more tact than I have, and 
her manners are so much better. 

LAURIE (loyally): Your manners are first- 
rate. 

Jo (shakes her head): They’d pass muster 
for a boy, but they’re pretty queer for a girl, 
Teddy. Did Amy tell you about the will 
she made, when Beth was so ill, and she felt 


| as if we were all going to die right away? 


LAURIE (nods): Yes, she got me to help 
her about it one day. I didn’t want to 
laugh, but I had hard work not to, when the 
child told me she felt as if she ought to make 
it, for ‘‘ life was uncertain, and she didn’t 
want any ill-feeling over her tomb.’’ 

[Both laugh silently. 

MEG (opens door at left, puts head in): 
I’m ready, Laurie. 

LAURIE : All right; good-by, Jo. 

[ Shakes hands with Jo, follows MEG out door 
at left. Jo gets rocking-chair, drags it 
to right of fireplace, puts cushion in it. 
Takes down photograph on mantel. 


or 


Jo (to photograph): You’ve kind eyes, 
though your mouth is so grim, and you’ve 
such a tremendous will of your own. (Puds 
photograph back on mantel. Stands, leaning 


elbows on mantel, looking at photograph, 
back toward door, which has been left ajar. ) 
| You’re not as handsome as my grandfather, 


but I like you—yes, I like you very much. 
[#nter MR. LAURENCE, bouguel in right 

hand, hat in left. 

Mr. LAURENCE: Thank you, ma’am! So 
you’re not afraid of me now, hey? 

Jo (turns around, looks as if she'd like to 
runaway. Thenadvances, holds out hand): 
No, sir, not a bit. 


Mr. LAURENCB (chuckles and_ shakes 


| hands): I’m glad to hear it, ma’am—glad to 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 37) 








Guide to 
Watch 
Buyers 





Free 


“Accurateto-fhe- Second” 


DUEBERHAMPDE 
WATCHES 








A GIFT THAT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 














Made in the only factory in the world where a complete 
watch (both case and movement) is made. 
“ Lever Set” and cannot “ Set” in the Pocket 
Look for these “trade-marks ” engraved on movements: 
‘John Hancock,’ 25 jewels, 
“ The 400,” , , . : ; 
** Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 


the Gentleman’s Watch 
the Ladies’ Watch 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 











Your Grandmother’s Garden 


We are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over 


half a century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 


Is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored plates 


of Vegetables and Flowers. 


A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘*‘ Garden’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Jubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, 
Mignonette Lettuce and Lorillard Tomato, ina red envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CoO. 


835 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, NY. USA. 


MARK 


RLUE.JABEL 


Ready for use 
atter heating. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








1 am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about 









Adults’ 34c. 
booklet, ** 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts — eleans between the teeth, Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 
Youths’ 25c, 
Tooth Truths." 


Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. Send for free 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











NO ACID, NO GRIT 


Sozon0N" 


is the MOST 


Effective ana 
Reliable 1 5 
Cents Cents 


Dentifrice 


By Mail 25c and 75c. HALL & RUCKEL, New York 
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A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CQ@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


PLAYS and BOOKS for HOME 
AMUSEMENT; Charades, Chil- 
9 dren’s Plays, Negro Plays, Duo- 


logues, Monologues, Mrs. Jarley’s 
Waxworks, Musical Sketches, Joke Books, Ope- 











| rettas, Shadow Pantomimes, Tableaux. 
| Catalog Sent Free. SAMUEL FRENCH, 24 West 22d St, N.Y. City 













A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


. 7" . 

VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
Th wa bb 

WATER HEATER 

Which occupies but little 

room; is ready for 

use night or 

day ; fur- 

nishes hot 

water 

instantly for 

bathing, shay 

ing, sickness, 

and all 

domestic pur 

poses when 

hotwaterisre- 







quired. Uses 
Gas or Gaso 
line. Ask 


your dealers 
for it, or send 









for free , 
eatalegue, . 
W. J. ADAM, Jollet, ill. 
2 LLEVA GVMVMVVAVBDMVY, 
BS NO MORE DARNING 
= ° 
: acine Feet 
> 
‘es 4 
s A New Pair Hose for 10c. 
ee Cut off ragged feet, attach Racine 
= eet”’ to legs of hosiery by our 


new Stockinette Stitch, and you 
have a pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, ‘ The Stockinette 
Stitch,”’ tells everything 
Sent free. Agents wanted 


Racine, Wis 
LEELA, 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patiernus 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass 
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Do you love Cinnamon Bars? 


MADE WITH 


TONE 
PURE 
SPICES 


Are Delicious and Wholesome 


The only Spices the manufactur- 
er is willing to pay $1000 for in- 
formation that will better them. 


No Purer Spice Sold 


For your convenience they are 
put up in flavor-retaining pack- 
ages; any kind 


Always 10c a package 











We will send, for 
w and your grocer’s 10 cents 
‘ name, our booklet, 

99 Containing Mrs. 
“TONE’S SPICY TALKS,” fiitier’s (Princ 
pal Chicago Domestic Science Training School) famous $150 
recipes for gingerbread and 26 other spice cakes, spice blend- 
ing, et 


, etc. With this booklet you get a 
full-size package of any spice you select FREE 








TONE BROTHERS, DES MOINES, IOWA 








BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruit. 


That’s the reason it b le nds so well with all 
kinds of fruit. ‘The “preferred grain” is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element necessary to sustain life. The best 
wheat grown is Gluterean Wheat, from 
which Ralston Breakfast Food is scientific- 
ally milled, and good health is sure to follow 
its continued use. 

A Sample Free, for your grocer’s name, 


Purina Health Flour (whole wheat) 
makes ‘‘Brain Bread ’’ 


PURINA MILLS 


**Where Purity is Paramount’’ 


846 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








HE creamy pulp of a tender, 

high flavored variety of sweet 
with all the coarse, 
gestible hull left on the cob, is 


corn, indi- 





Kornlet 


Pudding, 
Kornlet Soup, Kornlet Gems, Korn- 


Kornlet ¢ Jysters, 


let Griddle Cakes, 
Kornlet Mush, etc., 
dishes 


Kornlet Fritters, 
are some of the 
made from Kornlet, showing 
the variety of ways in which it can 
be served. 

And there is more actual nourish- 


ment in a can of Kornlet than 
in a can and a half of corn. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell 
Korniet. Ask yours to get you our book- 
let. If he does not sell Kornlet, send us 
his address and yours, and we will mail 
booklet, at the same time telling you how 
to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breeze Freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 





Keep in all Climates 

Quickly prepared 
for any emergency. 
Served in their nat- 
ural shell makes a 

rateful change in 
Found on Menus of First-Class Hotels, Restau- 


the family diet. 
ranis and Clubs. A Royal Supper Dish. A Delicious Entrée 


sk your grocer; if he does not keep them write us. 
MecMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE “LITTLE WOMEN” PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


hear it! Now, I thought, as your mother’s 
coming home to-night, perhaps you’d like 
this little bunch of flowers to put on the 
table or somewhere. (lolds out bouguet. ) 

Jo (takes flowers): Little bunch! Why, 
Mr. Laurence, these are perfectly beautiful. 
I’ll run and get a vase for them this minute. 
[Hurries out at left. While she is out of 

room MR. LAURENCE walks over to piano, 

puts hat on it; runs fingers over keys; 

turns to face JO as she comes in with vase 

of flowers. 

Mr. LAURENCE: So you don’t think me as 
handsome as your grandfather, hey? 

Jo (puts flowers in centre of table): Not 
quite, sir. 

Mr. LAURENCE: 
dous will, have I? 

Jo (puts hands behind her back, smiles at 


And I’ve got a tremen- 


him): 1 only said I thought so, sir. 
Mr. LAURENCE: But you like me, in spite 
of it? 


Jo (heartily ): Yes, indeed I do, sir! 
Mr. LAURENCE (gives short laugh, holds 


| out hand to her): You’ve got your grand- 


father’s spirit, my dear, if you haven’t his 
face. ( They shake hands warmly. ) 
Ox 
Jo: Thank you, sir. And oh, Mr. 


Laurence (/ouches piano), we have so many 
things to thank you for, beginning with last 
Christmas, and 

Mr. LAURENCE (walks toward table): 
Anybody with half a heart would have 
wanted to do something when he heard about 
the way you children trotted off with your 
Christmas breakfast to those poor people. 

Jo (rubs hand back and forth on edge of 
piano as she talks): Oh, that was only fun; 
and Mrs. Hummel actually called us angels. 





If you were such a harum-scarum girl as I am 





—I mean if you were the kind of doy that I 
am —well, anyway you’d know you wouldn’t 
have many chances to be called an angel, sir. 

Mr. LAURENCE (/lurning over books): 
My dear, I can’t remember now that I’ve 
ever been called an angel, and I shall be 
seventy on my next birthday. 

Jo (stands up straight, clasps hands 
behind back): Well, Vl call you one now, 
sir, for that’s just what you were to send 
Beth the piano, and 

Mr. LAURENCE (/ries lo speak gruffly ): 
There, there, child, that’s enough! What 
I want to know is how you are going to pre- 
pare Beth for her mother’s coming. You 
know the doctor told you to be most careful 
about any sudden news or excitement for her, 
she’s still so weak. 

Jo (clasps MR. 





LAURENCE’S arm, speaks 
nervously ): 1 know—you must help me— 
I’ll be very careful and slow about telling 
her, and calm —you see I’m quite calm about 
it now, don’t you? 

Mr. LAURENCE: We must 
[HANNAH suddenly bursts in door at left, 

Jollowed by Amy. 

HANNAH (loudly): Miss Jo, which spread 
would you like me to put on your dear ma’s 
bed—the one with the roses or that one 
with the cornicupy pattern on it? 

Amy (indignantly): I told her to put on 
the one with roses, Jo. 

HANNAH: Miss Amy means well, but she’s 
only a child. Which will it be, Miss Jo? 

Jo (waves them off): The roses, I think. 

Amy: There, Hannah! I said the rose 
one myself. 

[HANNAH hurries out, followed by AMY. 


ot 


Mr. LAURENCE (has been staring at 
HANNAH ): Hannah seems a little excited. 

Jo: Yes, and I’m afraid Beth—oh, here 
she is! 

[Luter BETH slowly al left. 

BETH: I’ve had a long nap, Jo. What 
was Hannah talking so loud about? (Sees 
Mr. LAURENCE, who has stepped back to 
piano.) How do you do, Mr. Laurence? 
Oh, what beautiful flowers! 

[Mr. LAURENCE shakes hands with her. Jo 
is patling up cushion in rocking-chair, 
Mr. LAURENCE: I’m glad to see my little 

girl looking so much better. Why, when 

your mother comes —— 

[Jo has violent fit of coughing, 
Mr. LAURENCE’S speech. 

Jo: Sit down here, Beth, dear. (Puts 
BETH in chair.) You mustn’t get tired or 
excited, you know, because —— 

[Mr. LAURENCE scowls, Jo stops abruptly. 
BETH: I can’t think of anything that could 

excite me except Marmee’s coming home, 





interrupls 


| and that won’t be for another fortnight. 


[Zurns head away from 
LAURENCE with sigh; 
Jo: Oh, well, 


Jo and Mr. 
leans back in chair. 
of course a fortnight will 


| soon pass, and perhaps she’ll be here before 


that 
[Mr. LAURENCE shakes head at her. 





BETH: Oh, no, you know she wrote we 
mustn’t expect her a bit sooner, much as she 
longed to be at home. (Closes eves. ) 

Jo (with look of despair at Mr. 
LAURENCE): Well, you see—I’ll go and 
bring the lamp; it’s getting dark. 
[Goes out at left. Mr. LAURENCE 

chair from left wall near BETH, 

hand and strokes tt. 

Mr. LAURENCE: You don’t know how 
glad your old friend will be, my dear, when 
you’re able to run over and play on the big 
piano again. 

[BETH opens eyes while he talks. Turns 
head and smiles affectionately at him. 
BETH: It will be so nice to be strong 

enough to play once more. I tried this 

morning, but my hands shook so I couldn’t 

keep them on the keys. It seems as if I 

must have been ill more than a month. 

Mr. LAURENCE (fats hand): I know it; 
it does seem a long time; but as I wrote 
your mother 
(Enter Jo with lamp, coughs loudly, and sets 

lamp on table. 

BETH (anxiously): Jo, dear, 
taken cold? You seem to be coughing so 
much. Oh, I’m afraid you’ll be ill next! 
[Jo lights lamp. MR. LAURENCE gels up, 

walks about. 

Jo: No, indeed I sha’n’t, you precious 
child. I’m only—why I’m liable -to be sub- 
ject to fits of coughing any time—they don’t 
mean a thing. 

[HANNAH futs her head in at door. 
HANNAH: I just wanted to ask you, Miss 

Jo, whether I’d better-—— 

[Jo rushes to door, pushes HANNAH oul 
before her, and closes door behind them, 


ox 


BETH (astonished): Why, 
matter with Jo, I wonder? 

Mr. LAURENCE (Soothing tone): 
her way, you know. 

[frowns at Jo, who enters doorat left, much 

Jlushed. 

BETH (/o Jo): Where are Meg and Amy? 

Jo (quickly): Meg has gone for—for a 
drive with Laurie, and Amy—well, she’s 
running about here and there 
nervously ); you know how Amy is — never in 
one place. 

BETH (turns in chair to look with sur- 
prise at Jo): Why, Jo! I think Amy likes 
to sit still better than most girls of her age. 
You look so queer, Jo. Is anything the 
matter with Amy? 


takes 





have you 


what is the 


It’s just 


Jo (hurries to chair and smooths BETH’S | 


hair): Mercy, no! 

matter with Amy, 

[Mr. LAURENCE, slanding by piano, mutters. 
BetTH: Oh, Jo, father isn’t worse, is he? 
Jo: Father—oh, no! 

BETH (l/rembling ): Then it’s Marmee! 
Oh, Jo, is Marmee ill? Do tell me. 

Mr. LAURENCE (mutlering ): Well, we’re 
a pretty pair of blunderers, I must say! 

Jo (kneels before BETH, lakes both hands ): 
She isn’t ill, dear; she’s coming home. 

BETH (grasps Jo’s arm): When? 

[Sound of voices and steps outside door. 

Jo (desperateiy, as door opens): She's 
coming to-night—now—this very minute! 
Mr. Laurence sent for her, and—here she is! 
[Enter Mrs. MARCH, with MEG and Amy 

clinging to her, followed by LAURIE, and 

HANNAH, who has apron al eyes. 

BetH (starts from her chair): Marmee! 
[Jo (jumps up, moves back of chair, leans 

against wall, hands on heart. 

Mrs. MARCH (holds out arms to BETH): 
My dear little girl! My little Beth! 

[folds BETH in arms. MEG and Amy hug 
each other. UWANNAH — sniffs loudly. 
LAURIE goes lo right of table, shakes 
hands violently with his grandfather. 


ox 


Marmee, it’s so good to have 
you back! But where’s father? 

Mrs. MARCH: He’s comirg before long. 
(Puts Betu gently back in chair, turns to 
Jo, holds out arms, Jo falls into them.) And 
is my tall girl glad to see me, too? 

Jo (laughing and crying ): 1 don’t believe 
I ever was so glad of anything before in all 
my born days! Mr. Laurence and I had such 
a piece of work trying to tell Beth you were 
coming, and notexcite her. And if we hadn’t 
been just as calm and collected as clocks I 
don’t know what would have happened. 
(Props her head on Mrs. MARCH’S shoulder 


Why, there's nothing the 
or Meg, or me. 


Betu: Oh, 


as they stand against rear wall, behind 


rocking-chair. BETH turns in chair to 
smile up at them. MR. LAURENCE and 
LAURIE shake hands again warmly. MR. 
LAURENCE pats LAURIE on shoulder at 
same time with left hand. HANNAH dusts 
chair near doorway with apron, sniffling. 
MEG and Amy stand with arms around 
each other as curtain falls. 


This Little Play in Handy Book Form 


Because the editions of The Ladies’ Home Journal are so quickly exhausted, and no additional copies can be 


had, “‘ The ‘ Little Women’ 


Play,’’ like “ The ‘ Little Men’ Play,” which was published in the December Journal, 


has been issued in a convenient little book, bound in stiff board covers, and adapted for easy handling when 


studying the lines of the play. 
reproduction than is here possible. 


Naturally, in the book, the pictures of the characters are given in larger 


The Ladies’ Home Journal will send copies of these books to any address, postage free, for fifty cents [50 cents] 


each. 


As the edition is limited it is asked that early application be made for any copies desired. 


Where 


twelve copies are ordered at one time they will be sent for Five Dollars ($5.00). 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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KITCHEN THRIFT 


Is not practiced as effectively here as 
in some of the older European coun- 
tries. American housewives could 
easily and cheaply prepare many of 
the delicate soups and entrées pecul- 
iar to French cooking from ingredi- 
ents which are often thrown away, by 
using a tiny quantity of the well-known 


LicsiG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


A dainty cook book by a famous cooking 
authority mailed free. Drop a postal to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT COMPANY 


A P. 0. Box 2718, Now York, N.Y. a 


RAS PERR) 
SAUCE Ns 


AND cenuine woncestexsmne” 










































THe wad 








Beware of ‘ 
Imitations 








All successful cooks use 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
to get the most delicious 
flavor for soups, fish, meats, 
gravy, game, salads, etc. 
MATURE On EVERY orn, 


EY hatte 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents-New vor, 











**An Exquisite Toilet Necessity’’ 
Freshens, clears, beauties the com- 


— aonene se serves its 
natural —_ gas parley. For over 


thi rd Toilet 
Pow eo ail substitutes. 
rae White, Pink, Cream Tints, 

50 Cents per box. Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & €O., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sold by all the best Chemists in Europe. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK 


If this CHINA CLOSET is not as described 
For Wewill Tt 
ou this 
$12.75 Ehina Closet. 
Freight Prepaid east 
of the Mississippi 
River—points west 
on an equal basis. It 
is made of solid oak, 
measures 66 in. high, 
40 in. wide, has a 
French beveled-edge 
mirror in top, 14x6 in., 
round plate-glass ends 
and plate-glass front — 
piano polished all over, 
and its retail value is 
$20.00, which you 
save in buying of the 
maker. 

This is but one of 
thousands of similar 
bargains in our Furni 
ture Department — our 
mammoth 480-page 
Catalogue, No. 99, 
tells all about furni- 

v ture; eeoenee peers. 

thing to Kat, Use anc 

$12.75, Freight Prepaid Wear; contains over 

13,000 illustrations and quotes wholesale prices to 

consumer on over 150,000 different articies. This 
talogue is Free this Month. 

Our Lithographed Catalogue shdws Carpets, Rugs, Art 
Squares and Draperies in their real colors. Carpets 
Sewed Free, Freight Prepaid and Lining Furnished Free. 
Catalogue of Men’s Made-to-Order Clothing has large 
cloth samples attached. We Prepay Expressage and 
Guarantee to Fit. Dress Goods Catalogue contains 60 
samples from 15c to $1.50. We Pay Transportation. 

All Catalogues are Free. Why pay Retail Prices 
for anything? We sell everything. Which book do 
you want? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 


Rubens Infant Shirt 














No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


No Buttons 


children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your uuprogressive dealer says, If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sok! at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, lil. 








SAMSON 
B18 h-) -) 4) 12) 
WAIST. 


Something Mothers 
Have Been Wishing For 





A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. ‘lakes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 5@ 
centa; 12, 14 years, 65 conta. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 









OF ORE PR. Pe Oe Ore. 





“Uncle Sam’’ 


Is looki for bright 
young and middle-aged 
men to work for him in 
every State. Nearly 
10,000 appointments 
were made last year 
by Civil Service Examinations. 
tions in every State. Special examinations may 
be held any time. Be prepared now. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been appointed. 
Full particulars of government positions, where 
= they are, how to get them, salaries paid, etc.— free. 
rd NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
3 6-42 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg., Washington, D. (. 
tee *bePbe A beP Dua beP tne EePILE DPI S ID bared AP Reb Eb GPE SEAT 


IF A STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
‘The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Hygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
Two separate parts. Buttons to waist. No 

arters. Try them the next you buy and 
xe pleased. Sent on approval where not 
kept by dealers. Write for circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING €0., 21 T St., Elyria, Ohio 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Heavy Silk Stocking, . 


\ + -« 
Regular examina- 


TU PUL ial tid i A a el ee 




















to order, $2.25 each. 


Knee Caps and Anklets, “ “ 150. * 
Linen or Cotton Stocking, x 
Anklet and Knee Caps, “ ‘“ 1.00 “* 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and save 50 per cent. 


Quality and Fit Guaranteed. 
F, W. GORSE, Highlandville, Mass. 
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"Child: 
> and 
its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


inquirer must give their names and addresse 
/ correspondent Ao tn e fam ps ” rd 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Belt-Rings of Mother-of-Pearl are prettier for very 
young girls than silver ones for the much-worn pulley 
belts. They may be tied together with a rather thick 
silk cord, which wears better than the narrow ribbon 
often used, Girls like to exercise their ingenuity in 
tying it in true lovers’ knots, Alexandria knots, etc. 


Paper Fans, adorned with college colors and flags, 
prettily grouped, are an appropriate decoration for 
a boy’s room, and even his sister will not despise 
them if she is interested in the large universities. 
They are a change from the Japanese fans that have 
so long had the field to themselves for decorative 
purposes. 


A Pretty Penwiper for a child to use at school is 
a small imitation fern planted in a little pot, the earth 
around the fern being a brush in which to dip the pen 
tocleanseit. Another style of penwiper represents a 
plaid shawl rolled up and secured with a leather 
shawl-strap. The pen is wiped by plunging it into 
the fringe of the shawl. 


An Inkstand is a Useful Present for girl or boy. 
Inkstands may be obtained in many quaint shapes 
and reproductions in miniature of familiar objects, as 
hat-boxes, satchels, bottles, baseballs and cricket 
balls. A larger inkstand is an exact representation 
of a banquet lamp, with chimney and globe complete. 
The globe lifts up and discloses the ink well. 


Meanings of Stones. Many fanciful meanings 
have been attached to the various precious stones. 
It is, of course, merely a matter of association, the 
qualities having been arbitrarily attributed to them, 
there being no inherent connection. The opal 
represents hope, everchanging ; garnet, grace; sap- 
phire, truth; bloodstone, courage; turquoise, pros- 
perity ; pearls, innocence; jasper, wisdom; chrvs- 
oprase, eloquence ; jacinth, modesty; ruby, charity; 
amethyst, true love, and the topaz, fidelity. 


Denim is a Most Serviceable Material for covering 
furniture in the nursery or wherever it is much used 
by children. Curtains, table-covers, couch-covers, 
chair-covers and cushions may all be made of it. A 
coarse embroidery in scroll pattern done with a 
strong embroidery cotton is an effective decoration. 
Denim may be obtained with designs printed on it. 
The plain colors, red, blue, brown and green, may be 
made very effective by using bands of the same in 
the lighter shade which is shown on the wrong side 
of the material. 


Children’s Headaches are sometimes relieved by 
cold applications to the forehead. A single thickness 
of muslin or gauze is dipped in ice water, or wet with 
cologne, and laid on the forehead. It dries quickly 
and the surface heat is carried off by the evaporation, 
If several thicknesses of material are used the heat is 
retained and the application acts like a poultice, not 
accomplishing the desired end. An ice bag at the 
back of the neck and a hot-water bag at the feet will 
sometimes give relief. Putting the feet in hot water, 
with a teaspoonful of mustard added to each two 
quarts of water, is soothing when the child is restless 
and feverish, 


Government Bulletins. Many valuable pamphlets 
which would be of great use to the house mother 
may be obtained free on application tothe Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. Some of these are 
The Nutritive Value and Cost of Foods; Souring of 
Milk and Other Changes in Milk Products; Meats: 
Composition and Cooking; Milk as Food; Fish as 
Food; Sugar as Food; Bread and Bread Making; 
Household Insects, in which much useful informa- 
tion is given as to their extermination. Besides 
these there are special treatises on Bee Keeping; 
Mushroom Growing; Poultry Raising; Butter 
Making; Asparagus Culture, and other subjects 
interesting to womeu who live in the country, to be 
had for the asking. 


Chloride of Sodium is the chemical name of com- 
mon salt. It is an important constituent in children’s 
food and the taste for it should be cultivated to a 
moderate extent. One of the barbarous punishments 
of past ages was to feed criminals on unsalted food. 
Butter without salt is liked by some children, and 
there is no objection to its use if salt is supplied in 
other ways. A heaping teaspoonful of salt in a 
tumblerful of water is a soothing gargle for a sore 
throat which is simply inflamed and not ulcerated. 
Syringing with a solution of two tablespoonfuls of 
salt toa pint of water is an efficient remedy for the 
tiny pin worm or thread worm. A handful of coarse 
salt or sea salt dissolved in a basin of water makes 
an excellent tonic bath for a delicate child. 


Toys for Boys. A very realistic toy has an inclined 
plane upon which a coal-mine car runs up and down 
by means of a windlass and cable worked from a 
power-house at the foot of the incline. Coal pockets 
are placed at intervals along the slope, and the car 
hauls the lumps of coal from one pocket to another, 
There are many military toys ; one is a wagon which 
is an exact reproduction of a United States Army 
transport wagon. Another, called Uncle Sam’s 
Regulars, is a squad of soldiers in campaign uniforms 
provided with a pea-shooting cannon. Camp Dewey 
contains a number of soldiers and tents, and a maga- 
zine, or rapid-fire, gun, which shoots small wooden 
balls. The balls are dropped into a box at the top of 
the cannon, and the gun may be fired half a dozen 
times without reloading. 


Stuttering and Stammering. When a child stutters 
there is not necessarily any defect in the organs of 
speech ; it is due to a want of proper control of the 
nerves, or may have been acquired by imitating, con- 
sciously or urconsciously, another child who has the 
same faulty habit of speech. The child must be 
gently, patiently and persistently corrected, stopped 
when he begins to hesitate, made to fill the lungs 
with air by a deep inhalation, and then to pronounce 
the difficult syllables until he can do so easily and 
smoothly. If this course is pursued undeviatingly 
cure is certain. In stammering there is increased 
nervous deficiency, which should be met by judicious 
diet and proper tonics, or there may be some defect 
of the speech organs that has existed from birth, as a 
cleft palate, a hare lip or a tied tongue, which must 
be treated by a skillful surgeon. In all cases of 
speech impediment a physician should be consulted 
to prescribe the proper treatment for the particular 
case, as he alone can judge of its necessities. 
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Here is a bright boy in Crestline, Ohio. In 
writing of his work for THESATURDAY EVENING 
Post he says: 


“When I saw your adver- 
tisement I knew that there 
was a good chance to earn 
some money, which I 
wanted. TI sold my first 
ten copies easily and then 
started to work for new 
customers. My order has 
grown until [ now sell 
more than sixty a week. 
I deliver all the copies on 
tFriday,after school closes, 
and on Saturday. ln ad- 
dition to selling single 
copies [ have earned about 
$72.00 by taking yearly 


subscriptions.” 





B&Ys. we set you up in business. We want 
boys for Agents in every town to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Of Philadelphia) 


A handsomely printed and illustrated maga- 
zine, published weekly at 5 cents the copy. 











We will furnish you with ten copies the first 
week free of charge; you can then send us the 
wholesale price for as many as you find you can 
sell for the next week. 

You can find many people who wil! be glad to 
patronize a bright boy, and will agree to buy of 

ou every week if you deliver it regularly at 
ton dg store or office. 

You can build up a regular trade in a short time; 
permanent customers who will buy every week. 
You can thus make money without interfering 
with your school duties, and be independent. 











SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


writers of the world contributing to its columns. 
were added to its list the past year. 





Remember that THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT is 171 years 
old ; the oldest paper in the United States, established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has the best 
So popular that a hundred thousand new subscribers 
ADDRESS 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 




















YOU CAN 


NOT STAMME BE CURED 


Referring to the cure of a stammering patient of Mr. Johnston's 
from England, Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, the noted surgeon of 285 
ifth Avenue, New. York, said: ** This is as near the mirac- 
ul/ous as 1 have ever seen or expect to see again.” 

Years afterward the young man reported to Dr, Sayre that there 
had been no return of his stainmering. 

Send for new 67-page book tothe PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Established 16 years. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President 


Sheldon’s Garment Supporter 
and Hygienic Belt 


Requires no sewing. 
aluminum, 





The belt is braid and non-rusting sheet 
Skirt and waist are held firmly to the belt by patent 
re, safety pin hooks, weighing 

. less than one ounce in all. 

It distributes the weight of 
the garments. Speelally 
adapted for heavy tailor- 
made garments, Will Hold 
a Skirt Weighing 10 Pounds 
as easily as a lawn skirt. 
The only one devised by a 
modiste, who knows what is 
required to makesuch a de- 
vice practical. Theonly sup- 
porter that can he worn with or without corsets, Price, by mail, 25e«. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. AGENTS WANTED, 


SHELDON GARMENT SUPPORTER CO. 
1150 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘DESIGN 


A means of 
profitable 
home 

mental 
paper, 








livelihood, 
recreation or 
beautifying. Orna- 

design of wall 
carpets and other 


textiles, book covers, 
menus, china decoration, 
etc, 


Taught by Mail 


Graduates are qualified 
to do work that is well 
remunerated. Ci cular free. 
International 
Correspondence Schools 
) Box 831, Scranton, Pa. 

















Send name and address on pote card and receive by 
ri 


return mail, absolutely free of charge, a Magnificent Specimen 

of Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, with instructions as 

to how to acquire a beautiful style of penmanship at home. 
Address 8. C. MALONE, Artist Penman 

7 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 











Cultivation of the voice successfully accom- 
plished with my thorough course of home f 


training. My method has highest endorse- 

ment. A few minutes’ daily study will 

work wonders in voice development. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- by 
funded. A beautiful descriptive book. [ 
let sent free. Address 


ba» Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








NEA A ns OR TIPE PEPIN 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page beok, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.” Sent PREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
tieulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage. 





The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. — 


Los SInUAH/ 


THE LARGEST MAIR STORE IN THE WORLD 
ESTABLISHED 39 YEARS 


P WIGS cevstenen 


of)’ PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR YOUR NATURAL HAIR 
Tne MECHEST CRITIC CAmMOT OLSTIPGI SD OUR SCIENTIFICALLY 
COMSTRUCTIO WHCS AROM WLARERS ONT HAR 












THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS OUR LATEST IMPROVED 
POMPADOUR WIG ADJUSTED ON THE HEAD OF ONE OF THE 
YOUNG LADIES EMPLOYED AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


BEAUTIFUL 





NEW STYLES 
BANGS. 
POMPADOURS. 
SCALP TREATMENT (HALF WIGS, WAVES. 


4 WEST 14ST. Pomc NEW Yor’ 
9 for 10 Cents 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 7-in. 
sattenburg designs, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 


Thorough, scientific 


course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established, w\ 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. < 
Instructors experienced and competent \ 






ANO FLUFFY 3° UPWARDS, 
HAIR DRESSING MANICURIN 






















Editors of 5 popular publica- 


tions. Our students’ 


Students 


contributions given 
preference at successful 
- liberal and pleased. 
rates. Descriptive cata- 

logue free Address 

SPRAGUE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, No. 105 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents. 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


. $9 . 
“Mizpah’’ Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. he 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. ‘lhe ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
‘The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 

off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F WARE 512 Arch Street, 
. “* 


Vhiladelphia, Pa. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 




















To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 pieces, in- 


| 
. 
cluding Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles (with 
calls), all parts complete, all for 20e; or 4 lots, Ste. 


Money back if not suited. Read this : Mr. H.““Am 
much pleased with the music. It is worth ten 
ad € times the money. E.C. KNAPP."’ 100 songs with 
MUSIC, OC 7 Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


With one, two. or three 
CLASS PINS iecers “ries” 0i."02,"0s 
enameled in one or two 


25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen. 
BASTIN BROTHERS, Rochester, N. ¥. 





colors, sterling silver. 
Catalogue free. 
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AeMAMAR aI os - 


Contains more digesti- 


ble nourishment than 
the finest Beef Tea. 
For Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon or Supper it is 
unequalled. 


Sold at all grocery stures — order it next time. 














SOLD AT OUR STORES 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 































“Borax In The Home” 
A Modern Necessity 


See that the package served you by your 
druggist or grocer bears the name of the 
PACIPIC COAST BORAX CO. Then you'll 
know it’s pure. 

The great demand for our “ Three Hundred 
Ways to Use Borax” has led us to bring out a 
new and revised edition of the booklet which 
we have named “ Borax In The Home.”’ 

Borax in the Toilet 
Borax in the Bath 
Borax in the Sickroom 
Borax in the Laundry 
Borax in the Kitchen 

**Borax In The Home”’ is filled from cover to 
cover with recipes and hints how to use 
Powdered Borax aud how to detect its adul- 
teration with soda or other ingredients. Write 
to-day. It’s free. 

Address our Chicago office. 


¢ PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


San Francisco Chicago New York 











Floors and Borders f=" 


F 
Pine 
Old Floors Like New.” to Any Hardwood Color 


3 LOOR-SHINF 


ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 











Use “ TRANSPARENT" I} 
to refresh Hardwood Floors 


OAK, CHERRY, MAHOGANY, ete. 
No trouble to apply. Wears like 
Cement. Dries over night. Con- 
tains no Japan or Shellac. Sold at 
Drug, Paint and Department 
Stores. 60c. size covers 75 feet; 
$1.00 size 160 feet. Take no other, 
none just as good. / ree Booklet 
and Sample Card. Write to 

FLOOR-SHINE €0., St.Louls, Mo. 


*LOOR-SHINE on Linoleum and 
, Furniture and Woodwork. 














Throat Ease 
and Breath 
Perfume. 

























eggs and test 
pay us $5 for 


ISN’T THIS FAIR? 


You get this Bantam Hatcher, fil! it with 


hatches 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 
Send 4 cents for Catalogue No. 77. 


Buekeye Ineubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


it thoroughly. 
it. It often 


If satisfied you 













THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN and MRS. WARMAN 


Health questions will be answered in this column — 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. 
women. Po 


Warman to 


stage must be inclosed for replies by mai. 


Good Gelatine is Wholesome, palatable and easy 
to digest. 


Lemon Juice should not be used on the face. 
too irritating. 


It is 


The Exercises Given from time to time in 
JOURNAL are suitable for both sexes. 


the 


Vigorous Exercise should not be taken for an hour 
or more after a hearty meal has been eaten. 


Excessive Flesh on Hands, wrists and shoulders 
may be removed by exercising those parts, or by 
massage. 


Massage, properly given, will bring the desired 
results in removing the flabbiness of the flesh on the 
cheeks and under the chin, 


Spend a Part of Every Day in the Open Air. Do not 
stop to consider the weather and you will have less 
cause to consult a physician. 


To Grow Taller. I know of no way save by 
general physical exercise, and obtaining and retain- 
ing correct carriage of the body. 


Remedies, not drugs—even those remedies that 
can be conscientiously commended — cannot be named 
in these columns; therefore always inclose stamps 
for personal reply when names of dealers are desired. 


Dark Circles Around the Eyes indicate, generally, 
a sluggish circulation and torpidity of the liver. 
Exercise daily, eat nutritious food, breathe deeply, 
sleep enough to thoroughly rest you—no more, no 
less. 


Vapor Baths bring the blood to the surface, 
equalize the circulation and promote cutaneous 
exhalation. By doing this they relieve the other 
excretory organs. They are also excellent aids in 
purifying the blood. 


A Close Waterproof Dress is unhygienic if worn a 
great length of time. Proper ventilation is pre- 
vented, undue heat retained, and, with it, the excre- 
tions of the body that should be thrown off are 
absorbed and poison the system. 


The Neck May be Developed by taking the three 
exercises—forward, sideways and twisting. Take 
them slowly, but fully. After becoming accustomed 
to the work take each one twenty-five times daily, 
These exercises are not violentnor yet so vigorous as 
to affect a person’s heart. 


Carry the Head Well Poised, chin drawn in—for 
dignity: head tipped back, chin out —for appearance, 
when wishing to convey the impression that you have 
no flabby flesh under the chin. It is better, how- 
ever, to use proper massage and then carry your 
head as the occasion may demand, 


By Rising on the Toes as high as possible and slowly 
descending —from fifty to one hundred times —the 
calf of the leg may be developed; or by sitting, 
extending the legs straight in front, feet from the 
floor, pressing the foot as far forward as possible 
(ankle movement), then as far back as possible, fifty 
times. This also develops the shin muscle and 
strengthens the ankles. 


Swollen Feet, other things being equal, indicate 
lack of exercise; therefore, poor circulation of the 
blood. Muscular exercise of almost any nature will 
do more to remove the difficulty than any local appli- 
cation. You should endeavor to remove the cause 
by taking daily physical exercise, else you will find 
that the blood begins to flow less freely, until, at last, 
it has more and more difficulty in returning from the 
lower extremities, working, as it must, against the 
law of gravitation. 


Abnormal Acidity of the Blood may produce either 
gout, kidney disease or rheumatism—the first two 
being the result of the presence of uric acid, while 
the latter is due to the presence of lactic acid. In 
either case these acids should be eliminated from the 
system, and a normal alkalinity of the blood be 
restored. Lithia water is good, but lithia tablets are 
more definite, much more convenient and much less 
expensive. Lithia is one‘of Nature’s remedies and 
should not be classed with drugs. 


A Double Chin is not always caused by excessive 
fat, but by relaxed muscles. Tensing the muscles by 
a backward and forward movement of the head not 
fewer than twenty-five times a day, and proper mas- 
saging, will produce the desired results, The odject 
of massage is to stimulate the tissues to throw off 
worn-out particles and receive new strength from 
more active circulation of the blood. Inactivity of 
any muscle means that the part so neglected will 
become weak and lacking in healthy development. 
Neglect of facial muscles will produce thin, soft, 
debilitated and sagging flesh of the face. 


Lung Expansion is not wholly due to inhalation, but 
exhalation. I do not mean ordinary exhalation, but 
the greater action as with a spirometer or tube. 
Ordinarily, people do not exhale enough of the 
impure air. When forcing out the air—that is, 
expelling as much as possible — the air is forced to the 
apices of the lungs, and then, throughout the area of 
active cells, a general diminution takes place giving 
great elasticity to the cells. This is immediately 
followed by a deep inspiration, causing the air cells 
to become more fully distended. Not only is more 
oxygen taken in, but the cells become unusually 
active and greatly strengthened by the exercise. 


Beneficial Exercise should always be in proportion 
to the strength of the constitution. If carried beyond 
that point you will soon be aware of it. It is then 
that waste begins to exceed nutrition, and exhaustion 
takes the place of strength. Avoid the twoextremes, 
overexercising and lack of exercise. It is better 
to exercise frequently and at moderate intervals 
until the increased action of the nerves and blood 
vessels becomes more permanent. Then as soon as 
nutrition exceeds waste, the various muscles used 
gain in size, strength, vigor and activity; but if the 
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Large Rag Doll Free 


39 





| oe is nothing like a rag doll for making a child happy. 
china baby that Paris ever produced will not be treasured like a clumsy, roly- 
poly doll that can be thrown around, and abused, and loved, all day long, and will 


only cease to smile when her face is so dirty 


Cook’s Flaked Rice 
Company 


Has thousands of these dolls, all ready to 
make thousands of little people happy. They 
are the size of a small child (25 inches high), 
printed in natural colors on strong muslin, 
and only need to be sewed up and stuffed 
with a few cents’ worth of cotton to be perfect. 


One will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of the coupon contained 
in every package of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice and 10 cents, to cover expenses 
of mailing, etc. Address 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO, 


1 Union Square, New York City 





THE RICE IS NEVER SENT BY MAIL 


Cook's Flaked Rice is a perfect food 
for every member of the family. 
Delicious and tempting, it may be 
prepared on the table in less than 
a minute. Absolutely No Cooking. 


Can be served in countless different ways 
for Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner. It is 
equally satisfactory as Breakfast cereal, 
entrée and dessert. It is not a new food, 
simply the very best Rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. Book of tested receipts in 
every package. 


You must buy a package of COOK’S FLAKED RICE from your 
We will not supply the rice to consumers. 


grocer and get the coupon. 


The finest wax or 


that the smile is blotted out. 
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COOK’S FLAKED RICE COMPANY 


J Union Square, New York City 
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Iglehearts Swans Down 


' IGLEHEART BROS. 





24pa ge 
book FREE for a 
leading grocers name 


repared Cake 


Not a seit-rising flour. Good all 
year round in all climates. Un- 
equaled for finest cakes, puddings 
and pastry. We will make you 
a special offer If you Pe 
foe 










Flour | 


will send us a leading 
groecer’s name who 
does not keep it. 


- 





Dept. A, Evansville, Ind, £ 











Concentrated SOUPS 


Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, ¥: able, Mock Turtle, 


Keef, Ox Tall, Consomme, Mu tawny, Cream 
Celery, Chicken Gumbo, Tomato Okra, € 
Are but ten cents a can at your grocer’s. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 
802 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 











CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


Is guaranteed to out-hatch during three 
tria ~ other incubator, or Your Money 
Back. arranted to last 10 years. Illus- 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This is a new one at a remarkably 
low price. It is an enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


And made as thoroughly good 


200 eerie" 





as any incubator on the market. 
It will hatch every fertile egg 
put in it, and stand up to 
regular usage as well as tle 
most costly. 

Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 














IT’S A WONDER that anybody would trust 
eggs to a hen, with all the chances of breaking 
and leaving the nest, when an Ertel Incubator 
is so cheap, The simplest, most 

effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


‘Has all the improvements of 

J the famous Vieter Incubator, 

‘ and built just as well. Hatches 

every egg that can be hatched. Send for the 
free book of facts and photographs. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 








trated circular and price list free. New year 
book, “ Profitable Poultry Keeping,”’ 192 
pages, 200 illustrations for 10c. Ask for book 
165. Address nearest office, CYPHERS 
INC, €O., Boston, Mass.; Wayland, N.Y,; Chieago 


$ FOR AN INCUBATOR *j.Picuind ees 


low-priced incubator we have put 








out Reliable 50 BEGG BANTLING 

SPECIAL, The oquet of any hatch- 

| ing machine made, only smaller. 
Works [Laagnmny Results guaranteed if in- 
structions are followed. Send 10 cts. for our 
20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliable Inc. & Brdr.Co., Box B 67, Quincy, Ill. 


HOEMAKER’'S POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1901. 160 pages, over 100 
illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 
Houses, etc. How to raise chickens successfully, 
their care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with 

full descriptions of Poultry houses. All about 
. Incubators, Mrooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
* €.¢. SHORMAKER, Box 166, Freeport, Ill, 






















SEND POR FREE CATALOGUE 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
Homer City, Pa. 


RUNS ITSELF! *.0i0,' 
operation as a 
gentle’summer shower. You strike a light and 
the PETALUMA INCUBATOR does the rest. 
No worry. Noloss. Hatches every fertile egg. 
4 sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue free. 
Petaluma Incubator Co., Box 81, Petaluma, Cal. 


326 
FIRST 
PREMIUMS 























exercise is carried too fat,so as to fatigue and 
exhaust the vital powers, then waste exceeds nutri- 
tion. If, however, you refrain altogether from 
exercise the vital functions decay for want of the 

requisite stimulus. Use moderation in all things. 


DON’T SET HENS The same old way when 
our new plan beats it3to 1. 
100 Egg Hateher costs only $2. 67,000 in use. Thousands 
of testimonials. 5000 agents wanted, either sex. Big cat- 
alogue and 25e Liee Formula FREE if you write to-day. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR (€0., B39, Columbus, Nebraska. 


PAPER, illustrated , 







POULTRY sia- sae a 


year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64- 

ge practical poultry book free to yearly subscri- 
,ers. Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. 


| THE EDUCATION OF THE TEMPER 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent free. Address 


Mrs. W. C. Williamson, 370 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 
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Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Bones in Fish. The large fish, as halibut and stur- 
geon, have very few bones. 


Onions Should be Kept in a cool, dry place. They, 
like potatoes, will sprout as it comes toward spring. 


Pine Nuts are also called pinolas or pifion nuts, and 
are the nuts or seed from the pine cones, not such as 
grow in the East, but as they grow in the West and 
Southwest. 


Sauce for Rice Pudding. A soft custard is one of 
the nicest sauces for rice pudding. Properly made, 
rice puddings, however, are so creamy that they do 
not require sauce. 


To Keep Potatoes from Sprouting. Potatoes will 
sprout as it comes toward spring; it is their season 
for sprouting. The only way to prevent this is to 
keep them in cold storage. 


Dried Beans and Peasare not easily cooked in places 
where the altitude is high. They must be soaked over 
night and cooked a long time, and even then they 
are indigestible and unpalatable. 


The Keeping of Apples. Apples will keep best if 
each one is rolled in a piece of tissue paper, and they 
are all spread out in a dark, dry closet. In this way 
they will keep far into the spring in perfectly good 
condition. 


How to Keep Flour. The ordinary whole wheat 
flour will not keep as long as white flour. It must be 
kept in a cool, dry place, both winter and summer. 
There is little difficulty, however, in keeping it 
throughout the winter. 


Pickled Onions. Peel very small white onions; 
throw them into boiling water; bring to boiling point 
and drain. Put them into glass jars; add a table- 
spoonful of mustard seed, a little grated horseradish, 
and cover with hot white wine vinegar. 


Raisins as Food. Raisins have considerable food 
value, but they should be well cooked and thor- 
oughly masticated. Soak them in cold water over 
night; next morning bring them to boiling point. 
Serve them as any other stewed fruit, without sugar. 


The Keeping of Ham. After a ham has had a 
slice taken from it slip it back into the bag, and hang 
it in a cool place. A ham bag should be made of 
unbleached drill, and after the ham has been used 
the bag should be thoroughly cleansed and put aside. 


Mushroom Culture. The Agaricus campestris are 
the only mushrooms that can be artificially cultivated. 
Several attempts have been made to grow other 
varieties, but so far as my knowledge goes these are 
the only ones that can be grown either in the cellar 
or in caves. 


Suet is Unrendered Beef Fat, unless the receipt calls 
for rendered suet. But when the word “suet” 
appears in a receipt it must be uncooked beef fat, 
usually that from near the kidney, freed from the 
fibre and chopped fine. This is the material that is 
used in mince meat and in plum puddings. 


Ginger Sherbet. Boil a pound of ginger and a 
quart of water together for five minutes; then add 
the juice of three lemons. Strain and stand aside to 
cool. When very cold add half a cupful of finely 
chopped preserved ginger and four tablespoonfuls of 
syrup. Turn into a freezer, and freeze as you would 
ordinary water ice. 


When Things are Scalloped they are usually cooked 
with breadcrumbs. For instance, scalloped oysters 
have a layer of oysters and a layer of breadcrumbs ; 


then another layer of oysters, and so on until the | 


baking-dish is full. They are baked in the oven. 
Scalloped tomatoes would be layers of tomatoes and 
layers of breadcrumbs baked in the same way. 


Crumb Pie. Cover a pint of breadcrumbs with a 


pint of milk and let them soak for fifteen min- | 


utes. Beat three eggs and half a cupful of sugar 
until light; stir into the bread mixture. Line two 
deep pie-dishes with plain crust; cover the bottom 
thickly with stoned raisins; add a tablespoonful of 
cinnamon to the bread mixture. Fill it into the pies, 
and bake in a moderately quick oven for thirty 
minutes. 


Brown Gravy. If this is to be made without the fat 
from the roasted beef take two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; melt without browning; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; mix; add one pint of good rich beef 
stock; stir until boiling; add two teaspoonfuls of 
kitchen bouquet or burnt onion, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, a bay leaf, a tablespoonful of chopped onion, a 
saltspoonful of pepper. Stand over hot water for 
twenty minutes. Strain and use. 


Baked Eggs a la Martin. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour in a saucepan; rub together, 
and add a pint of milk; stir until boiling ; add a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper. Cover 
the bottom of a baking-dish with one-half this sauce. 
Break into it six or eight raw eggs. Cover with the 
remaining half of the sauce. Dust thickly with 
grated cheese. Stand in a pan of water, and then in 
the oven to bake for ten or fifteen minutes. 


Frozen Pudding. Beat the yolks of six eggs until 
verylight. Boil together a pint of waterand a pound 
of sugar for five minutes ; add the yolks of the eggs; 
beat over the fire for just a moment. ‘Take from the 
fire, and beat continuously until the mixture is cold. 
It should be thick like sponge cake batter. Adda 
quart of cream and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Turn 
into a freezer, and freeze until it is the consistency of 
soft snow. Have ready half a pint of chopped fruit 
which has been soaking for one or two hours in 
orange juice; add this fruit, and turn until the mix- 
ture is well frozen. This pudding may be served 
with or without sauce. 


Canning Mushrooms. Stem the mushrooms and 
wash them carefully. Do not peelthem. Pack them 
closely into glass jars. Adjust the rubbers and place 
the lids on loosely. Stand the jars in a wash-boiler, 
the bottom of which must be protected with a rack 
or straw. Surround the jars partly with cold water. 
Cover the boiler; bring the water to boiling point 
and boil continuously for an hour and a half. The 
mushrooms will have wilted, or rather, melted down 
by that time. Fill two jars from a third; cover them 
and put them back in the boiler, and boil for thirty 
minutes longer. If the jars are not full fill with boil- 
ing water and quickly cover. A tablespoonful of 
lemon juice may be added to each jar. 
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IGS MALTED MILK 


'S MBATAND DRINK TO ME” 
f 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, pasteurized, 
combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, forming a palatable, 
highly nutritious food, partially predigested and easily assimilated. 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travelers. Preferable to 
tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete food in itself, hence the danger of 
using impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product requires no addition 
of milk. 

Prepared without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in water. 

Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 

Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Dept. G 
Manufacturers of Pure Mailted Foods 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


FOREIGN DEPOT: 
84 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E, C. 




















Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 


BY ZANSTARAS TAS Y Z 















Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Macaroons are Small Cakes made from pounded 
almonds, the white of egg and sugar. 


Macaroni is an Italian Paste made from flour and 
water pressed into shape and dried. It is then 
cooked and served with tomato or cream sauce and 
cheese. 


Soda and Chocolate. It is not necessary at all to 
use soda in a cake where chocolate is used ; in fact, 
I do not know of a sing!e receipt calling for soda and 
chocolate, 


The Use of Herbs. Such herbs as sage, thyme and 
summer savory may be used to flavor meat dishes, 
especially those made over. Thyme and mace may 
both be used in soups. 


French Mutton Chops come from the forequarter, 
the ribs, while the loin chops come from the hind- 
quarter. Slices from the same parts of veal and pork 
bear the name of chops. 


To Keep Ketchup. Ketchup should be put into 
small bottles. There is no way of keeping it after 
it has once been opened, Anything of this kind will 
spoil after it has been exposed to the air. 


Crackers. You cannot make crackers at home 
such as you buy at the grocer’s. It must be remem- 
bered that these are made in large quantities by 
machinery, and by people who have had long train- 
ing at the work. 


Frogs’ Legs. Wash the frogs’ legs; cover them 
with boiling water; allow them to stand for five 
minutes; drain and dry. Dust with salt and pepper; 
dip in egg, then in breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking- 
hot fat. Serve with sauce tartare. 


Oyster Stuffing is made by adding oysters to bread- 
crumbs just before they go into the turkey. A 
turkey, however, should not bestuffed with anything, 
as the stuffing draws out the flavor and the juices are 
lost. Personally, I should never stuff a turkey. 


Flatulency and Gas. All starchy foods and sugars 
are prone to fermentation, and are responsible for 
gas in the stomach and intestines. Avoid all forms 
of bread for the time being. Milk, eggs and lean 
meats will not, as a rule, produce flatuleut conditions. 


Sour Cream May be Used for Biscuits, and may be 
made into cookies or spice cake, or even plain loaf 
cake. It takes the place of both milk and butter, and 
should be used only with baking soda in proportions 
of a teaspoonful of soda to each pint of thick sour 
creain, 


To Keep Cider. Cider will keep if it is boiled, 
reduced at least one-third, and then bottled. A 
raisin, or a few mustard seeds, may be put in the 
bottle previous to pouring in the cider. The corks 
must be fastened with wires, and the bottles be placed 
in a dark, cool closet. 


Serving of Salted Almonds. Salted almonds may 
be passed between courses, and need not necessarily 
be passed by a waiter, but may be passed during the 
time that the plates are being changed. They may 
be served with a bonbon-spoon and put on the table- 
cloth, It is not necessary to have individual dishes 
for them. 


Pot Cheese. Pour four quarts of boiling water 
into twelve or fifteen quarts of thick sour milk. Turn 
into a bag and drain over night. Next morning 
rub the cheese thoroughly ; add a teaspoonful of salt 
and sufficient sour cream to make it pliable and 
soft, not moist. Pack into small cups or pots; cover, 
and stand in the cellar until ripe. 


Molasses Sponge Cake. Pour half a pint of boiling 
water on half a cupful of butter. Heat half a pint of 
molasses, and add to it a level teaspoonful of baking 
soda dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of warm water ; 
add a tablespoonful of ginger, and sufficient flour to 
make a batter the thickness of sponge cake; about 
two and a half cupfuls of pastry flour should be 
sufficient. 


Maple Ice Cream. This is simply ice cream 
sweetened with maple sugar. Scald a pint of cream; 
add to it eight ounces of scraped maple sugar; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Take from the fire; add 
a tablespoonful of caramel, a teaspoonful of vauilla, 
and when very cold add another pint of uncooked 
cream. Turn into the freezer, and when thoroughly 
cold freeze as ordinary ice cream. 


Cake Baking at a High Altitude. All receipts must 
be changed at a high altitude—less butter and less 
sugar. For instance, if a receipt calls for half a cup- 
ful of butter, a tablespoonful will be quite sufficient. 
Half a cupful of sugar will answer for a cupful. In 
other words, a sweet cake is little more than ordinary 
bread dough at a high altitude. If sweetness is 
desired cake may be baked in layers and put together 
with soft icing. 


Baking of Bread. If bread is made into small 
French loaves they must be perfectly light when 
put into the oven, which must be sufficiently hot to 
bake the loaves quickly in thirty minutes. If the 
loaves are in square pans and are larger, the oven 

| may be slower at first. The bread may be in ten 

| minutes before it browns; then it will be browned 

| and baked in three-quarters of an hour. Rolls and 

| small breads should be baked for twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. 


Fatty Foods. Fats are very necessary foods. If 
my article upon this subject had been carefully read 
the reader would have noticed that I said such ani- 
mal fats as butter and milk — not the fats that require 
cooking. While vegetable oils and animal oils may 
give the same chemical formula they do not always 
produce the same results. They seem to be held 
together, as it were, in a different fashion; and it has 
been proved over and over again by the Arctic 
explorers that vegetable oils will not give the same 

| amount of heat as an equal quantity of animal oils or 
fats. It must be remembered that many foods are 
rich in fats. We do not separate the fat from the 
| other constituents, but eat them as a whole. In the 
| passage referred to, in the seventeenth verse of the 
third chapter of Leviticus, the fat is, no doubt, animal 
fat, and we all know that such fat is indigestible —~ 
hence, better not taken. This does not rob us, how- 
ever, of the uncooked fats, as milk, butter and vege- 
table oils. It would bea great mistake, indeed, to put 
shortening into bread. I have never seen a receipt 
| for bread containing shortening, and I should never 


| use one under any circumstances. 
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(COA CHOCOLA 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


Examine the package you receive and make sure that it bears our trade-mark, 
Under the decisions of the United States Courts no other Chocolate or Cocoa 
is entitled to be labeled or sold as “Baker’s Chocolate” or “Baker’s Cocoa.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Distinctly Good to Eat. 


Quaker Oats is more nourishing than wheat foods or meat. 
3 It has more Fat, more Protein and more 
necessary Mineral Matter than wheat 

foods. More Carbohydrates than meat. 


It is better balanced than any other food. Being the 
most popular, it is often imitated. The genuine Quaker 
Oats is sold in 2-lb. packages only. Every package 
has the Quaker Figure in a white panel. Refuse all others. 


Cook it Right. Directions on Package. 
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Livery dish may 
be improved by 


Extract of Beef 


THE BEST EXTRACT 
OF THE BEST BEEF 


or making 


SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
AND BEEF TEA, == =~ 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells all 
about how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef @ 
Will be mailed postpaid to any address on request. 
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CREAM*'WHEAT 
supplies nutritive material 
in such abundance that 
children fed on it are splendidly 
robust, feeling neither extreme 
of cold nor heat. 


ASK THE GROCER .FOR OUR 
ELEGANT Vitws OF NorTHwesT 


We'll make him eyes 
And we'll make him a nose 
But without feet he cant have toes. 
Well ask mamma for a frying pan 
And make his cap the best We can 
Hell be aman Z/Aat cant Le Seat 
And look like the one on 


SCENERY; ENTIRELY ‘WITHOUT 
ADVERTISING MARK 


Cream “Wheat 


Cream ef Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ase) Bo. Daa” OTHER MODELS 
Straight Front, Bias Gored ‘se MM dk by” Straisht Front. Bias Gored 
Style: 551 <Price- $125 Model 803 <Price.$2.75 
- 953 ” 1.50 ~ 801 » 8.00 
» 552 » 175 a wee ak , 804 . 6.50 
- 554 200 UICBB ISD - 806» 750 


» 9.75 
Two Complete. Lines of Gored Corsets, EachRepresenting the Acme of Perfection. 


SEND FOR THE MOST COMPLETE AND HANDSOMEST CORSET CATALOGUE PUBLISHED 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS and BON TON CORSETS are sold by leading dealers everywhere 


. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can’t 
supply you, send us a Money Order, with particulars, giving Style, Color and Size, and we will deliver Corset free of expense 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS babes. CORSET COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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